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_ New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene 
treiter, Bellincioni. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Has- 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 
South E ighteenth Street, and Ogontz School; 
Summer School, Po rtland, Me. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and the best of teachers.”—C, B, Lamperti. 


Sedanstrasse 20. 


MUSICAL 


Dresden, Germ any, 


INTERNATIONAL 
AND 
‘ATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


CHARLOTTE BABCOCK, 
Carnecig Hatt, New York, 


EDU¢ 


Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 


CONT sean (mezzo range). 


Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruc tion. 
Address: ‘The Artists’ Exchange,” 
8 East 23d St., New York. ‘Phone: 5541 18th St 


M. \X KNITEL-TRE UM. ANN, 
BARITONE. 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 


Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
15 Washiagton Terrace, New York 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
gtr and ARTISTIC SINGING 


Mail address: 





el 
* F 


Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 4890 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursd 
Residence and address: | 
424 West Twenty-third Street, New | 


York. 


Mr. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion.) Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest 
truments. Special advantages for the study of 
pr tet music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York. 


TOM KARL, 


Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of , ~~" gue * 212 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, Ne Permanent Studio. 
Also CONCERTS ar RE CITALS. 


FIDELIA BURT, 


Methods 


iiss Mz ARY 


Author of Original in Sight Singing, 


Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater | 
ave ork, ' 

Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N, Y | 


WADE R. BROWN, 
PIANIST, CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
Director University School of Music 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 


LOCKHART, 


Bass- BARITONE. 


H. 


Studios: 121 East Twenty-third Street, New | 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- | 
cial work ‘ven for breath control. The Art of 
Singin™ .aught by method used in the old Italian 


schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 


DUDLEY CA, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voices tried Tuesdays and Fridays from 


zt m 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. | 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song og ote n | 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. | 
: ~ a 
aT nN "9 , 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brookl yn Oratorio | 
Musurgia, New York, &c | 


Society and the 
781 Park Avenue, 


New York City. 
LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 


2ss Fifth 
28th and 2oth 


MME. 


Avenue, 
Streets, 


Between New York 


MORRIS PI oe ) SCHOOL, 





Vest S1st Street, New York. 
LUCILLE SMI I a MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic 
Private and daily class instruction. 
- a 7 
RICHARD ARNOLD, | 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. | 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York 


Mr. FR ANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Third season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder, 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 


Francesco LAMPERT! 


Voices tested. Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 to 3, Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue PIANIST AND TEACHER, 

Studio: Carnegie Hall | “alent am nen ss re Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 
a " — THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING ; $i 

-T> 7° AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTUIE. 

OSEP IZZARELLO | ADELAIDE C. _OKELL, 

JOSEPH I IZZAREI I , 230 East 62d Street A II BE : : 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR Complete musical education given to students PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera from the beginning to the highest perfection. Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio. _ 
&s1-Ss2 Carnegie Hall, New York F. & H. CARRI, Directors. Studio: s7 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York 





SIGNOR 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Mrs. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF LUISA CAPPIANI 
ACCOMPANYING. 
Piano—Sight Reading a Specialt 
H. W. MEYN, Tenor. ROSETTA "WIENER. 
Carnegie Hall: Studios 3o1-2 


MME. 
VOICE CULTURE, 


“The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 


[. JOHN-BRENON, 


Mrs. S 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 





FRENCH AND ITALIAN TAUGHT. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. _ Correct Accent, : : 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metaop Studio: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. nee ae rie ee : _ 
—— -| RICHARD T. PERCY, 


GRACE G. ;. GARDNER, 


SOPRANO. 


Tel. 1351 Columbus. 


Carnegie H 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicals, Voice Building and |~ S a Ree nerungen 
Style. Injured voices restored by the Behnke | J. JEROME HAYES, 
Method. Studio: 36 West Twenty-fifth Street. otitis 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Has resumed teaching at his Studios, 
40 West Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
HENRY HOLDEN HI 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY. 


Telephone: 2174 Madison. 


HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Adelphi College 





Mrs. Bi 


Musical Art Department of 


Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y. : : 
Pupils prepeses for Church, Concert, Oratorio, Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Ha 
Twenty-third Street, New York. Address only 318 East 150th Street, New Yo 


Ww ednesday, 


TIDDEN, 
PIANIST, 
314 East 15th Street, 


28 Ez 
Senden, Thursday 


PAUL 


and Saturday. 
onl ~| FRANCIS FISCHER 
VOICE CULTURE anp THe 

ART OF 
address): 


New York, Studio (and invariable 


Will accept a limited number of pupils. New York. New York season, October 20 to May 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, 
REPL x ie es May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, 
Gl S | AV hi, BEC KER, Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 10 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of : 


ALLEN, 


Solo 


PIANO and composition. | JULIA C. 
New York. Viol 


Address: lin 
CORDEL 


Stree . 
1 West 104th Street, ital Daatines 


IA FREEMAN, 


ist 


FILOTEO GRECO, 









Teleph« 2886B 


yne 


VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING . : 
Strictly Italian Method ik. W. RIESBERG, 
Mrs. J. HARRY WHEELER, ACCOMPANIST 
Concert Pianist and Teacher en ee ase, Midis: Moai 
81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City With Tue ~~ Counrus , 
. Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, Newark, 
~ 121 co Residenee-Studio 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 954 Eighth Ave., corner 56th St., New York 
Lamperti Method Perfectly a. 
Church, Opera, Concert. . : ENN TT 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 5S. C. BENNETT, 
New York City. Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
MR. ano MRS. FRANZ L. HUE BN JER, Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
VOICE CULTURE Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York 
German and French Lyric Diction ; 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
ages se Rapid Development and 
ADOLF GLOSE, COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 118 West Forty-fourth Street, New York. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
347 West 23d Street, New York. Mrs. 


GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


SOPRANO 


Address: 


ENRICO DUZENSI, ; 


oncerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
OPERA TENOR, Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo-| yy; yy; 7 aaah oo 
ist in All Souls’ Church. Good voices cultivated H. W. GREENE, 
by contract 145 East 83d Street, New York. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


WINTERBOTTOM, 
at Great Organ, 
eueey Church, 
AND ORGA 
RECITALS MND 


ROBERT J. 
Organist 


PIANO 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETI 
Virgil Method. 
Six years instructor 
Barth 


Sroadway. 


INSTRUCTION. at the Virgil Piano Sct 


28 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York, Pupil of Heinrich 
aad _____ | Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and 
Keeping. Studio: 132-133 arnegie Hall, City. 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
N. Y. 


SERRANO VOCAL 
INSTITUTE, 


Brooklyn, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 

The Chelsea, New York. 
LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
New York 





Conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs 
222 West 23d Street, 
TEACHERS CHarLtotte Maconpa, Mrs 


Mrar Harpy AnD JoserH MAERz. 


EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 


OF 


Studios: o5 Carnegie Hall, 





SKILL OF SINGING. 


Near semanas New York. 


Room 1201, 
all 


Il. 
rk 


POWERS, 


SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall 


THE ArT OF SINGING \ e Culture. 
Studio: 51: West 35th Street, New York. Powers-Alexander Studios 
— Carnegie Hall, New York 
Mme. EMMA WIZJAK-NICOLESCO, eer : ET REN : Essa 
acm besten NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
F , = AND “ee . > 
- ee 179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Italian Method ART OF SINGING. Wa. M a SER, Direct “di : 
Address: 149 West Forty-seventh St., New York “T regard oe Semnacher as the greatest teacher 
- of piano in this cot 
. , _— Henry tr. a leck Director of Mu 
PERRY AVERILL—BarirTone, rmal ‘College. New York Cits 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT : sata pie 
anp VOCAL INSTRUCTION. | CHARLES RUSSELL, 
220 Central Park South, New York ‘CELLIST. 
" . , , Pupils and Concerts 
is ARM( Ll R Gi. AL E: ( yW AY, Studio 153 East Fifty-first Street, New York 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. é am ees. ‘ eine 
Studio "Re yoms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, | HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
318 West 57th Street, New York. | VIOLIN SCHOOL 
ARTE SEY IR RISSE | Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, | _,Yivlim, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pupils prepared for ace . ene om RTE 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. HENRY Li JREN ( LEMEN | ae 
Ss 0: < venue oO 
Studi 489 Fifth Avenue, New York. INSTRUCTION 
Be at ‘ t Voice and Theory of Music. 
| SAMUEL B. MOY LE. 3 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
BASSO CANTANTE. t erms moderate, 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture CH AS K< INEDSKI-D \\ IS 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a — . i i 
Specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York V 1OL IN VIRTUOSO. 
Pup Engagen rent 
109 West I treet, New York 


¥ 


Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 


1001. 


and Moritz Moszkowski. 
‘lime 


AND PIANO 


CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Cc. 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West 7 Street, New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. . TOE ‘DT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: New York. 





151 East 62d Street, 








LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 
136 Fifth Avenue, 


FLORENCE 


New York 


BOESE, 


DE VERE 


TONE PLACING anp THE 
ART OF EXPRESSION. 
Vocal Stud 557 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
VOCAL STUDIO, 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH. 
128 East 64th St., or address Musica. Courigr. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
80 Washingt New York 


n Square East, 


SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 


( necerts 


and Oratorio 


We Eighty-fifth Street, New York 
Miss GENEVIEVE » SES 
+ AN 
PIANO NSTRUCTION. 
Le tizky Method 
Studios gitio Carnegie Hall, New York City 





Signor A. CARBONE, 

Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
VOICE CULTURE IN’ ALL BRANCHES. 
_Stud 40 Fifth f- enue, New York 
1S ARCHER GIBSON, Fr, A. G. O 
COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR 

*Brick’’ Cl 
nple “Beth-El 
Addre $ I Avenue 
PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY 
Sever Ave.. corner 12sth St New ¥ k 
D Class—Clavier, Pia 
O r lith es sually e tered in 
g) g 12g eopic igh mu education. 
Ad ( € Morning and Ev Pupils 
, { i P ( r te ar 
Mae. OGDEN CRANE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Residence-S ; Carnegie Hall 
ne 350 Columbus. 
| Mes. STELLA PRINCE STOCKER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Iilustrated res on Mu 
Residence-Stud The P “~ View, 
Corner 1ogth Street and Central Park West. 
Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
iraduate per gen Conservatoire 
M Synthet Meth ds 
Stud iegie Hall 








Wednesdays, from 9 to 6 


Miss FANNY M 


SOLO ORG 


SPENCER, 


ANIST 


Ss Pan-American Exposition 
Instruction: Piano, Organ, Theory. 
145 East 23d Street, 


New York. 





JOHN YOUNG, 


t, New York. 





BOGERT, 


WALTER L. 








Musical Lectures, -_ ng Recitals, Conducting 
Instruction in Harm Ce “ie int and Song 
letoen at 
2 Lawrence St., F last ng, New York City. 
MAX BE NDHE IM, 
Vocat InstrucTION 


Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun 
ciation 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Concerts ond Musicales 

Voice Production and Répertoire. 
New York. 


Oratorio, 


Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall, 





Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
resumed the teaching of 


and Composition, has 
these branches at his 
Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 














EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 


402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
r4ist Street, New York. 
MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
tor West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 
- COMPOSITION. 
Residence-Studio: 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIST. 
836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Cencerts, Recitals, etc. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
1398 West 6sth Street, New York. 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 


To Vocalists—Repertoire, =? ha and finish. 
2 Ww West Fifty- ae Street, 
New York City. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES 
S IN HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT. 
COMPOSITION ORCHESTRATION AND 

RACTICAL MUSICIANSH 


> of “Analytical Harmony.” 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music a. ae < 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 
ing.” 


80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 
HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
ity of New York. 
Address: Normal College, New York. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 
2611 Broadway, New York 








1190 Park Avenue. 


























Tel.: o7a Riverside. 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ass Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. ROLLIE ai LOW, 


SOPRAN 
Recital, Concert = “Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 205 West séth Street. New York’ 


Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 
Management of Henry Wolfsohn. 
Voice Culture. Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall. 


FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
207, The Van Dyck, 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1146 Park Avenue, near g1st St., New York. 











Studio: 





KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





MARIE L. EVERETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Holds a recent Dipléme Superieur from Madame 
Marchesi, Paris. Address: “The Copley,” 
Copley Square, Boston. 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


199 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-BARITONE. 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 

tion, Coaching in Oratorioa ~anmg © 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 








Faelten Pianoforte School 


Maintains the highest musical and technical 
standards. Complete courses for adults 
and children. Normal school for teachers. 
Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 
torio, Concert. 


Orat 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 13: Tremont Street, Boston. 


EDWARD PHILLIPS, 


BASS SOLOIST. 
Teacher of Voice and Piano. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington | Chambers, 
Mr. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
jo and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston 


Miss EDITH E, TORREY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089-5. 

















MME. 


Boston. 








NEW YORK. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 
SOPRANO. 


NEW YORK. 











Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 





Address: 126 West Sixty- sixth Street, New York. Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York 
ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, | WILLIAM A. Wa rT 

BARITONE. witiam A WEGENER 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicales, Vocal Instruction TENOR. 





Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
401 CARNEGIE HALL, 
23 W. Sith Street, 


603 Carnegie Hall, or 
71 West rosth Street, 


ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 


Studio: 800 Carnegie a. 
Phone: 


New York 
| 
| Permanent address 


THEODORE 





New York 
PARKMAN CARTER, 

ACCOMPANIST, 

Concerts, Recitals, Society Musicales. 

"| The Biltmore, 56 West 58th St., New York. 





1350 Columbus. 
KATE STELLA BURR, ACC OMP ANIST. 














Vocal Culture, Style, Finish, Oratorio, Song Po a ' = hah ig oe 
work entire, Languages. The School of Church | VOCAL & OPERATIC SCHOC IL, 
Music also concisely presented. Organist-Director | DIRECTOR 
Grace M. E, Church. Studio: 76 West 82d Street. | MME. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS 
> > AT : ee | Voice Building, Tradition and Diction 
W. R. H EDDEN, Mus. Bac. St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Fellow Am. Guild of Organists 
Organ, Piano, Harmony, Vocal Co ching, Choir | 


Training, boys or mixed voices; Sight Reading. | M J SCH FRH FY 
| 7 o * 


Large electric organ. 2% E. Thirty-fifth St..N.Y. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 








Miss hase iriey ore IE, 
Pianist and Tea 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD | 

Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. } 
| Studio: 


J. W. | PARSON PRICE. | 
Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

“TI can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”’- —Manvet Garcia. | 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


120 West 12gth Street, New York. 
Partial Scholarships. Circulars on application 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Studio: Residence: 
60s Carnegie Hall 34 Gramercy Park. 


ew York ce MISS AMY RAY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. | 
ta0g Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 

78 Park Ave., corner 73d St.. New York 
SUMMER TERM. 





Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


Zellman Conser- 
vatory of Music, 


69 West 126th Street. 


(Near Lenox Ave.) 


Joseph 8. Zeliman, Director. 
Send for Catalogue. 




















VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 


| 306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 
MAX DECSI, | ERNST H. BAUER, © 





VOCAL SPECIALIST. 

Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Siby! Sam 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paui De La | 
Paz, Dr. lon Jackson, Julian Walker, Bertha 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public | 

Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; 
and Harmony. 

uate of the Royal High School in Berlin 
480 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorRk. 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


also Theory 


Grad 





The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan. 
All branches taught Faculty of thirty-six eminent teachers, 
including world renowned artists Prices moderate 

New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application 





F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 


GIACOMO MINKOWSKY, 


VorIctE 
805-6 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 














STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 
Large three-manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


BRUCE W. HOBBS. 


Art of Breathing and Tone Production. 
TENOR SOLOIST 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 








McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE. 
Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction. 


SBRIGLIA METHOD TAUGHT. 
Studio address: American Institute of Aogiies 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 


Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: 





Music, 212 West yn Street, New York. 
Residence, 67 est 38th Street. 


New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


resipence srunio’ HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WES1. 
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QOvur Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 


finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Excellence tn Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 
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EMERSON PIANO. 
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A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “Yisss. 
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Weber Pianos. 


. which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, $ 


its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 





which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 


in the possession of which it stands alone. 








108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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HE past week was rich in musical 
importance, the 





events of 
most noteworthy of which was 
the opening of the new Royal 
High School of Arts with a 
festive act that took place last 
pres 


some 


Sunday afternoon in the 
ence of their Majesties th« 
Emperor and Empress 
great number of invited guests 
The 
speech on this oc- 
read from 
manuscript, was, a very felicitous 
and culminated in the 
pronounced with an in- 
marked accentua- 
“holding on to 
The Emperor, as is well 


and a 
of more or less prominence 
Emperor's 
casion, which he 
one 
words, 
tentionally 
about 





tion, and 
ideals 
not the ultra 
in either painting, poetry or music. After this speech their 
Majesties were led to the concert hall, which is large and 
Along the small side is a huge organ, op- 
Here stood Prof. Dr. Jo 


musical department of the 


art 


ring traditional 


ron 


known, does believe in modern tendencies 


highly vaulted 
posite which is the royal box. 
seph Joachim, head of the 
Royal High School of Arts. 
The musical proceedings of the occasion were of none 
too exalted an order. They consisted first of the perform 
ance of a hymn “Schwingt euch auf, Posaunenchére” by 
Max Bruch, the head of the masterclass of composition 
of the Royal High School of Music. As a piéce d’oc 
casion one should not criticise it too harshly, but really 
it is not an immortal work. It left the listeners in doubt 
to which the weaker: the music, or the 
the author of which remained hidden in the dark, probably 
thinking discretion the better part of valor. After this 
hymn for mixed chorus, orchestra and organ, Bruch con- 
ducted that always overrated piéce d’occasion, Beethoven's 
overture, “Consecration of the House,” which is de rigueur, 
as it would seem, on all such occasions, although Bee- 
thoven wrote a number of mighty sight better overtures 
124, written for the opening festivities of the 
at 


as was words, 


than his op 
Josephstadter Theater Vienna in 1822. 

The closing number was more aged than either of its 
two predecessors, but seemed decidedly the most modern, 
for it was the immortal “Hallelujah” chorus from Hande!’s 
“Messiah.” This latter work in its entirety was performed 
on Monday evening as first concert in the new hall under 
Prof. Joachim’s direction with a chorus and orchestra as 
well as soloists, all consisting of pupils of the Royal High 
School for Music 


=e <= 


While this reproduction of one of the noblest works of 
the entire classical literature of music was in progress, 
Richard Strauss gave the third of his series of six modern 
concerts at the New Royal Opera House before a large 
and perhaps a trifle too appreciative audience. 

Just as tasteless as Weingartner’s repeatedly tried pro- 
gram scheme of producing all of the nine Beethoven sym- 
phonies at successive concerts in chronological order seems 
to me the one Richard Strauss is now carrying into execu- 
tion, viz., giving one of the Liszt so called symphonic poems 
at each concert, regardless of whether the remainder of 
the program fits in with the Liszt work. The worst of all 
the Liszt abominations described by their author as 
“poems” is the “Héroide funébre,” which he composed 
in 1849, and which originally he intended for one of the 
movements of a whole symphony. But as even Liszt him- 
self found that he was unable to produce three more move- 
ments of equal lugubriousness and dreariness, he changed 
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his mind, as he vividly describes it in one of his letters and 
Despite Richard Strauss’ 
most strenuous exertions the torpid phrases and hollow 


left us the “Héroide funébre.” 


bathos of the work, which was not very well played by the 
Tonkiinstler orchestra, made very little impression upon 


the audience 


Emil Sauer, the great piano virtuoso, now head of the 
piano department at the Vienna conservatory, was the 
soloist of this concert. The cheerful reception which his 


first piano concerto met, wherever Sauer performed it, en 
couraged him to make a second venture in the same direc 
While the first was of rather light, but pleasant 
sonata 


tion 


contents, in the form of four conventional move- 
ments and in effect chiefly or almost exclusively of the 
pure and simple virtuoso kind, in his second concerto 
In key and con- 


he molded 


Sauer tried to climb to a higher plane 
tents the 
it in the 


work far more serious; form 
more modern Liszt concerto type. However, the 


as well as the use of the solo instrument, especial- 


is in 
coloring 
ly 
tuosolike than its predecessor 


in the first part, is much more musicianly and less vir 
Later on the virtuoso gains 


the upper hand again and as the composer, who was his 


own performer, is in his very element and at his best 
only in virtuoso music, it cannot be wondered at that 
with the final section of his work, most brilliantly per 

formed, Emil Sauer car 





ried away his audience. Af 
he added 


1 or fourth re- 


ter much applause 
after the thir¢ 
call a piano transcription 

probably his own—of Liszt's 
” the second Liszt 
that 
proved a 


“Mazeppa 


symphonic poem on 


evening, which 


formidable pianistic hurri 


cane and hence met with a 
like stormy reception 

To the number 
of the program, Richard 
Strauss’ “Symphonic Fan 


me final 





hall 
High School 


The of the 
new Royal 


Art at Berlin 


concert 


of tasia”—as he now describes 


it—“‘Aus Italien,” which op 
16 I] heard years ago under Theodore Thomas in 
New York, was a perfect relief. This youthful, fresh 
and vivid work Richard Strauss wrote when he was 


twenty-one years old. It is a suite of four movements of 
which the last one, with its description of the characteris 
tics of Neapolitan folk life, is especially interesting. Under 
the composer’s authoritative baton it had excellent 
reading and effective performance. I wondered, however, 
at the tremendous fire and furore with which this com- 
paratively naive, not to say innocuous, work by the same 


an 


people who also go into spasms of enthusiasm over Richard 
Strauss’ latest hyper compositions like the “Heldenleben,” 
“Don Quixote” and “Zarathustra,” and yet are these last 
works as different from the Rorha suite as a Mozart sym- 
phony from one of the latest creations by the degenerates in 
There is nothing like versatility in taste, just as 
there is no country for tastes! 
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On the same evening the Stern Singing Society gave its 
first concert of this season, at which Professor Gernsheim 
produced once more Haydn’s oratorio “The Seasons,” 
which formerly was in the standing repertory of this or 
ganization. The performance, which attracted a goodly 
audience to the Philharmonie, is praised by the critics who 
attended, especially the work of the chorus in the Hunters’ 
and Vintagers’ choruses, those two gems among Haydn's 
many beautiful vocal quartets. The soloists also come in 
for a good share of the applause, the palm, as usual, being 


music 





awarded to Frau Herzog from the Royal Opera House. 
Barring an occasional dragging of the tempo in the recita- 


tives no fault could be found with the reproduction of 


“The Seasons.” 


* * * 


Weingartner at last is giving the public of the Royal 


Orchestra’s symphony soirées a bit of new music. I 
cannot say that he was very lucky in his selections 
vr in their performance at last night’s third concert of 


Max Schilling’s “King C2dipus” 
have. heard 


the present season pro 


logue is a novelty no longer in Berlin, and I 
a better and far more solemn reading of it under Nikisch 
Rebicek, who was the first to pro- 

Philharmonic Orchestra. As 
Apprentice” by Paul 


and even under father 


duce it in Berlin, by the 


regards the scherzo “The Scorcerer’s 


Dukas, this musical setting of the well known Goethe bal 
lad scored a pronounced and deserved fiasco when the late 
Lamoureux produced it here at his last con- 
shortly Dukas, despite the 


that he is a Frenchman, is not witty and his attempts at 


Irom 


Paris 
cert before his demise fact 
illustrating Goethe’s words could not but prove a failure. 
whether such a text could or should 
set to music at all. For my part, I believe that such 


is indescribable by means of tones, and that 


Another question is, 
be 
‘program” 
hence, even if a Richard Strauss would put his orchestral 
technic in commotion, the effort would prove an abortion 
Dukas, however, long from being Richard 
Strauss, and, just as on the first occasion when I heard it, 
‘The Sorcerer's this time, despite the fact 
that the it valiantly, 
seemed to be without rhyme or 
left was the one which Goethe in his ballad portrays with 
the words “Welch entretzliches Gewasser !” 

While thus “Sorcerer's Apprentice” proved the 
real magic, a magic replete with charm, was brought into 
the program with Schumann’s B flat Symphony, which 
was given with verve as well as precision and refinement, 
and Weingartner’s further reading of Beethoven's Second 
Symphony justified his high reputation as one of the best 


is a way a 
Apprentice” 


Royal Orchestra performed most 


reason. The impression it 


this 


interpreters of the classics, especially the works of a sim- 
pler and more suave character 
ee = 

Sarah Bernhardt, longer the Sarah” who 
transported me into highest spheres in more youthful years, 
in She took the German shekels 
and left As she appeared at the 
Royal Comedy, and as the Emperor and Empress, accom- 
panied by the Crown Prince of Denmark, were at one of 
the performances and applauded vigorously, peace between 


. 
no “divine 


was 3erlin these days 


us Alsace and Loraine 


Germany and France seems assured for some time to come 
Berlin audiences, whether they understood French or not, 
attended in full force, and the critics treated her with con 
sideration visible any 
though the critics, of course, could not be blind to 


There was no sign of chauvinism 
where 
the fact that Sarah is now more than sixty years of age, 
und that her art consists for the greater part in skillful 
fact was the United 
years General displeasure only arose 
’ Her 


in 


artfulness, which recognized in 


States 


a 
many ago 
when the great actress attempted to play “Hamiet.’ 
Prince of Denmark is no prince at all, but a princess 
pantaloons, and ought to be spelled Hamléte 

All this has nothing to do with music, and as the drama 
lies outside of THe Musica. Courter’s sphere of activity, I 
should not Sarah Bernhardt at all if it 
were not for the fact that she also appeared at the Royal 
Opera House, not in opera forsooth, although one wit as- 


have mentioned 


serted that she “sang beautifully,” but in a drama with such 
incidental music that it gave me a new idea of the value of 
melodramatic music. I speak of Racine’s “Phédre,” a trag- 
edy of the Louis XIV epoch, which in my boyhood days, 
listened to it in Schiller’s tremendous translation, 
And yet just as little as Massenet’s 
music is it classic. It is romantic through and through, 
and only the subject and the names of the dramatis per 
for classical 


when I 
seemed classic to me 


sonz are antique, an adjective which stands 
But “Phédre,” 
the said translation by Schiller, with Massenet’s music is a 
revelation. The spoken tragedy in its loneliness ought to 


be dead hereafter, for in conjunction with music alone it 


whether in the original or probably also in 


awakens feelings which were formerly lying dormant, even 
when a great actress like the Bernhardt spoke, not “sang,” 
Racine’s everlasting Alexandrine verses I never knew 
that music, so masterly matched to spoken words, could 
make the latter so overwhelmingly richer in dramatic effect 


For it was surely the music and not the actress 


iveness 
who. produced this heightening of the effect, as Sarah 
Bernhardt is no longer her former self, and though 


“Phédre” was generally conceded to have been her best 
effort, she saved herself for one and three-quarters acts 
merely in order to have the full possession of her powers 
in the reaching of a dramatic climax in the great scene 
with Hyppolite. This she succeeded in doing, despite the 
fact that Hyppolite was little better than a stick, just as 
the remainder of the French cast is only second rate, prob 
ably to set off all the better the “star.” 

Be that as it may, the effect of the reproduction was a 
and the least part in making it so 


deep one, not 
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belonged to the share Massenet’s incidental music, 
of which I knew before only the very form, 
finished and in every way distingué overture, is 
allotted in this performance of “Phédre.” No less 


renowned a conductor than Colonne had the handling of 
the stick over the Royal Orchestra. The master had come 
over especially from Paris to conduct this performance of 
the “Phédre” music for his celebrated countrywoman’s ap- 
pearance here in the title role. He was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm by the Sunday matinee audience, a 
representative one, at the Royal Opera House, and after 
the overture, as well as after the splendidly performed 
Athenian March in F, which precedes the third act of the 
drama, Mr. Colonne came in for a perfect ovation, thank- 
ing for the prolonged and hearty applause with bows from 
his conductor's seat. After the performance I had the 
pleasure of a short chat with Colonne, and he expressed to 


me the lively satisfaction he felt over the reception. 
eS = 


A handsome, stylish looking, blonde young artist, Irma 
Saenger-Sethe, created something akin to a sensation in 
Serlin several seasons ago when she made her début here 
as a pupil of Ysaye. The impression was a still stronger 
one on the occasion of her reappearance this week at the 
Beethoven Saal, where she pertormed Saint-Saéns’ B minor 
a piece by Chausson, which was a novelty, and 
The characteristics of 


Concerto, 
the Vieuxtemps D minor Concerto 
Mrs. Saenger-Sethe’s playing are broad style, large, almost 
yet not without feminine charm, a very marked 
She is at 


manly tone, 
artistic individuality and glowing temperament. 
her best in big works with orchestra, and then plays with 
a verve which invariably carries away the audience, such as 
was also the case last Saturday night, more especially after 
the Vieuxtemps violin concerto, when I heard in the audi- 
ence such expressions as “the female Ysaye,” “a goddess 

a fairy—of the fiddle,” and similar flattering descrip- 
tive titles. The fact is, this sympathetic, handsome young 
woman possesses just the kind of temperament and person- 


not 


ality that is apt to elicit such outbursts of an enthusiastic 


admiration, and I am quite sure that she would “take,” fort 
this very reason, in America. A hint is sufficient to the 
wise—manager ! 

The only thing in which I did not like Mrs. Saenger- 
Sethe—and this was not exactly her fault—was in the nov- 
elty of the evening, the aforementioned piece by Ernest 
Chausson. It is described on the program as a Poéme 


in FE flat, op. 25. I feel quite sure that the young French- 
man’s opus number is given correctly, but I am still more 
firmly convinced of the fact that the work is by no means 
a poem, and that neither is it in the key of E flat. In that 
tonality only the first and the last chords of the composi- 
tion are written, while all the long and tedious intervening 
an aimless meandering from key to key 
a sort of Wandering Jew’s 


music is merely 


without an apparent motive 


harmonic restlessness 
Se & 

Of other interesting concerts I mention first the chamber 
music the Hollandish 
sisting of Conrad Bos, the leading spirit and pianist of the 
An innova- 


soirée of Trio organization, con 
trio; Joseph van Veen and Jacques van Lier 
tion at their concert was the lowering of the lights during 
the performances, which is a grateful relief to the eyes and 
greater concentration of the mind on the main 
purpose—viz., that of listening 


The program was remarkable in that it offered, besides 


allows 


Schumann's rarely performed G minor Piano Trio, op. 110, 
two new works of this genre, both of which are dedicated 


to the Hollandish Trio, and were heard for the first time 
on this occasion. The first of these was a Trio in G major, 
op. 112, by Prof. Philipp Scharwenka, which is very pleas- 
ing and remarkably fresh and fluent in melodic invention 


the 


was 


but little that is exciting At 


last 


Otherwise it contains 


of the third and movement the composer 


1 
CIOSE 


called out several times, together with the performers, by 
the very enthusiastic and decidedly kindly disposed au- 
dience. . 

The impression Sinding’s new trio produced was perhaps 
a trifle less bourgeois satisfaction, but a far deeper one. 
His invention is not “strikingly original,” but the develop- 
ment is always striking, and there is in all of Sinding’s 
music a note of individuality, a Christian Sinding stamp, 
that makes it interesting and attractive to a musical con- 
noisseur. 

‘The Hollanders played all three works with a most com- 
mendable exactness of ensemble and at the same time with 
great intelligence as well as musical enthusiasm. Hence 
also the echo it evoked in the auditorium. 
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Henri Marteau, the great French violinist, now a resi- 
dent of Geneva, needs no introduction to the readers of 


Tue Musicat Courter. I also would not make men- 
tion of the first of his two concerts with the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, given at the Beethoven Hall last 


Thursday night, if it were not for the fact that Marteau’s 


composer is a thorough master, but it does equal justice 
also to the piano. In point of invention it is pleasing and 
melodious and in form and workmanship it shows in all 
four movements the skillful hand of a musician of taste 


=e = 


The next novelty to be produced at the Berlin Royal 
Opera House will be E. von Reznicek’s folks opera “Till 
Eulenspiegel,” the premiére of which is to take place dur- 
ing next January. 


= = 

The next meeting of the Tonkiinstlerverein will take 
place at Bale, from June 12 to 16. 
eS & 

August Labitzky, the well known composer, who for 


ever so many years has been the very popular conductor 
of the Carlsbad Kur Orchestra, in which capacity he made 
also the Americans visiting that 


friends among 


place, has now abdicated his position 


many 
celebrated watering 


because of old age, and from January 1, 1903, will retire 











THE COMBINED BUILDINGS OF THE NEW ROYAL 
program offered besides the Beethoven Violin Concerto and 
the Corelli “La Folia” variations in the Léonard arrange- 
ments, some novelties or at least very rarely performed 
works. In the latter Mozart’s G 
major Concerto, despite its many great beauties, which 
Marteau did not fail to bring out to the fullest extent 
Furthermore, there was Berlioz’s Réverie et Caprice, op. 8, 
in A major, which I had never heard before. Violinists 
seem to fight shy of it and they are right, for, though it 
serlioz, it is a very poor and 


Lastly Marteau 


category belongs 


sounds characteristically like 
by no means melodious piece of music 
played a symphony movement in D major for violin con 
certante from an unknown church cantata by Bach. It is 
a genuine gem specimen of Bach's writing, but the effect 
was marred by the mishaps of the blasting trumpet. 


ese <& 
The novelty at the first of Prof. Gustav Hollaender’s 
three Quartet Soirées at the Bechstein Saal consisted in 


a Violin Sonata in D minor, op. 59, which the composer, 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, the gifted director of the Stern 
Conversatory, played for the first time on this occasion 
Prot. Ernest Jedliczka. Of all the 
I have heard for several 
It is, 


in conjunction with 
later works for the fiddle which 
seasons this one pleased me best of course, well and 


effectively written for the violin, of which instrument the 
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HIGH SCHOOL OF ART AT BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBERG 
on pension. May he enjoy for a good long time yet his 
wel! earned “otium cum dignitate.” 
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There are three Kapellmeisters by the name of Strauss 
at present in activity in Berlin. Two of them are Royal 
opera conductors, viz. Richard Strauss and Herr Victor 
von Strauss. A third Strauss is the composer of the 
popular tune “Der lustige Ehemann,” which was very 
much en vogue in Berlin a season or two ago, after the 
composer had introduced it at the Buntes Theater, Hert 


von Wolzogen’s variety show, of which Herr Oscar Strauss 


is the musical director. For several reasons readily under 


stood by those who know him Oscar is not a favorite 
among the members and personnel under his baton. Hene« 
the thrashing in the dark he received at his theatre last 


evening! 


fe 


conductor at 
Che 


more as there 


nominated court 
Klughardt 
all the 


the 


Franz Mikorey has been 
of August 
flattering one, 
of 


Dessau in place deceased 
nomination is a very 


was a great number applicants for position, and 
Mikorey is as yet only twenty-nine years of age. He 
son of the Munich chamber singer Max Mikorey, and in 
his native town studied music under Ludwig Thuille and 


Prot. Max Schwarz later in Berlin under Her 


is the 


and von 








AUGUSTA 


Soloist during the past season with Gericke, 
Thomas, Paur, Walter and Frank Damrosch, 
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Klengel, Ernst, Mollenhauer and other noted 
conductors. Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
MR. AND MRs. ry ANNA. 
JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, BUSSERT 
70-80-81 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. poo Al neat 
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zogenberg. Mikorey’s first successes as conductor were 
achieved at the Munich court opera house and as chorus 
and assistant conductor at Bayreuth. After that he was 
operatic conductor at Prague, Regensburg and Elberfeld, 
whence now he goes to Dessau to assume the more im 
portant place of Grand Ducal court conductor 
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At Elberfeld the enterprising and energetic director and 
stage manager Gregor produced last Tuesday night for 
the first time in Germany Godard’s opera “The Canteen 
Woman” with a success that increased in intensity from 
act to act. The part of Marion in this novelty was im 
personated by the American dramatic ‘soprano Della 
Rogers. 

Se & 

The Emperor and Empress attended last Monday night 
a performance of “Traviata” at the Royal Opera House 
here in which Miss Geraldine Farrar, the young American 
coloratura singer, took the part of Violetta Furthermore 
“La Navarraise” was given on the same evening with 
Mme. de Nuovina “as guest” in the title role 

S= & 

Georg Anthes will have reached New York several days 
before these lines can appear in print His last declarations 
in Germany, to the effect that he has not broken his con 
tract with the Dresden Royal Opera House intendancy, are 
now Officially contradicted by those in authority Anthes 


is said to have made several efforts to have his contract, 
which runs till May, 1905, cancelled, but the intendancy 
refused to consent. Then came a letter from the tenor in 
which he informed the intendancy that he would not re 
Anthes left 





turn to Dresden under any circumstances, and 
for New York without the consent, it is said, of those who 
claim his services until May, 1905. In consequence the 
Royal Saxonian intendancy probably will bring suit against 
the tenor before the court constituted by the “combined 


theatres of Germany 


The young American violinist Edwin Grasse has left 
Jerlin temporarily for Vienna, where, on the 8th inst., he 
will give at the great Musikverein’s hall a concert with the 
assistance of the Imperial Court Orchestra, at which he 
will perform the Goldmark and the E major Bach 
certos, and the Joachim Variations. On the 18th inst. he 
will play with the Kaim Orchestra at Munich in his own 
concert the first Sinding, the E major Bach and the G 
minor Bruch concertos 

eS & 

Schumann-Heink will sail for New York today. On 
Thursday of last week she was soloist at a court concert 
in the grand ducal castle, Baden, where the singer pleased 
her august audience so much that she was nominated 
chamber singer of the Grand Duke of Baden 

eS €& 
\ hitherto unknown autograph of Franz Liszt has been 


presented to the Chopin Museum at Warsaw, by Mrs 


Josephine von Koszielski, née Countess Wodzinski It 
consists of a copy of a Romanza, by Chopin, which Lisz 
one of the most enthusiastic admirers and best of inter 


preters of Chopin’s work, had made for Mrs. von Kosziel 





ski and had presented to her with a dedication, when as 
a young girl she was stopping at Weimar. The copy bears 
the date of July 8, 1848 The lady is the mother of the 
member for Poland, Joseph von Koszielski, of the Pru 


sian House of Lords. It was her sister, Countess Maria 

Wodzinski, a woman distinguished for great personal 

beauty, with whom both Chopin, as well as the Polisk 

poet Julius Slowacki, fell in love—a love which was in 
neither case reciprocated, however. 
Ss & 

The well known violin virtuoso Willy Burmester wil 

celebrate this month the twenty-fifth anniversary of his first 


1 


public appearance as an artist. As a seven year old wonder 
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child he concertized for the first time in his native city of 
Hamburg. In commemoration of this event a jubilee con 
cert will be given in honor of Willy Burmester at the 


Hamburg Opera House in the course of the month 
J & 


Bechstein Saal is decorated on its left wall with the 


busts of the four great artists who personally participated 
in the dedication concerts w which the hall was opened 


just ten year ago, viz., Bulow, Rubinstein, Brahms and 


Joachim. The bust of the court piano manufacturer, Carl 
Bechstein, after whom the pretty hall was named, has 


he concert room at the back end of 


also been placed in 


the hall. Now the bust of its founder, the late Hermann 
Wolff, has likewise been created for Bechstein Hall, and is 
placed in the middle of the staircase vestibule It is the 
work of the highly esteemed Brussels sculptor Samuel, the 


husband of Clothilde Kleeberg, the charming and popular 
pianist. The bust will be unveiled on the first anniversary 
day of the death of Hermann Wolff 


Berlioz’s dramatic legend The Damnation of Faust 
which you have repeatedly heard in the United States in 


oratorio performance, has been given in Hamburg this 


week in shape of an opera rhis experiment of a stage 


t as it was 


production of the five act dramatic legend 





originally intended by the composer, proved an interesting 


as well as successful venture Acting upon Berlioz’s orig 


inal conception and design Gunsbourg, the director 





of the Monte Carlo Opera made a stage arrange 
ment of the “La Damnation de Faust,” which was pre 
sented for the first time at that theatre last spring sit 





tong, the director of the Hamburg Opera House, attended 
this performance and immediately acquired the rights t& 
his theatre. Last Saturday night’s premiere of the work a 


Hamburg was its first stage performance in Germany 


It proved quite a success rhe stage presentation 1s 
said to have heightened the effectiveness of Berlioz’s 
music, and the strong dramatic accentuations blinded 
the listeners t the fact that as a whol The Dam 


nation of Faust” consists of only loosely joined episodes, 











and does not constitute a veritable drama. Under the con 
ductorship of Gille and the stage management of Bittong 
the performance with Birrenkoven, as Faust; Mrs 
Fleischer-Edel, as Gretchen; Goritz, as Mephisto, and 
Lohsing, as Brander, is said have been a ly 
fine one 
= = 

The Hamburg Philharmonic Society is nearing an un 
glorious winding up of its long existence In e coming 
spring the once renowned organization will celebrate the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its foundation, and will give its 
500th concert, if some rich people can be found willing to 
put up the money to keep the rpse artificially alive up to 
that period. The cause of its retrogression and now threa 
ening demise is to be found in the poor conductorship under 
which for many years the Hamburg Philharmonic has been 
suffering It w egetating nicely unde Herr vot 
Bernuth’s soporific conductorship until Hans von Bulow 
appeared in Hamburg with the Berlin Philharmonic Or 
chestra, and this opposition nearly killed the concerts ot 
the Philharmon which Hamburg pet ten years ago was 
in dire distress. Rich people came to the rescue, Julius 
von Bernuth retired, and Professor Barth, formerly aca 
demic conductor at Marburg, became his ces nd re 





mained at the helm to 
concerts, which quickly grew popular, and the Berlin Phil 
harmonic Orchestra’s Hamburg concerts under Nikisch 


proved too much of a counter attraction for the venerabl 





Hamburg Philharmonic, and now the final gasp seems to 


be near to hand 
fe & 
Lawsuits among music critics have become rathet 


The very latest one that cam 


frequent of late years 












to a bloodless finish a few days ago was the suit ol 


Dr. Erich Urban against Prof. Dr. Karl Krebs Urban, 


who can hardly be called a chip of the old bloc for his 
father was a good musician and a fine critic, has pu 


ished a pamp let entitled 








which THe Musicat Courter also tor notice It is 
fulsome in its partisanship and praise 1 R ird 5 1 
it the expense of R rd Wagner Straus ns ! 
i letter to Krebs, designates the pamphl s “greulic 
which in the vernacular means horrible hideous, o 
abominable Dr. Krebs wrote an at ng review 

iis pamphlet for his paper, Ver 1 Ir. | in sued 
ind had the satisfaction of gaining a erdict of 5 marks 
iz., $1.20 This, of course, virtually means a victory tor 
Dr the « r d at 1dgment was 
corre his language a to 

“— 

Among the musical visitors of the past week who hor 
ored the Berlin office of Tue Musicat Courter witha cal 
was Robert Haven Schauffler, a recent graduate of Princes 
ton, who brought me a letter of mtroduction trom my ‘ 
and highly esteemed friend W im J. Henderson. Schaut 
fler’s literary aspirations seem t e in the dit mn of the 
mu berated field of I I i e intends fit 
himself for an A 1 career by y widening his 
1 cal educa n t way I g ljosen n 
strument, the ‘ce t y ng i tote a 
music and attending several « ‘ f lect on art and 
esthetics a e Be | ersity Gif W fine lit 
erary style, as shown in e€ exam f poetry w h 
Mr. Schauffler handed t ne, and wit ich general and 
specia musical, as we esthe tra ng as can eT nd 
n Berlin, ar cannot be tour New York M hel it 
fler will, no dou 1 e sea be« ‘ e ot e fore 
nost ot Americ s 1 € critic Ar caller 
was Rudolf Iba y g f the pian 
nanufacturing firm of R f Iba Sohn, at Barme ne 
nf the ost renowned houss ll Germany, and whose 
origin dates back more t ce oO. I 


MORE LISTEMANN NOTICES. 


ACK f space prevented printing all the excellent 
I I I 
press notices received by Miss Virgima Listemann 











ifte er ( azo début, at Music Hall, on November 4 
Appended are some mort ces from the critical chorus 
I praise 

Ar musually beautiful and powerful v ¢, natural and well 
trained. Exceller atura ntere ig, intellige iterpreta 
tion, eas nd wit t effort she reaches the ghe nes, and 
never deviated from the pit She can even now be alled an ex 
pert in song Abend t 

It was a great ss She scl ed, vocally and mu 
sically Wester r Dahe 

Miss Virginia I r r f f greeable s an 
‘ € t ta R er x I aht 
flexible d probably « ! i, She ed t bed 

t at c t r ‘ ! 

whose gor t ‘ g f ' She 
has a rance and er a rike | ely 
arriving at the desire nt Her ardor serves her we Miss Lis 
temann is at her best the florid, meteor rk s her Ss a 
Char ade nd “Fors « estified I a veritable Sum 
mer for her, a feast flow of s i e 
will remember her de t w clinging, fragrant mer rie 
ican 

Possessed fae ther e ge Mis 
Listemann sang in three r four langueges wit < fa ty 
Brilliant coloratura c is evider “ ‘ ‘ t 
great success.— Leader 

Possessing, besides a soprano of purity and usef range, a per 
sonal attractiveness “ cl rr tT es we wit? ner v ca effort 
she combines ndant temperament and musical insight Excep 
tional taste and m little emotional depth were displayed im her 
singing of Dvorak’s touching song, “Die Alte Mutter’; and as a 
proof of her versatility Miss Listemann immediately afterward sang 
Chaminade's Summer f f trills and florid pass wit , 
the gaiety and abandor fa rea immer girl he e was 





frequent and continued.—Inter-Ocean 





Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone 
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A DEFENSE OF THE ITALIAN 


CHOOL. 





BY ROSATI 


ENRICO. 











~~, 
ROME,AXOCTOBER 12, 1902. 


HAD the opportunity of reading an 
article by Arthur J. Hubbard con- 
cerning the singing studies of 
Americans in foreign countries, 
dated August 31, and published on 
September 24, 1902, and 
while the author shows himself 
competent in the matter and 

a shrewd and wise observer, it 
seems strange to me that he 
makes a deduction entirely con- 
trary to what a course of rea- 


soning exempt from any party 
spirit would advise him to 
r ef make. 
P . In saying: “A large number 


of Americans come here attracted 
by the superstition that here ugly voices are made beauti 
ful, the narrow intellect made brighter and the most cold 
temperaments, through the magical power of certain pro 
fessors, changed into the most poetical and dramatical,” 
& Mr. Hubbard, while calling this method of proceed 
ure “hoodwinking,” 
based on real hopes for art. 
I'he world is a big place, 
professors of flute or mandolin, who, ignorant of the most 
are driven 


nevertheless clearly states that’ it is not 


and quite often you meet 


elementary principles of the phonic process, 
by starvation to give singing lessons, without considering 
the physical and moral injury they may bring to those who 
come to them. However, it is not of these teachers that 
Mr. Hubbard intended to speak, but of another class, who 
taking advantage of a name (God only knows how ac 
quired), seek to attract fools; please note that I call fools 
all those who are attracted by false advertisements or some 
exaggerated reputation, and who instead of relying on 
their own means believe in the miracles of these mystifica- 
It is to those sorcerers and wizards that the great- 
Americans go, who, if they were 
This fact is really to 


tions. 
est number of young 
wisely advised, might succeed in art. 
be regretted, but it will not be stopped by one or a thou 
sand articles. In the hope of stopping it Mr. Hubbard 
thinks it wise to give general advice, and put the interested 
persons on their guard. However, his way of reasoning is 
wrong. 

He affirms that: ‘In all branches of musical art, study 
can be made in America except in the study for singing in 
opera,” and for that you must go where the art is born, and 
where it had its natural development. Nevertheless, after 
certain reasoning he ends by dissuading the aspirants of a 
theatrical career from going to Europe. This is a clear 
contradiction, because if going abroad is necessary to in- 
ure success, advice to the contrary is bad reasoning or 
what is worse, party spirit. 

He speaks of the enormous disproportion between the 
fortunate ones and but I maintain 


that the number of successful once has always been small, 


the unsuccessf"] ones, 
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and if they are lacking today we must attribute it to the 
fact that all cities have one or more theatres, and there 
fore the celebrities are not sufficient to satisfy all demands. 
It would not have been the case a century ago, because in 
Italy about ten theatres only, Royal, Papal or Ducal, were 
contending for the small number of artists. 

He says: “Before starting, have a quasi certainty of 
success. Do not trust in your friends or your teacher, 
who can be mistaken or directly interested in giving you 
bad advice; trust partly in the great American public. 
Weigh, examine and assure yourself of the power, the 
extension and the facility of your voice.”” He adds further: 
“If you are a soprano, dramatic, coloratura or of middle 
character, you must have the extension from A below to 
C above. If you are a contralto the extension must reach 
from G below to B flat above the lines. But more than 
the extension, you must care for the ‘pasta’ of your voice, 
the purity of the timbre and especially the facility of 
emission, consisting in the possibility of attacking a note 
pianissimo, carrying it to the maximum development and 
gradually decreasing it to the point of departure without 
change of position.” Then he asks: “Are you beautiful, 
healthy, intelligent, graceful, with strong and insinuating 
voice, with a clear pronunciation throughout and adapted 
for all the effects given by the command of the timbre 
and registers?” 

But this is enormous! If it were true that there existed 
a natural voice having all this qualities, then we should 
kneel before such a miracle, because only after many and 
many years of study the best artist succeeds (and many 
times incompletely) in commanding his organ so as to 
permit the “filature” of the tones through the scale. The 
sacred fire which must burn in the heart of an artist is 
such as to give a personal assurance capable of surmount- 
ing all obstacles, and many and many times we see an 
artist, derided by everyone and thought incapable of suc- 
ceeding, obtain a brilliant success. 

No longer than twenty days ago, at Salsomaggiore, the 
famous Edouard de Reszké was speaking to me of the 
iron will and of the continuous search for effects still made 
today after so many years by his famous and glorious 
brother Jean, whom I had the pleasure to meet in com- 
mand of all his means and sure master of his art. But 
beside these giants only a few names, like Marconi, Bonci, 
Cotogni, Battistini, can be mentioned. 

Now, if athletes of this kind have to earn their celebrity 
with great struggles, it is useless talking of natural dispo- 
sitions so perfect as to be supernatural. And to de- 
monstrate the truth of what I assert, I will give you a 
little technical demonstration : 

In what consists the filatura of a tone? 

A tone to be filato must first be attacked; this is a 
condition sine qua non. The attack must be without glot- 
tis stroke in order to remove the possible hardness result- 
ing from the explosion caused by this mode of attacking 


(See V. Maurel, “A Problem of Art,” page 130). It 


of breath and therefore the contrary of the old adage 
“Sing on the breath.” 

Therefore, the ideal attack will take place when, with the 
glottis prepared for the phonation (the bringing near of 
the cords produced by the simple lowering of the glottis), 
the breath will come so slowly as to intersect the vibrating 
ancia as to equal and surpass the equilibrium of the bow 
of the violin, which, though scratching on the string, never 
theless, when managed by a master hand, changes this 
scratching into vibration. 

This, which we will call “aspirated attack,” is to avoid 
any possible loss of breath or a displacing and relaxation 
of the tension produced by a too violent impulsion. Ope 
ating in this manner you will have, with breath from be 
low and above, sound, only sound. The height of this 
sound (precisely as on the violin) will depend the 
length of the vibrating organ. 

This for the attack, but the filature of the tone depends 
timbre (because the 


on 


on the pose and the resonance or 
glottis itself produces too small a sound), and on the ampli 
tude depending on the opening and the closing of all the 
thoracic cavity down to the bottom, so avoiding any fore 
ing which would flatten in some part the instrument 

It is easy to understand that for the attack of an 
tone there is such a natural tendency to forcing that you 
seldom find an artist who does not force the tone. How 
many times do we see an artist who for attacking a high 
note is absolutely obliged to raise his head to the point of 
looking at the ceiling (stretching of the cords), or to in 
flate like a turkey cock? From such forcing comes th« 
displacing or raising of the glottis, and then the tongue is 
arched and the epiglottis covers the glottis, suffocating th« 
sound from the beginning, and then the pillars will stick 
against the pharynx, not permitting the sound to pass to 
the higher organs. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that if a 
attacked without an impulse which tends to 
position, the upper resonance can be kept and is able to add 
all the lower sounds from the chest, gradually returning 
to the point of departure, all this without any interrup 


acute 


tone 1S onc¢ 


disturb its 


tion. This is called “filare,” the tone, or commonly 
“messa dj voce.” 
Will it then be true, as Mr. Hubbard says, that only 


those semi-gods, who from nature are in possession of all 
these qualities, so balanced as to be able to make use of 
them unconsciously and without having acquired them by 
continuous persistent and intelligent work, will be able to 
study singing? 

I do not believe there is in nature such a perfection, and 
even should it exist, we shall have to lament the fact that, 
after a few years’ career, artists, still young and 
the highest of their intellectual development, render them 
selves ridiculous, because they have lost their vocal means, 
of which unconsciously they made use and gradually lost 
Mr. Hubbard himself complains that in Paris, where every 
possible care is taken to give first performances 
there precisely he has to lament the fact that everything is 
well studied except the art of placing the voice, thus giv 
ing an unsteady basis to the artistic edifice you are con 
structing. 

One of the causes (and not the most indifferent) of the 
precocious ruin of the voice is in the fact that at the 
present day the basis of the zxsthetic concept is that the 
artist must express and transmit a true sentiment of life 
The inexpert artist thinks to be able to do that, by ac- 


just at 


class 


centuating the diction in the mouth and thus losing the 





will not be flautato, because this method requires a loss 
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» using precisely the strong colorati given by the timbre. 
" In the old times the basis of the zsthetic.concept was 
of singing alone, independently of the expression required 

by the situation; it was not rare to see a character dying 
), while vocalising, verily a piece of nonsense! Then the 
. fioriture were suppressed to permit this accentuated recita 
' tion, a mark of the nervous and neurasthenic period we 
: are crossing, and which has nothing in common with the 

beautiful singing of the old time. The old Italian recita- 
' tive can never be too strongly recommended to remedy 
: such a calamity. Therefrom Mr. Hubbard concludes that 


the good school is gradually losing ground. 
| do not if 
who are able to guide a voice, but in Italy, if there are 


know in other countries there are persons 
bunglers, there are also men who have given their intel- 
ligence to this branch, and the number, small as it may be, 
Mr. Hubbard himself mentions 
several names to which it would be easy to add others— 
Nannetti, Casini, Carelli, &c, among the 
the least of names without 
boasting, practice art. I find reasonable the difference Mr 
Hubbard makes between the good musician fit to serve as 


is not a cause for despair 


Cotogni, 


known and not modest who, 


guide to the singer, and the technician who has to teach 
him the way of making use of his means and to render 
him malleable in the hands of a good director 

I do not admit that a beginner in the posting of the 
voice should present himself before the public (under the 





name of a trial), in concerts, comic or English opera, be- 


cause if he have a success (which will be difficult) he must 


be already an artist and in such case it is completely use 


less to take a trip to Europe. In 
will lose courage without counting the serious prejudice 


case of nonsuccess he 


to the voice from an effort for which he has not been 
trained 
I conclude by saying that, if it is true that there exist 


in America teachers able to scientifically place well a voice, 
I find it very curious that their scholars should come over 
to perfect themselves, because artists able to develop the 
which must exist in those who wish 
On the contrary 


germ of good tast« 
to become artists, are not lacking there 
that reason and experience have persuaded me that the 
principles studied 
epecially in Italy, where, besides the phonic process, they 


first should be here in Europe and 


could learn a language rich in vowels and where without 
foolish expenses you can find men conscious of their duty 


who, without making great promises, will conscientiously 
is 


work to keep that name which in other countries ac 
quired by the loud advertising, justly censured by Mr 
Hubbard 

It seems to me that men like him, full of experience 


and clear sight, should take interest in sending these young 
Americans to such teachers as Haslam, Vannini, Bragiotti 
&c.; but to Study America because 
in Europe you run the risk of being ruined” seems to me - 


Blasco, say, in 


a very small proof of the esteem you give to these priests 


pensation 
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but should trust in this country where “bel canto” had its 





FREDERIC LAMOND. 


natural development and whatever you may say still has 


studious, conscientious and fervent artists whose exclusive 


object is to perpetually maintain the Italian bel canto 


FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE. 

M ISS FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE gave a pu 
Pp 

day evening, assisted by Miss Saidee Vere Milne, in hu 

morous recitations; Signor Guiseppe Aldo Randegger 

pianist, and Julian Pascal, pianist. Miss Florence 


Vere Boese sang two braces of songs by Randegger and 


Pascal, in which she was accompanied by the composers 


rhe pupils who sang were Miss Florence Drummond, 
Catharine 
A. Blood, Mrs. Frank Bryant, Mrs. H. Rodman Winslow, 
Lorton, 


Miss Amy Drumond, Lewis Drummond, Mrs 


Gallagher, Lawrence, 
McClennen and Gisela Frankl. A large and brilliant au- 
dience attended. Among those present were Mrs. A. 
Lewis Drummond, Mrs. Julius Kayser, Miss Kayser, Mrs. 
Hermann J. Tenney, Col. Asa Bird Gardiner, Mrs. Fer- 
rars Tows, Mrs. Gelah van Loan, Mrs. E. B. Weston, 


Misses Alice Pleasants, 


Miss Wessels, Mrs. C. Herschel Koyl, Miss Sanford, Mr. 
ind Mrs. Fred J. Lancaster, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Amer- 
man, Frank Bryant, Mrs. Seabury Laurence, Mr. and 


Mrs. Stephen C. Bedell, Mrs. C. Edmonds Coudert, Miss 
Morrison, the Misses Dean, Mrs. and Miss Holland, Miss 
Agnes Furst, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Garrison and J. M 
Gallagher 

rhe Miss 
studio, 557 Fifth avenue, on Tuesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber when other pupils than were on the Sherry ~pro- 
gram will be heard, including Miss Irene Bentley. Miss 


Boese will give a program of modern and old fashioned 


next pupils’ recital will be held at Boése’s 


> 


music at Sherry’s on Tuesday evening, December 16, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Harriet Webb, Julian Pascal and Sergius 
Mandel, violinist. 


== NEW CENTURY QUARTET CONCERT. 
N Thursday evening, at Mendelssohn Hall, there took 


O place concert given by four ladies from Phila- 


delphia who have associated themselves under the title 


a 


printed above for the purpose of singing old and new part 
songs 
Variety is not only the spice of life but also of vocal 


Women’s voices in chorus without a masculine 
kind sound very pretty, not 
fying to the musical ear. The tone color, rather the 
lack of it, soon grows extremely monotonous, and no de- 
f nice phrasing and dynamic nuance suffice as com- 
There much and sense for 
lramatic values in the singing of the well trained quartet 
Several deviations from pitch during the latter part of 


quarters 


bass of some but are satis 


or 


gree oO 


were taste some 


he program were due perhaps to nervousness 


of the art of beautiful singing The music included Hawley’s “Song of the Season,” 
In spite of all, I remain of the opinion that the one who Mrs Beach’s “Indian Lullaby,” Frederic Cowen’s “Lady 

P . ” es entting » Denke re ine’ 

will excel in this art, must come over here from the very Bird,” a dramatic setting by Professor Parker of Heine’s 


in such a manner that, after 
at the 
may after a certain period, the 


veginning and make his way 
learned 
time placed his voice, he 
length depending on his personal intelligence, present him- 
self to any orchestra, conductor, voice teacher or others, 
to perfect what might have been lacking in his former 


having our beautiful language and same ‘ 
g 


t 


teacher. An American who disapproves of the way of 
proceeding of some Italians should not condemn us all, 


ways above reproach 


io of the Rhine daughters from “Die 


I 


Water Fay,” the 


;otterdammerung,” and an Ave Maria by Brahms. In 
addition the members of the quartet sang several solos 
Elkan Kosman, formerly concertmaster of the Phila- 


of 
elphia Symphony Orchestra, played two violin numbers, 
nd presented himself as an artist of repose, dignity and 


echnical accomplishment His intonation was not al- 


ils’ recital at Sherry’s, in the small ball room, Tues- 


de 


> 


REDERIC LAMOND, 
with the Boston Symphony 
in Boston and Philadelphia, has just given a 
series piano New York and 
Boston. Mr. Lamond made a 
name and place for himself in this country, 


who has been heard 


Orchestra, both 


of recitals in 


has at once 





and the leading critics are unanimous in their praise and 
appreciation In Philadelphia where he 
played the “Emperor” of Beethoven with the Boston O; 
chestra, it was said in the Bulletin that “the result was a 


of his work 


very noble and satisfying rendition of one of the most 
beautiful concertos ever written, and that the exquisite 
feeling Mr. Lamond displayed in the adagio is a vastly 
rarer quality than mere digital dexterity.” 

[he program of the New York concert 
entirely to Beethoven, and from the Tribune we quote that 
he has challenged the admiration of the critical and ju 
dicious among music lovers of the metropolis. He is 
sound, sane, healthy and health inspiring musician, big 
brained, big hearted, big toned.” 


was devoted 


a 


r 


The Boston recital on the 19th was also devoted to 
3eethoven. Louis C. Elson devotes half a column in the 
Advertiser to a review of the concert, and says among 


other things of the playing of the B flat Sonata: “Not 
only did Mr. Lamond give the virility and the tenderness 
of the work but he caught up most excellently the caprice, 
the irresolution, that characterizes the first part the 
finale, culminating with that fugue that has always been 
a stumbling block to contrapuntal] martinets, a fugue that 


of 


employs every possible device, even to ‘crab canon,’ and 
which Mr. Lamond made as clear as day 
“Suffice it here to say that Mr. Lamond proved himself 


t 
t 


a Beethoven performer of high rank, a peer of d’Albert 
in this field; but the great feature of the recital was the 
B flat Sonata, the largest and possibly the most impor 


tant piano sonata extant. This and the breadth of the first 
111 won a triumph for the artist beyond 
what had A 
audience was present and the applause was emphati 
W. F. Apthorp, in the Transcript, 
are compliments 
souled 


movement of op 


he heretofore achieved in Boston large 


Of the concert 
Mr 
single minded 
trying to do only one thing 
the 
manner of doubt 


same 


gives Lamond r by saying: “His 


whole straightforwardness, his 


give him very unusual clear 


ness in matter of musical expression. Being in no 
hz sa has the merit oi 


himself, w 
Then, his warmt 
ap 
arriere 


ys 
being unmistakable h is real, ever pres 


and all the 


plicated by 


f 


f that it is not com 


h 


itsel 
He 


well 


ent, more wer in 


any aS a very signal 


ho 
gether; take, for 
of the 


pensee 


power of ding a composition and strongly to 


fir 


oned 


ir ce, his playing of the st move 


was enough 


the 


ment A ppassionata”’ impassi 
shown forth 


+7 


ad 


n have 
Lamond d 


n all conscience, but few me 


coherency of the music as Mr ast evening.” 


Spielter Wins Prize. 
ERMANN SPIELTER, who gave his 
own compositions at the College of Music a fort 


an evening oft 


night ago, and who was second on the honorable mention 
list of winners for the Kaiserpreis at the Baltimore San 
gerfest, has been awarded the first prize of $150 by the 
music committee of the Northeastern Sangerfest 


‘’sRéslein” and “Vergessen.’ 


for his 
setting of two folk songs, 
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MAGONDA, ...-- 0c. 


LAST SEASON SCORED BRILLIANT SUCCESSES IN EVERY CITY OF IMPORTANCE IN THE BAST, 
SOUTH, PACIFIC COAST AND CANADA, FROM OCTOBER 4, 1901, TO JUNE 25, 1902, INCLUSIVE. 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 
Management: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


GEORGE DEVOLL, Tenor, onsen. ex. 
EDWIN ISHAM, Baritone, 


Returning from notable ARTISTIC SUCCESSES in LONDON’S most EXCLUSIVE SMART SET. 


REPERTOIRE: Solos and duets of the very best ancient, modern, classical and popular songs. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT and RECITAL ENGAGEMENTS now booking. 


“aT HOME” MUSICALIDS A SPECIALTY. 
NEW YORK. 


SOLE DIRECTION; LQUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 
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HOTEL CECIL, 
LONDON, 


NOVEMBER 8, 1902. 
ECAUSE we 


conservative 


<_ 


.\) 
oy Wi 
oy a 
a y al +: 


are such a 


nation it 


»’ 
pS. 


Ze 
K is impossible for us 
Le: 


% 


to see a great institution 


eo 
ZZ 


em 


going the way of all 
things without feel 


ing a regret 
And the Popular 


Concerts were undoubt- 


pang ol 


edly a very great 
institution. Their his- 
ory dates back to the middle of the 
last century, and from their start 


they met with unequivocal suc- 


cess They filled a void which 
needed filling very much. At the 
time when Mr. Chappel began them there 


were practically no chamber concerts im 


London There were certain desul- 


tory performances of chamber music, 
mpossible for the serious student 
all that he 


portant a branch of his 


| but it was 


wished about so im- 


The Pops 


to learn 


art. 


filled the gap and for years they did most excellent work 
Not only was all that is best in chamber music familiar- 
ed through their agency, but all the most famous petr 
formers the day appeared at the concerts. But cham- 
ber music is uniortunately out of fashion. The orchestra 
seems to have cast its spell over most musical amateurs, 
and the vogue the latter has lessened by degrees the 
support which was once given to the former. Is it not 
easy to see why there should not be room for orchestral 
ind for chamber concerts? But it is a fact that the pub- 
blows either hot or cold, and when it has once given 
llegiance to one institution it will not hearken to any 
tl eT 

Ever since the day orchestral concerts came in the easy 
each of everyone the audiences at the Pops have visibly 
eclined, | it was found necessary to abandon the Mon 
lay cones ind w the scheme of the Saturday con 
n has been entire y ren deled, and, in place of a cham 
ver concert every week, we are to have fortnightly cham 
erts. alternated with those abominations known 

= <= 
) ( egret the intrusion of the ballad con- 

t vhich 1 really imp ib] 


musician to attend, because otherwise the season promises 
very well. Hitherto the bane of the Pops has been the 
star system. It was totally impossible to hope for a per- 
fect ensemble from a quartet which rarely played under 
the same leader for two consecutive weeks. Last season 
the name of the leaders was legion, for they were many. 
As to their qualifications to fill such a post no one would 
venture to express a doubt, for they were all tried violin- 
ists of high standing. But it is impossible for any player 
to infuse his spirit into his colleagues in the few rehearsais 
which were granted, and only too often a quartet would 
This 
year, however, the Kruse Quartet has been engaged for 


degenerate into a solo with a trio accompaniment. 


the whele season, and the arrangement is an undoubted 
improvement. The Kruse Quartet may not be one of the 
finest in existence, but it is composed of thoroughly cap- 
able players who have practiced together for so 
that 


many 
Their reading of 
Beethoven's C sharp minor Quartet on Saturday was not 


years their ensemble is excellent. 
exactly inspired, but it was broad, musicianly and thor- 
of Tschaikowsky’s 
A minor was hardly so good, but the fault lay 


oughly interesting. The perfcrmance 
rrio in 
largely at the door of Madame Carrefo, who was not at 
her best. Herr van Rooy was to have been the vocalist, 
but he had a bad cold, and his place was taken by Fraulein 


Margarethe Petersen, a clever singer from Berlin, who 


gave a number of beautiful German songs with great 
dramatic feeling. 

ea = 
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Season after season goes by, and still Dr. Richter plays 


us the same old programs, almost without variation. He 
has given us the overtures to ‘“Tannhauser” and the 
“Meistersinger,” the Prelude and closing scene from 


“Tristan,” and the Pastoral Symphony at every series for 


many years past. Of course his readings of these works 
are quite unrivalled, but we know them well, and though 
we admire them immensely, we should like an opportunity 


of hearing him play something that is rather less familiar. 
= € 


It was rather amazing that Saint-Saéns’ concert, which 


took place at the St. James’ Hall, Tuesday evening, 
should have attracted so small an audience. The public, as 
a rule, flocks to see any celebrity, from a musician to a 
Boer general, and Saint-Saéns’ name is so familiar in the 


programs of today that one would have expected the gen 


eral public to have been overcome with curiosity to 


see 


the man himself. It is true neither the quartet nor the 
trio, which he included in his program, is particularly 
attractive, though they are, of course, as admirably 
written as is everything that Dr. Saint-Saéns produces. 


But no amount of fine writing, however clever it may be, 
can conceal poverty of ideas, and the ideas on which both 
these works are based are not very far removed above the 
ordinary. It almost goes without saying that the perform- 
Dr. 
The composer himself took the 
piano part, while he was joined by Messrs. Mossel, Ketelby 


ances, arranged as they were by Saint-Saéns himself, 
were as good as could be. 


and Hock. One of the best features of the concert was 
the admirable singing of Mme. Kirkby Lunn. Her inter- 
pretations of “L’Attente’ and “Reverie” could hardly have 
been better. 


= << 


On Thursday evening the Royal Choral Society opened 
season at Albert Hall which promises to be as exhila- 
rating as any of its predecessors, If one may judge from 
“Me the “Elijah,” 


“Hiawatha” and the “Golden Legend” appear to be almost 


his annual prospectus, the ssiah,” 


the only oratorios of the existence of which Sir Frederic 
is aware. It is true that this year he has so far departed 
from precedent as to substitute Sullivan’s “Light of the 


‘ r any self respecting World” for Gounod’s “Redemption,” which has hitherto 








been the standing dish on Ash Wednesday, and that later 
in the season we are to have the privilege of hearing a new 
work by Sir Hubert Parry, But the fare provided, even 
with these alterations and additions, can hardly be consid- 
There are excellent 
works in existence on which the society might expand its 
talents with considerable advantage, both to itself and to 


us, 


ered wholly satisfactory. so many 


that it is a pity to waste almost the whole of every 
season in going over old ground again. Incredible though 


it may appear, Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,’ which has 
already won a name for its composer on the Continent, has 
never been heard in London. One would readily forego a 


performance of the “Elijah” for the pleasure of hearing it 


== = 


should 
two performances per annum of the “Messiah” in perpetuity 


There is, too, no apparent reason why we have 


sach’s “Christmas Oratorio,” which is only given in Lon 
don about once in the proverbial blue moon, would make a 


fact, it 
of 


very excellent substitute for it at the new year. In 
that the to a 

Its merits may not be 
of 
to go on, year after year in this humdrum fashion 


is high time society awoke sense its 


responsibilities superlative, but it 


is the premier society London, and it has no business 


There 
is really nothing to be said about the performance of the 
“Elijah,” which it gave on Thursday, for the simple reason 
all available ad 


that it has sung the “Elijah” so often that 


jectives have been used up. The chorus knows, or ought 
to know, the music by heart rhe soloists, Miss Mac 
intyre, Mme. Clara Butt, Ben Davies and Andrew Black, 
have sung their parts over and over again at the Albert 
Hall, and have always sung them exceedingly well. And 
that is all that can possibly be said 
es & 
\ more interesting concert took place on the same even 


ing at St. James’s Hall, when the new Broadwood concerts 
opened their first season. If the rest of the Broadwood con 
certs are to be as good as this, success should be assured to 
the 
better 


them. Fritz Kreisler and Ernst von Dohnanyi were 


and 
30th 


two principal were a 
to 
first rank, both have interpretive powers such as 


and both the 


pertormers never pair 


suited one another are classical players of the 


are given 


to few possess most ymmand over 


pertect ce 
he performances of two sonatas, those 
were so that 
it is to be hoped that 


their instruments 


by Bach in E and Brahms in G, admirable no 


praise can be too high for them, and 


this is by no means the last time these players will be 
associated. It is seldom that one finds a violinist and a 
pianist in such perfect sympathy. The vocalist of the con 


Miss Muriel 


a superb voice and the power to put it to the best of uses 


cert was Foster, a mezzo soprano, who has 


\ selection from Cornelius’ “Braut Lieder” was admirably 
sung 


eS & 


The concert which F6ldesy, the brilliant young violon 
the the 


passing mention, for Féldesy is a player who will have to 


cellist, gave at same hall in afternoon, deserves 


At present his crowning glory is his 


ot 


be reckoned with 


exhibitions his command 
difficult 
arrangement of Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.’ 
but 


remarkable firework 


technic and he gave amazing 


over his instrument in such pieces as his own 


Folde sy eV 


idently has artistic gifts, they are at present rather 


hidden in shows which amaze rather 


a change and 
better 
the 


than delight. But time will, no doubt, work 
shall 


estimate of his merits. A 


we then have an opportunity of forming a 


feature of the concert was 
singing of Madame Minnie Methot. 

Other concerts have been given during the week by Miss 
Ethel Barns and Charles Phillips and by Spencer Dyke 
at the Bechstein Hall on Tuesday, by Miss Marie Adolphi 
and by Miss Marian Collier at the Steinway Hall on 
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Voca: Recitals In English, French, Italian. 
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Dorothea Walenn at the 
ZARATHUSTRA. 


Wednesday, and by Miss same 
hall on Friday. 


LONDON NOTES. 


the sensational 


success 


the 


Kreisler is 
with the London public that he 


Fritz having same 


had in America, and 
press here seems to be of the same opinion as the public 
the Pall Mall Gazette 


For instance, Vernon Blackburn in 


speaking of Kreisler’s performance of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto at the last Richter concert, says: 

“What, however, transfigured the proceedings of the 
evening out of all possible repetitive commonplace, was 
Herr Kreisler’s extraordinary playing of the solo instru 


the Mendelssohn Concerto. Such an achievement 


as this, to our mind, at once places Herr Kreisler among 


ment in 


the very few first rank violin players of today. In tone he 


is as true as stecl, in sentiment he is deeply sincere, in ac- 
complishment he is a magnificent technician, and he would 


be hard to match for the breadth of his ideas and the rich 


ness of his effects. His interpretation of this Mendelssohn 


Concerto amounted almost to a creation; nor was it less re 


markable for its variety than for its ‘incidental greatness,’ 


j 


Patmore’s beautiful phrase, ‘charactered’ his ‘un 


difficul 


which, in 


considered ways.’ It would be t to say which move 


ment he played best, for at one moment you would be 


thinking that he could not possibly surpass the tenderness 
Andante, 


in sheet 


immediately 


that 


of the and after he persuaded one 


that it was brilliance he was to be found ab 


1 


solutely at his best; the only possible word of hypercrit 


icism to be said is that he was not quite at that best until 


he had played some score of bars or so. It was gratifying 


to observe that the extremely numerous audience was very 


rightly enthusiastic over playing so magnificent as this 


Let it be added that the orche stral playing of the concerto 


was extremely fine throughout; every shade of expression 


every smallest beauty of phase, was brought out with per 
) ) I 


fect sweetness, and yet with perfect dignity, by the band 
under Richter 
As the illness of Madame Nordica will prevent her giv- 


ing the vocal recital at St. James’ Hall, arranged by Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius, her place will be taken on the 12th 4nst 
by Mme. Katharine Fisk. Madame Fisk, of whom many 
concertgoers here have a most pleasant recollection, is just 
passing through London on her way from America to the 


coincicence, 


Nordica 


fortunate is able to 


friend Madame 


Continent, and thus, by a 


fill the place of her intimate 


S- = 


Heinrich Meyn, the well known baritone, is at present 
in Berlin. Mr. Meyn studied in London last May and 
June with Henschel. He and his wife then went to Nor 
way for three weeks, and afterward to Bayreuth and 
Munich. After Munich Mr. and Mrs. Meyn visited the 
Austrian Tyrol and the Dolomites, and thence to Venice 
for the month of August. From Venice Mr. Meyn went 


weeks with Sbrigl 





to Paris, and studied daily for three 





received valuable hints and great encourage 


Munich Mr. Meyn 
Professor Hans 


from whom he 


ment During his fortnight’s stay in 
dined at the studio of the celebrated artist 
von Bartels, with the Princess of Saxe-Meiningen (the aunt 
of the German Emperor),and after dinner the minister resi- 
dent of Bavaria, the Excellency von Krailsheim played Mr, 
Mr. Meyn also 


called on the Intendant Excellency von Perfall, who prom- 


Meyn’s accompaniments most artistically 


ised him an engagement with the Academy concert or- 
chestra in February or March. When in London Mr. Meyn 
saw Arthur Nikisch, and Mr. Meyn is to sing for the 


conductor on the Continent 


Direction Hermann Wolff has arranged six 


eminent 
The Concert 


recitals for Mr. Meyn, two in Berlin, two in Leipsic, and 








two in Hamburg. In Hamburg the famous conductor 


Max Fiedler has promised to play the accompaniments 


=e <= 


it is rumored that Madame Blauvelt will be heard in 

opera at Covent Garden next season 
Ze & 

Mme. Alice Esty intends visiting the United States in 
the autumn of 1903 for the purpose of singing in recital 
and oratorio 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk’s Concert. 

| ONDON, November 17.—Few American singers have 

been made more welcome in England than Mrs 
Katharine Fisk, and all I can say is that she comes much 
too seldom. I remember her début in this country some 
ten years ago, and then the beautiful quality of her voice 
and her artistic method gave me the greatest satisfaction 
She sang at the Norwich Festival, and it appeared as if 


there was a great future for her in England. But America 


had claims on her and she bade us an affectionate farewell 


Mrs 


passage 


Fisk has returned. I am told she is merely 
More's the Her concert at St 
James Hall on Wednesday night attracted a representative 


And now 


a bird of pity 


audience of musical London, and it was pleasing to note 


that her voice is as beautifully produced and as captivating 


in quality as it was when she first came among us. Her 
selection of songs was wide and varied. She began with 
some pleasing examples of Transatlantic art and then 
showed her versatility in songs by Tschaikowsky, Schu 
bert, Brahms, and Saint-Saéns. Some violin solos were 
excellently rendered by Herr Otto Spamer 
B. W. I 
The Adelphi School of Musical Art. 
HENRY G. HANCHETT, director of the mu- 


D* : 
sical department of delphi College, Br: 


that school, having recently 


oklyn, is 
added 
Mrs 


one of Dr 






pushing the work of 


in the faculty, One of these is 


three teachers 


S. B. Paine, 


piano 
formerly of Louisiana, who is 


lianchet 


most accomplished pupils. She is to take part 


in a faculty concert of the school on Thursday evening 


now out, and sl 


ns for which are 


one of Dr 


December 4, invi 


been 





recitals 
No- 
pu 


such 


Hanchett’s 
Monday, 


has already heard in 


\ studio musicale given by the school on 
17, attracted many parents and friends of 

pupils 
Mrs. Stuart Cl 


lose it 
a studio musicale 


vember the 


pils, for when it is known that the include 
j 


Mrs 


goes without saying that 


concert artists as Paine and it 


will be some- 


thing of a treat. Seven pupils were heard on November 


17, and two of them are now teaching in the school 

Miss Grace Dodge and Miss Dayton, who showed them 

selves to be very promising young artists. Miss Dayton 

played Chaminade’s “Spanish Caprice” and _  Liszt’s 
2 


“Eglogue and Miss Dodge played part of Beethoven's 


ae 


Sonata in B flat, op. 22. At an early date the school will 


offer a song and piano recital by M. W. Bowman, tenor, 
Dr. Hanchett, p Dr 
citals before the New York 


bringing pupils to his Manhattan studio 


and ino Hanchett’s course of re« 


city Board of Education is 


Tom Moore Lyrics. 
ALBERTO DE VERASTEGUI, of 


Ninety-eighth street, gave an 


RS 301 West 
November 
Mrs. St. John 
Brenon read a very interesting essay on the life of Thomas 
Moore, 
Moore 


a most 


evening, 


15, devoted to the lyrics of Thomas Moore 


which was followed by a song recital of the 


melodies, rendered by Heinrich Meyn, tenor, in 


Miss Wiener offi 


manner 


artistic and versatile manner. 


ciated at the piano in her usual capable 





“Scottish Ballads,” to be 


A COMPOSER'S CONCERT. 


CAMILLO ENGEI 
Wednesday insti 
Mende 
interpreted by Mrs. Lillian Pray, 
Leopold Li 


and Max Liebling 


] ] 
a local piano teacher 


uted a concert of his c 


Hall. These 


soprano; Emilio de 


mposi 





tions at Issohn works were 


0 


tone; tenberg, violinist; Paolo 


Gallico, pianist, accompanist 


much seriousness of 


As a composer Mr. Engel reveals 
] 


purpose i decided talent for melody and considerable 


skill in harmonizatior He has studied well the mechanics 
of music making, and uses his materials with cleverness 
ind effect It is as a song writer, however hat he 
seems most likely to achieve distinction. There were nine 
of these numbers on the program, and at least five, set 
o the words of Heine's « Xquisite Lyrisches Intermezzo,” 
possess merit far above the average They deserve fur 
ther early hearing Mrs. Pray interpreted the Heine 
songs with a pleasant soprano voice and with marked mu 
sical intelligence Ihe baritone Mr. de Gogorza has a 
resonant organ, sympathetic and polished 

\ “Ballade,” for piano, is somewl ombre in color 
ng, but interesting melody and harmonization. ‘“Valses 
Nobles” might well have been omitted. Mr. Gallico gave 
musical readings of these piece His tone was better 
than his technic . “Romanza for violin and piano 
was played in very nervous fashion by Mr. Lichtenberg 
Mr. Liebling accompanied with discretion 


WOMEN’S PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


HE piano department of the Women’s Philharmon 
eociety gave tea with music at the rooms of the 
octety 


n CarnegiK 


} Hall, Tuesday aiternoon, November 

18 The members listened to a program contributed by 

two sopranos and a violinist Mr Rollie Borden Low 
sang a number of the songs from Schumann’s cycl 

Frauenlieben und Leber with taste and sympathetic 

‘ Miss Harriet Thorburn sang French songs by 


Chaminade and Lacome Miss Leila A. Stanton pet 
ormed violin pieces by Thomé and Bernard Sinsheimer 
a resident of New Yorl Miss Madge McCalmont a 
companied \ paper or Greek Life of Today” was 
read by Mrs, Howard Freeman Doane 

Lhe board of direct the pia epartment for this 
eason are: Mis \my Fay, « t Miss M. F. Sin 
clair, first vice chairmar Miss J. E. Hard, second vice 
chairman; Mrs. G. Washbourne Smith, secretary; Mrs. ¢ 
( Alden, treasurer; Mrs. E. P. S auditor; Mrs. K 
Roberts, Miss A. E. Smit Miss I. Simmor Mrs 
Orestes Clevelanc G. W. Richardson, Miss G 





Rebecca Mackenzie's Engagements. 


M**: REBECCA MACKENZIE, the soprano, su 
fully assisted Thomas Whitney Surrette at the lec 


ture recital given before the Brooklyn Institute Novem- 
ber 11. “Norse Music” was the theme. Miss Mackenzie 
gave some illustrations by singing seven Norwegian folk 
songs and ballads in the original Norse language, and the 
young singer surprised the large audience by her excel- 


ent the text 


pronunciation ol 


November 13 Miss Mackenzie assisted Mr. Surrette at 
his lecture on “Hansel and Grete given before the Pub 
ic Library Association of New Rochelle Already Miss 
Mackenzie has engagements booked for the month of 
January. She sings in Passaic, N. J., January 21; at 


Fitchburg, Mass., January 23; New Haven, Conn., Janu- 
ary 26, and at a Burns memorial concert January 29. The 
Pittsfield (Mass.) Symphony Orchestra has re-engaged 
Miss Mackenzie for a second concert. February 13 Miss 
Mackenzie will sing the illustrations at a lecture on 


delivered before the Brooklyn 
Rev Louis Hoeek 












MARK HAMBOURG. 


American Tour 1902-1903. 


BEGINNING NOVEMBER 26, 1902, AS SOLOIST WITH PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


Address all communications to 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Representative, 
Music Hall, BALTIMORE. 
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THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. 


aibieatoetec 
By Albert Gerard-Thiers. 


mmm) LiA'T is temperament? We say in speaking 
of our friends or acquaintances, such a 
one is fitted by his temperament to hold 
this position in life, or this one has the 
artistic temperament. Now,  psycho- 
logically speaking—in the nature of every 
human being, by influences of heredity, by accident of 
birth, by physical environment—certain traits become pre- 
dominant; sufficiently so to mold and color the growing 
life of the individual. Quite naturally the mental and 
emotional natures grow and expand, till when the nature 
is sufficiently matured, with hardly a moment for reflection, 
the human being elects to fill such and such a position in 
life, for which through the years of his growth and 
development he has been unconsciously fitting himself. In 
other words the mental and emotional find their highest 
physical expression in the most strongly marked character- 
istics of the individual, or, more concisely, in his tempera- 





nent. 

It goes without saying that not all the complex or- 
ganisms of human life are strongly defined. Not all are 
artists, poets, orators or with a bent toward the medical 
or legal profession. As there are myriads of leaves to 
make up the verdant greens of the forest, as there are 
innumerable shells and pebbles upon the seashore, so 
there are multitudes of human beings that make up the 
eager, busy, workaday crowd. Here and there we see 

giant oak, a jutting crag, a flower so exquisite that we 
cannot pass it by without a sigh of delight, and so here 
ind there in the great garden of life we have one worthy 
to be a leader of men, or one whose beautiful thoughts 
delight and educate us, or in other words we have among 

a genius or one at least possessed of a commanding 


talent 


Do not 


suppose for a moment that I disparage the 
workaday crowd,” or would belittle its usefulness. It 

the toiling, sweating millions that we must thank for 
the forward movement of civilization, for the position of 
the individual today. It is upon a road watered by the 
blood and tears of the working men and women, aye and 
of little children too, that the great juggernaut wheel of 
They live and toil and die, as the 


human progress passes. 
some in mines, some in fac- 


leaves pass in the forests; 
some stitching their lives away in dens where no 
pure air ever enters—that we may find life a little richer; 
may be able to attain a more exquisite blossoming. And 
one of the most exquisite of all the blossoms—the flower 
peerless and beautiful—is the artistic temperament. 

Have you ever noticed the little moods and tenses which 
enlighten you as to the emotional nature of the infant, as 
to its growing mind? For a time it is a sealed book, its 
only physical expression is that of the animal. It eats and 

Then, as you 
Thought seems 


tories, 


sleeps and cries when it feels discomfort. 
bend over it, it looks at you intelligently. 
in the depths of the great eyes gazing into 
but pinioned because denied 
faith, 


omewhere 
“thought and a soul” 
expression. You little tokens of 
little smiles, the pressure of chubby arms round your neck 
Now, if cradled 


yours 


receive love and 


\ll the prisoned soul can express as yet 


given direction, say dramatic or musical, the outlets of 
expression are still barred by lack of experience, but a 
new factor comes upon the scene: somehow, somewhere, 
the little one has imbibed knowledge, for the child lips 
utter strange truths. The child can sing, or play or act 
intelligently and well. It betrays some hidden inner fire 
which permeates the whole of its existence. Still‘a child, 
teachable and eager for all the information you can give; 
it is often too your preceptor and you will do well to be 
guided by its words. Its knowledge is not of this earth. 
If we believe the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
we can say that some long passed genius is struggling 
once more toward the light. Struggling with clearer 
knowledge, more certain development because of the life 
history of long ago. But if we are not prepared to accept 
that theory we can only say in all reverence and faith— 
our child has instructors that we know not of. The whole 
delicate physical organization of the child is as some com- 
plex instrument swept by a mighty unseen hand. Oh the 
pity that in so many cases these examples of the divine 
gift to man are treated as so many avenues to gain, and 
the child life is crushed under the weight of burdens that 
only adult shoulders should carry! When such a child 
appears among us we should train and educate it. Once 
the soul has spoken, once the temperament is so marked 
we cannot fail to notice it, then let us give our best 
endeavors to the right development of mind and body that 
the soul of genius may not be prisoned by its surroundings, 
but able to shine through them, even as the light shown 
ever on the altar, before the Ark of the Covenant. The 
holy of holies is here! The divine afflatus, for it is no 
less—is here in a child’s small frame and growing mind. 
Angel wings shadow him, angel hands guide him, this 
vessel of the Almighty! 

In the case of many of the great musicians of the past 
the temperament betrayed itself at a very early age. The 
child Mozart is a striking case in point. The little fingers 
could hardly press the keys of the piano, the baby hand 
hardly be trusted with a pen, but the brain of the child 

fancies. In the child’s soul blazed 
He “held in his mind the music of 

It was an absolute necessity of his 
Mind and emotional 

instrument of the 


teemed with strange 
the fire of genius. 
wonderful melodies.” 
existence to give them expression. 
powers united to make a _ willing 
physical. 

Mozart was happy in his surroundings, but often we see 
the divine gift treated with contempt, when prejudice 
and narrow minded bigotry—two. of the devil’s handiest 
tools—step in to distort and crush a gift of God. Then 
does the temperament rise superior to its environment and 
prove in its final triumph over many obstacles that he 
fights best who fights on the side of the Almighty. 

The child Bach and also Handel were debarred from 
musical expression by every device the tyranny of narrow 
minds could devise. But mark the result—in the pale 
moonlight the boy Sebastian finds his way to the little 
despised spinet in the dusty attic, and straightway the 
gates of pearl open before him and the harmonies from 
heavenly worlds enfold him. So, too, with Handel; the 
boy was made of sturdy stuff and was a sturdy rebel 
against paternal authority until a powerful friend arose 
who forbade his father to cramp a growing soul. 

The blindness of both these musicians in later years is 
an eloquent testimony to the hardships they endured while 
growing boys for art’s sweet sake. Truly, as Michael 


Angelo says, “genius is eternal patience,” but, without 
the necessary temperament, eternal patience will never 
make a genius. Granted the artistic nature, it must, it 
will, break down every barrier and find its true expres 
sion. Can we think without a sigh of that deaf genius 
Beethoven, standing directing one of his greatest sym 
phonies. At the conclusion the audience broke into fran 
tic applause. He stood unmoved till one of the singers 
motioned to him to see what he could not hear—the en 
thusiasm roused by his genius. Alone with his art he 
stood. No sound had pierced his icebound solitude; yet, 
superior to its environment, his temperament conquered, 
and though he could not with his earthly ears hear them 
played, he still wrote the deathless harmonies which flood 
ed his soul. 

If a precious possession, the divine afflatus is also a dan- 
gerous one. ‘The fire of genius too often burns its frail 
physical temple. The mighty soul overwhelms its tene- 
ment. It should be our duty to train well the physical; 
make of it a chalice fit to hold the divine gift. Otherwise 
mental and emotional will be cramped and the perfect 
physical expression will be, denied them. Some expression 
they will have, but not the most complete. Only a perfect 
union produces a perfect fruit, and the trinity of the 
mental, the emotional and the physical should each be 
equal to each to produce the perfect expression which is 
the temperament. 

Here training and human care step in to do their share 
We say Heaven send us food and raiment, but we do not 
sit down in idleness waiting for the grain to grind itself 
and for the cotton to become a fabric. We say, a God- 
given genius, but we can bid that genius to develop. We 
can be God’s instruments, and what better employment 
could we have? 

Again, temperament is the strange power which sways 
the individual, making some soldiers, some philosophers, 
We must not forget heredity, for 


others poets and so on. 
Here fair an 


each of us is a complex organism 
cestress makes her sweet voice heard, there some robber 
baron or wandering knight speaks through us, saying, in 
no uncertain fashion: “Might is right,” and we take off 
our coats and roll up our sleeves preparing to elucidate 


some 


his doctrine. 

If “heaven lies about us in our infancy,” so also do many 
survivals of the past ages. And these survivals help to 
our lives; to mold them often in most unlovely 
fashion. But here the divine afflatus is a distinct aid, for 
with our ears filled with exquisite harmonies we hear 
but faintly the voices from a long dead past. “We needs 
must love the highest when we know it.” Our humanity 
is so constituted, and this voice is the highest 
know until we reach the perfect life beyond 


mold 


we can 


The artistic temperament, a flame from the altar, burns 
away all dross, and the holder of this proud possession is 
of more than kingly birth. We reverence those born to 
command; when we look into eyes that gaze far beyond 
our ken; when we speak to one in whose ears deathless 
melodies are ringing. The spirit of the Lord rests upon 
such as these. They are fitted by their temperaments to 
absorb more of the Children all of us—surely 


these are elder and more favorite children, nearer to the 
Temperament is the 


Divine. 


great throbbing heart of the universe 
co-ordination of the mental and emotional with the highest 


physical expression. 





in your 


arms lies a child possessing unusual talent in any 
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NEW JERSEY’S MUSIC CENTRE. 


East OranGe, N. J., November 20, 1902 


ERY few people outside of Essex County, N. J., 

and the New York managers and music teach 
importance of the community 
centre of musical cultivation 





ers realize the 
Oranges as a 
and appreciation. Considering the close proximity of the 
metropolis, the amount of good music that is heard here 
Not alone do most of the world’s greatest 


but the work of the amateurs is 


known as the 


is astonishing 
artists give recitals here 
of a superiority rarely equaled 

\mong the society women who are accomplished pian 
Mrs. Chas. Hathaway and Mrs. Robert Hawkes 
worth, of East Orange, Miss Edith Kingman, of 
Excellent vocalists abound, some of them 
Louis Schaup, Mrs. Wayne Bar 
Miss 


times 


sts are 
and 
South Orange 
professionals, like Mrs 

Miss 


appe ared a 


Florence 
number of with th« 
Auditorium, 


nard Stowe and Daisy Bennet 


Stevens, who has 
Kaltenborn Orchestra at the 
young soprano who has been steadily advancing in public 
Miss merely a singer, but a thor 
oughly trained musician, 
National Conservatory 

Mrs. Mabel 
( alvary M. |} 
most fascinating of 
in New York and Brooklyn as in New Jersey. Excellent 
contraltos are Mrs. Edward F. Maher, of St. John’s Ro 
man Catholic Church, of Orange; Mrs. Jean Slee Starr, 
Miss Rita Jackson and Miss Mabel Brown, of the Arling 
Jarnes Wells 
Harper and Vic 


Circle is a 


avor Stevens is not 


having studied the violin at the 


She a pianist of ability 


is also 


Brownlie soloist of the fashionable 


Church, of East 


soprano 
one of the 


well known 


Orange, 1s 


singers, and is almost as 


ton Avenue and 


John R 


r Brown are 


Presbyterian Church. J 
and Wm 
The 
our organists is unquestioned. We have Warren, former 
ly of Grace New York, officiating at the Munn 
Avenue Church; Dinelli, First Church; 
Humiston, Trinity Congregational Church; 


Bland are fine tenors, 


te splendid bassos artistic standing of 
Church, 
Presbyterian 
Ronald Grant, 
John Brewer and others 

though strictly speak 
identified 
[rio dispenses 


The Schumann String Quartette, 
Newark 


musical 


organization, is closely with 


life , and 


high class chamber music 


ng a 
Orange the Gossweiler 
Our choral societies are of the 
attended the concerts of the 


at Music Hall, directed 


best, and those who have 
Orange, 
that that body of 
Oratorio Soci- 


Arthur 


Mendelssohn Union, of 
by Arthur 
easily hold its own in comparison with the 
ety, of New York The Musical Art 

Woodruff director, is also a standard choral organization 
which wealthy 


Mees, agree singers can 


Society, 


is patronized by the 
Carnegie attended 
addressed the audience 
in a speech in praise of the s The Haydn 


rely of amateurs, conducted by 


of female voices only, 


social element Andrew one of its 


concerts last season, at which he 


ciety's work 
Orchestra, composed entirely 
Mr. van Praag, is an established institution, giving three 
oncerts annually, admission to which is by invitation 
Among connoisseurs of music who contribute liberally to 
John Heald, of Llewellyn Park, West Or- 
Dixon, Ernest Napier and Mrs. Alexander 
and Mrs. Eppley, of Hutton Park 
men’s club of 
region is the Tuesday Musical, of East Orange, whose 
Field, Jr 
Hall 


Only members of high attainments are 


the cause ar¢ 


inge; George 


King, of East Orange, 


The most impor.ant we music the entire 


pres 
[his club will give seven 


dent is Mrs. Franklin 


Orange, in addition to its 


mibiic ¢ 


mecerts at Union 


allowed to appear at the public concerts. The club has 
several well known pianists, notably Mrs. A. Marie Mer 


rick, Mrs. A. Gonzales Pierson, Mrs. Wm. Aitken, Miss 
Bessie Warren and Miss Laura Stucky Miss Ruby 
Gerard Braun is the club’s bright violinistic star; Miss 


Anna Jessen and Miss Hazel Todd are young violinists 
of promise, who frequently appear at the club musicales 
The foremost singers are Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Mason, Mrs 
Raymond Smith, Miss Bennet, Miss Jackson, Miss Dealy 
and its chorus is improving in quality under the 
guidance of the new leader, Ronald Grant 
Several smaller clubs prefer to remain in 
but the Woman’s Club, of 
numbering 400 members, has this year introduced a 
department in charge of Mrs. Charles Hathaway and Mrs 


able 


conservative 


seclusion, powerful Orang 


musi 


Robert Graham, which promises to promote the interests 


of music culture in the Oranges Crara A. Korn 


CLASSES IN SIGHT SINGING. 
UESDAY Miss Eva B. Dem 


ing opened a in her studio, 402 


morning of this week 
sight singing 


and hereafter the class will 


class 


n 


' t 
meet 


and 403 Carnegie Hal! 


every Tuesday and Friday morning, from 11 to 12 o'clock 


Miss Deming s work meeting the needs of many 


dents, as she teaches sight singing and choral mi 


most practical and thorough way. Students learn 





ill their music at sight without the aid of an men 
and are thus prepared to do « r work Phere very 
little of this work done in America. Miss Deming has 
studied with the finest teachers in Boston, Chicago and 
Philadelphia, as well as those of I pe, ar er knowl 
edge of the most advanced methods |} enabled her to 
arrange this work so that eads th ac nw 10Uut 
any break from the elementary to the most advanced work 
Miss Deming is not only a musician, but is specially gifte 
as a teacher, and is able to impart her knowledge in suc 
a clear and logical way that many of her 1 ave 
become proficient sight readers 

Advanced classes meet Monday and 1 day afternoons 
from 3 to 4, and from to 5 o'clock, and Tuesday even 
ings from 8 until 9 o’ck Children’s class meets every 





Saturday morning from 10 to 11 o'clock 


Miss Deming receives pupils wishing to arrange for class 


and lessons between 12 and 1 o'clock Mondays 


Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays 


private 
Students of music have 


the privilege of visiting the classes upon applying to Miss 


Deming 


CAMPANARI IN SAVANNAH. 
November 19, 1902. 
Fri 


Lawton 


SAVANNAR, Ga., 


season last 


HE Savannah Music Club opened the 


day night by giving an artist concert in the 


Memorial. Giuseppe Campanari was heard in a fine pro 
gram of sixteen songs by Italian, French, German and 
English composers. Miss Emma E. Coburn gave the singer 


artistic support at the piano 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt is 
and Mme. Fannie 


] concert 


engaged for the third « 


announced for the next concert 


Bloomfield-Zeisler has been 


by the club 
ring. The club has 





calling at 
Andreas 


sent out notices to musical pe the city 


tention to the appearance of the German tenor 


Savannah Thea 


Dippel at tl € e next Monday 


CARL ORGAN RECITALS. 





HE “Old First” Church was crowded Tuesday 

Y evening, November 18, the occasion being the 

% second in the autumn series of organ recitals by 
William C. Carl. Men and women stood patiently outside 


in the vestibule and some remained in this uncomfortable 


position for an hour or more to hear the music. Miss 
Kathrin Hilke, solo soprano of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
vas the assisting vocalist. Mr. Carl played two new work 
ind the remainder of the program w ade up fror 
numbet heard at his former { 
Sonata in the Style of Hand \ 
Vision in D flat, op. 64 Bil 
Dor Toccata, in D mit j B 
Ar Miriam’s Song of Tr ( 
M kK Hilh 

Idylle Piffaro (first time in Amer Ernest H. Ss 
Scherzo Symphonique Georges Debat-Ponsan 
\ve Maria (new) William Henry Richmond 
Ihe Royal Banners ( es W Pearce 

1, On Mighty Pens (Creation) Josef Haydr 

Miss Kathrin Hilke 
Alla Schumann 

Even a musician of Mr. Carl “ ‘ 
regarding the “Idylle Piffar by Ernest H. Smit Mod 
ern musical dictionaries descr e piff a e, I 
the instrument more closely resembles the old e obo 
still used in Italy and the Ty Mr. Carl fond of 
lescriptive writing and he rarely f bring . 
poser’s ideas. He made the n Mr. Sn effective 
little composition The new “Ave Maria y R 1d 
proved a charming number, played t wv n Carl 
most finished style 

The Wolstenholme Sonata, w t gri pla 
tween two largos and a minuet a ‘ g ement 
s a grand work, and it was grandly pe ‘ I ib 
dued Bibl piece the Bach Toccata, the Scherz by Deba 
Ponsan, and “The Royal Banners,” by I gave riet 

the list The Pearce cot | 

sia written for the orgar The <¢ d 
vith good purpose two ancient choral Vex Reg 
Prodeunt,” by St. Venant Fi t 
sixth century, and the Palm Si i All ¢ 
Laud and Honor,” by Mel 
century mposer! Ir ng 2 gr M 
Carl includes much that f toric ré t 
church and to the divine art 

Miss Hilke sang both of her arias with expression and 
the volume and beauty of ce expected of tist of 
her standing 

Miss Lilian Carllsmith, the ontralto, and Charles 
Schuetze, the harpist of the Philharmonic Orcl 

sted Mr. Carl last evening, that being the third recit 
lwo more are to follow n December ) 

S. C. Bennett's Pupils. 

MONG the recent additions to S. C. Bennett's cla 
A of professional pupils is Miss Rose Marie Heilig 
teacher of singing in the conservatory San Antoni 
Tex. Miss Heilig studied in Europe for several years 
and is a successful vocal teacher. Mrs. Byron Shear, re 


ted with the Auditorium Conservatory a 
Chicago, 1s now in New York studying with Mr Ben 
Mrs. Shear was a former pupil of Madame Mar 


cently conne 


nett 














His technique is magnificent. 
chestra, and also play with the most exquisite softness and refinement. 
Every gradation of light and shade is realized to perfection. 
only the absolute command he possesses over the keyboard that entitles 
M. Pugno to so high a rank, it is the extraordinary way in which he 
is able to interpret the thoughts of the different composers, the 
poetry and charm of his playing. 


[Morning Post, London, June 13, 1902.) 


The piano recital given by M. Pugno at Queen's Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon was an artistic treat. There is no greater pianist living. 





He can turn the piano into an or- 


It is not 


FIRST APPEARANCE WITH 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


OCTOBER 17. 





Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
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E1.E 


OQUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, New York, 





HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 








Millie. 


de LUSSAN 


For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 
SELECTIONS FROM HER FAMOUS OPERA ROLES A PROMINENT FEATURE. 
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BUFFALO. 


——_—_—_—__—_ 


Buriato, N. Y., November a1, 1902 


T present the musical season in this city offers 

Many attractions, Operas, concerts, recitals 
each has something to please individual taste. 
Two of our leading music firms give weekly 
recitals. In Robert Loud’s hall there is sure 
to be a large audience to enjoy the playing 





of Albert C. Mayer, who evinces good taste in his per- 
formance of Liszt's Polonaise No, 2, Chopin’s Ballade in 
Caprice Espagnole, Wagner- 
and other music equally good. 


G minor, Moszkowski's 
Liszt “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” 
Usually some bright young vocalist makes her début at 
these recitals. 

H. Tracey Balcom, farther uptown, has acquainted our 
with the beauties of the Aeolian pipe organ and 
pianola. Aeolian Hall has a seating capacity of 300. It is 
always wel! filled with teachers, students and music lovers 
generally, who are glad to listen to such a program as 
this: Concert Overture, “Cockaigne” (“In London Town”) 
\eolian pipe organ; Pinsuti’s “Queen of the Earth,” sung 


citizen 


by Fred Roginson, baritone, accompanied by the pipe or- 
gan; Etude in G minor, op. 67, No. 2, Moszkowski; Fifth 
Waltz Brillante, op. 119, Loeschorn; “On the Wings of 
Song,” Mendelssohn-Liszt, pianola; Wedding March and 
Eltin Chorus (from *‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’), Men- 
“Palm Branches,” Faure, Mr. 
overture, “Le 
Loud and 


delssohn-Liszt, pianola; 


the pianola; 


Messrs. 


Roginson, accompanied by 
Roi d Ys,” Lalo, Aeolian pipe organ. 
Balecom are public spirited citizens who deserve the thanks 
f all for trying to educate people to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the best composers, 

that Buffalo is indifferent and lacks 


If this be true how then is it possible 


It has been said 
musical enthusiasm. 
200 music teachers to earn a comfortable income in 


Ihe fact that they do is proven, for artists from 


for 


our city? 


older musica! centres are constantly coming to swell the 
ranks of the profession. Artists like the Czags, Theodore 
Salmon, Madame Blauw, Signor d’Anna, Mrs. Frances 


Humphrey, the latter long associated with Victor Capoul 
in New York. There are many others who are equally 
well known, Ili we have 
awakened at last through the efforts of such musical peo- 
ple as F. C. M. Lautz, Hobart Weed, John Lund, Mr 
Cornwell, Carl Adam, F. W. Riesberg, Joseph Mischka, 
J. de Zielinski, Mr. Hartieur, William J. Sheehan, Henry 
Marcus, Frank Davidson and Frederick Kraft, to say 


were ever apathetic we been 


nothing of the great work accomplished by our fine or- 
ganists and teachers of music whose name is legion. 
ee 


= 


=_s 


Ss 


Last week the opera of “Martha” was very acceptably 
given; the Misses Rennyon and Norwood singing on alter- 
nate nights the role of Lady Harriet Durham, Miss Du 
Fre personating Nancy, the waiting maid. Plunkett was 
acted and sung on alternate nights by Messrs. Goff and 


Paull; Lionel by d’Aubigne. 


a za 
= — 


lhe many New York friends of Jaroslaw de Zielinski 
will be glad to hear of his recent successful recital, which 
partook also of the nature of a lecture, at Saginaw, Mich., 
under the auspices of the Euterpean Club. Mr. de Zie- 
linski is a fine speaker and a brilliant musician, and this 
particular recital was noted for its masterly interpretation 


f Scandinavian, Polish and Russian composers. 


we -_s 
Se J 
—— ‘_ 


he twentieth Pop concert, given by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, John Lund conductor, was an unqualified suc- 
cess. Convention Hall was filled by a well pleased audience. 


Buffalo. “Nobil Signore” (“Les Huguenots”) was admirable, 
and one was reminded of Mme. Scalchi in her palmiest 
days. Mlle. de Lussan was thoroughly en rapport with her 


enthusiastic listeners and responded graciously, even 
joyously, to the demand for encores. The latter were 
songs by Ronald and Allitson, and an English ballad. She 


was accompanied by Mr. Franconi on the piano. 


_-s _s 
_—— vo 


The next Pop concert is announced for November 30. 
Raoul Pugno will be the soloist. The manager, Mr. Ehrich, 
announced that all the 
would be 25 all reserved. If 

larger audiences, an extension will 


admission to other concerts of 


season cents, seats 
this price brings out 
have to be added, for on this last occasion the immense 


auditorium was crowded to its utmost capacity. 


Z << 
On Sunday evening, at the Star Theatre, the West- 


minster Coronation Choir will give a concert under the 
Branscombe. This choir is said to 
Their soloists are fast winning 


direction of Edward 
excel in concerted singing. 
an international reputation. 


_s 
—— ¥ 


i) 


Sousa and his band will be heard at the Teck Theatre 
on Sunday night, November 23. The soloists, Miss Estelle 
Liebling, soprano; Miss Grace Jenkins, violinist; Arthur 


Py yor, tre »ymbone. 


Bizet’s “Carmen” was given on Wednesday night and 
Friday night, and will be given at the matinee on Saturday. 


The title role was sung by Miss Marion Ivell. 


Se a 
_— _— 


“Mikado” will be the opera for the entire week beginning 
November 24. Much regret is felt because it will be the 
farewell week here of the Castle Square company. 


-_-s as 
ve _ 


The financial success of the Teck Theatre series of an- 
nual musicales seems assured, judging by the way the 
and this is due to the 
Miss Saidee Abell. The 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
December 2; Miss Helen Henschel and Miss Winifred 
Smith, January 6; Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsch, the 
old fashioned players, on January 22; Frederic Lamond, 
VIRGINIA KEENE. 


subscriptions are coming in, 
tact and executive ability oi 


artists and dates are as follows: 


February 23. 





Fletcher Music Method. 

ISS MARGARET SCHWEIKER 
faculty of the Willizmsport (Pa.) Conservatory of 
Music, and will be in charge of the musical kindergarten 
department. The method used is the Fletcher Simplex 
and Kindergarten, so widely known and in use in the 
largest and best conservatories in the world, and indorsed 
by the leading musicians and teachers, among them John 
W. Chadwick, director of the New Eng- 
William Mason 


has joined the 


Philip Sousa, G 
land Conservatory; Signor Garcia, Dr. 
and scores of others. 

The method is and 
method of musical kindergarten, Miss Schweiker 
holds a full diploma from the Fietcher School in New 
York, having taken the full course under Miss Fletcher 
personally. and is iully prepared to take complete charge 


Fletcher the oldest the original 


and 


of this work. 








ANTED—A manager to arrange for organ recitals, 

by a prominent concert organist, in towns of 5,000 

to 50,000 population; excellent opportunity for right party. 
“Address D, care of Tue Musicat Courter. 





A CRY FROM ST. LOUIS. 


~ > - 


Sr. Louis, November 21, 1902. 


mum) AN TE D—A philanthropic manager who will 
play a few musical attractions in St 
Louis this season. 

The rust on the hinges of the doors of 
our new music building, the Odeon, is so 
thick that it is dangerous to open them. 
The bottom is nearly worn out of the office chair, and the 
stenographer’s fingers have acquired chronic rheumatism 
A few bursted bubbles, a few blasted hopes, a few false 
season up 


alarms, and the story of the St. Louis musical 


to date is told. Will some philanthropic manager please 
come to the rescue with a few musical attractions 

It was announced that 
month with his opera company, and great interest was man 
ifested not only to the but to hear the 
Rusticana” as he 
Louis is essentially an opera town, and 


Mascagni would be here this 


see composer, 


“Cavalleria would interpret it, and also 
to hear “Iris.” St 
no other musical enterprise has made the financial success 
attained by the Castle Square Opera Company during its 
enterprising New 


to St. Louis at 
! 


two seasons at Music Hall. If some 
York manager or capitalist would come 
this time and build on Grand avenue a hotel or office build 
ing, comprising a theatre, and put in a first class opera 
company, he could pay for his building by the end of the 
Worlds Fair in 1904. 

A year ago the writer prepared a plan for such a build 
ing, and submitted it to some capitalists here, but they had 
other irons in the fire, and nothing came of the proposi 


tion. It is strange that nearly all the building being done 
to care for the World’s Fair crowds is backed by outside 
capital and promoted by non-residents of St. Louis. This 
suggestion regarding the hotel and theatre is not addressed 
to a philanthropic manager, but to a business man who 
wants to make some money 

There is considerable feeling here regarding the Mas 


cagni episode, and particularly concerning the probable ef 
fect European opinion and prejudice regarding this 
country, 


upon 
Without doubt Mascagni’s representation to his 
effect that he 


countrymen and to all Europe will be to the 


has been misused 


Brother Innes, of trombone and brass band fame, was 


announced to appear and break the monotony of silence, 
but his name has been taken down and no other substituted 
A few weeks ago it looked as though Duss would visit 
St. Louis, but he seems either to be forgotten or to have 
forgotten. 

eS € 


The Choral-Symphony Society will dash into the arena 


with its first subscription concert Thursday evening, 
November 27. Rehearsals for this concert have not yet 
begun, but they probably will this month. There was a 


strike for higher wages on the part of the members of the 


orchestra, with just what effect it is difficult to say rhis 
much has leaked out—that the personnel of the orchestra 
is not quite what was expected by the conductor. Mrs 
John T. Davis, who is chairman of the program and 


soloists’ committee, and has been the actual manager of the 
tour 


the 


society, has concluded her labors and started for a 
of the world. Mrs. James L. Blair, 
Morning Choral Club, organizer and promoter of a number 
of vocal classes for the musical education of young ladies 
and president of the lady the 
World’s Fair, is now acting chairman. 

The article published recently in THe Musicat Courter 


on the St. Louis Church Choir Trust stirred up an amount 
The 


president of 


board of managers of 


of enthusiasm that was decidedly pleasant to witness 








he soloist was Mlle. de Lussan, always a favorite in 


JENNY OSBORN 


SOPRANO. 


CONCERT, 
ORATORIO, 
SONG RECITALS, 


American Season, 1902-3, 
After three years in Europe. 


MANAGEMENT : 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





the Mendelssohn Trio Club. 


Alexander "Saslavsky, Violinist, 
Victor Sérlin, Violoncellist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Pianist. 


for Terms and Open Dates address N. VERT, 
9 East Seventeenth St.. New York City. 








Frederic Lamond 


PIANIST. 


Business Manager: GEORGE W. STEWART, - - - ; - 


First American Tour begins October, 1902. 


- 120 Tremont Street, Boston, 


MASON 4 HAMLIN PIANOFPORTE. 
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other musical papers throughout the country, which had 
representatives in St. Louis, took up the matter without 
mentioning THE Musicat Courter, and aired 


in any 


the proposition according to their meagre knowledge of 


way 


Even the daily papers saw fit to devote sev 
eral to but to DHE 
MusicaL Courter with being their of 


the subject 


columns it, strangely forgot credit 


source information 
However, the trust is very quiet, has made many explana 
tions and apologies and probably will keep quiet as long 
as it knows the eyes of the greatest musical paper in the 


world are on it. 


PUGNO WINS MORE PRAISE. 














HE appended extracts are from local criticisms on 
Pugno’s first recital in Mendelssohn Hall: 

It was not so much a pianist’s program as a musician's and a 
music lover’s that Raoul Pugno presented yesterday afternoon at 
his first recital in Mendelssohn Hall. He was rewarded for it by 
the keen enjoyment of a large audience There are not many pian 
ists who will play Bach's music n these days as Bach wrote 

nd without brass ornaments pr ded by Liszt to make it pian 
istic M. Pugno dared to do it yesterday; and the F minor Pre 
lude and Fugue from the second book of the “Well Tempered 
Clavichord” and the three movements of the Italian Concert ner 
a delightful part of the program, whether they were planistic 

r not He played them beautifully, poetically, with a spirit of 
romance us they should be ayed nd wit! e structure f the 
fugue clearly it not obtrusively displayed here are strange 
contrasts in his playing—beavtiful ne r, exg te ing of 

eme fine cantabile and passage { the utn ti C nd ba 
ance Schumann I ng wank a Wier { w r 

ayed e v € ‘ ne syst excellent achievements M 
Pugr ed the ¢ 1 t S at f Beetl en in at 
poetic ei i tr r « f two ¢ I piece 
wo piece f c Grieg and Liszt's 17 teenth H 
garian Rha | It lelig grar and r ¢ Ww 
i performance C aged r r n nd 1 arted ea r 
throughout M. Pugr t ‘ whose unconvent 1 as a 

isic tyle for e ¢ {it ew e good pia 
playing New York 1 r 

R Pug ng I , ving 
cu ' y orchestral cence er ut Carnegie Hall, came ward 
yeste y afterr at Mende Hall w t r i He 

as nored by r tendar 2ud e whic filled the r 

and w h testified | ppre ea e€ to its enjoymer It was 

audience in w I ur igied w ma s and paid 
their re € 1 eresting exponents of the H 

I i nvig g@ re The ne al number were mus 
f the n pirited kind s re imirably suited M 
Pugn emperamer and t 

He beg esterday with the |} r Prelude and Fugue of | 
wl I € I ayved w cle | A y l wa 4 r t wa 
ng p pert r and € € te nica i ar sn 
nne ur dy ree r I I r W me t 
t next 1 I Italian Conce was in distine bet 
ter f 

Lee r S at ‘ nex ar er r 
r r ire rf na tte He read com] n wit 
rot pat ar r r ! e fina mer nN 

nceerned, in a pure Beet r rhe fine adjustme f rela 

r necessary to ¢ < ying, was not disturbed, but there 

i gor age ve is 1 < is Beeth r mse wa 
wor d ay at the ar 

Next « exce from S« nr Phantasiestucke Nos 
; id 8 De Abe Griller 1 “End n Lied Here 
th nist seemed c ew element, for e played 

rl ndon, great ety of expre n and profound 

Espe ally w r € r t selected wa e at h € 

He played it in a manner t c tle to be desired. Im Sx 
1 ng nk n f wed, he again showed hin 

elf ‘ ve f er tle a (rer am « posers f 
€ piar He 1 1 t Ss mp rmance a wea f vitality 
coupled w nding He lighted hing and he 
ler nstrated that S ant tiie hythms ad the wn signih 

cance 

were a nocturne and a waltz of Chopin, 
yianist’s own ¢ tions 
Au Printemy and a 
ig d, however, to convince 





is an entertainment 


THE JEWELL-HOSEA RECITAL. 








Zs ASHIONABLE people and music lovers in large 
"e numbers assembled in Knabe Hall last Thursday 
night for the joint recital given by Miss Anna 
Jewell, pianist, and Robert Hosea, baritone. Both artists 
reside in New York, and as a paying audience heard their 
concert speaks well for the musica! quality and manage 
Rovert Hosea 
men I we eve Phe I n the pr 
gram belong t ha terest dvance 
»onate, ] f 3 | 
M \ 
Im wunde M M Schur 
\ r I C r S t 
Die Rose lie I S ‘ 
Wer ene Auge s , 
I XZ er s« ar 
R H 
Mare Wit MacDow 
I neg Sinding 
M 1 
Hark, Hark Lark! Bchube 
M ee M. L. I g 
H a H Korba 
R Hose 
I I ( 
Re t ‘ I l ( 
Concert I i i 
M lew 
l Chopin Son 1 in B fla I m at plat 
playing in New York have neglected of late, and therefor: 
it Was a gre: ple i it ce nore Miss Jewel 
s a perform f marke¢ d ality and temperament 
In the “I il Mare yroduced rilling effect 
The Pre et k at a rapid gait, but it what tradi 
tic len s. The MacDowell and Sinding numbers gave 
students something to think about, for Miss Jewell played 
them delightfully, and followed these favorite pieces witb 
the Rubinstein Barcarolle in G minor. Her reading of the 
Chopin studies was without affectation ry} Martucci 
Etude she played rilliantly Recalled several times, Mis 
Jewell gave a stirring performance f Liszt Second Hun 
garian Rhapsody.” 
Mr. Hosea is a young singer who shows marked in 
provement in voice and style When an American artist 


ler as Mr 


press 


Hosea sang 
The 


can sing the Schumann “Dichter” lie: 


hesitate about ng forward 


them, he need not 





of the second group of songs 
by singing the second first, and the t 1. The 
the Lark,” is by Shakespeare, 


baritone changed the order 


first secor poem 


for Schubert's * Hark Hark 
and Mr. Hosea did right t ng the song in English. The 
resonant, manly quality of | voice rang out true in the 
Hungarian Folk Song,” by bay. Mr. Hosea added as 
, . : 

an extra number, “Quaff of Purple Wine,” an old English 
song 

Joseph Pi ireil aye Mr Hosea s Tt mpaniments 
musically and very symp etic \ 

M Hosea was the it a <¢ ‘ st week given 
y the ( ral Club, « Troy N \ i the lowing 

i sm reier t r ippe F n that oc 
casior 

R t Hose | Hi 

: f | ' 
ee fi 
F a ' re I 
ere t ‘ g f 
re 1 ! H Fe x 
> t kK t ar ‘ “ Ir 
ang Eng Drinking 5S H 
rt ‘ g e M. R i re 
Ma ec S Hark, Hark e Lark Korbay 
Ha Horse He r f n 
1) Jeever r Re N 


TRABADELO IN PARIS. 


| N t | | | ¢ \« ce I M ae ib ae tl 
cel ited pr g given a g mu 
le ) ugurate the rey ‘ I ind | m 
il receptior | “ ‘ Phe ee W a gre vel 
d ll e interpret e | rf. ng whon 
vere several puy he xt nary su 
ce 
M le 1 ac elig ew 
heard in the Prize Song f Me nget Salut 
demeurte Fat d e B i R ‘ 
the rendering hese gs the ex lu ease W 
hich the great a t p ‘ i t pli 
s was greatly i ed t u ty 4 
quite i peci ] Ml cle i ibade ble | ’ 
ake e remafrt C nter] < i WW 
pre he aude 
Mr. de Trabade bee nucl grat ‘ 
great succes | ) the Z ie aire i 
At 1 Miss Gera e | I " ist s ed 
< € nd ca I t the Be Upe ! 
uccess M Mary Garden, wl 1 e fh place 
e Paris Opéra Comique, and w i rmet 
pup Mr. de Trabad« 
At le presel time M le ery busy ( 
cause 1 add 1 vy le ‘ hing 
me pupils who are about to make eir déb 


MENDELSSOHN TRIO CLUB. 


page caguomer dich Trio in C minor w be played 
as the opening number at the second concert by 


the Mendelssohn Trio ( 


the Hot Majest M day Dec r I 
[rio in F major yy Bargic Ww i be pe med nd 
the n iddle € « I grat the | nis i d 

ellist of the club, Messrs. Spross and Sér W perform 
wo movements N de Sona piat 1 ‘cell 
The vocalist of the concert Albert Quesne enor. wi 

sing songs by Fontenailes, Tschaikowsky, Arthur Goring 
Thomas and George W. Chadwick 








Miss FEILDING ROSELLE, 


Mezz0-Contralto. 
ORATORIO, RECITAL and OPERA. 
ADDRESS: 


221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 


Rudge 


~-=seenengger” 
CONTRALTO. 


Management F. 0. RENARD, 
444 Central Park West,New York. 


Exclusive Management 


C. L. GRAFF & CO. 
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CARNEGIE HALL, 





R. WATKIN MILLS 


ENGLAND’S EMINENT BASSO. Assisted by M. EOUARD PARLOVITZ, the noted Polish Pianist. 
IN AMERICA, MARCH, APRIL and MAY, 1903. 


Can be secured for ORATORIO AND RECITALS. 


Under the Sole Direction of W. SPENCER JONES, Brockvilic, Canada. 








JESSIE DAVIS, °3™ 


CONCERTS—RECITALS-—-LESSONS. 


(63 Messachusetts Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





MISS EFFIE STEWART 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO, 


35 West Elcveath Street, e NEW YORK, 
or Leading Agents. 


New Hotel Bellevue. 
NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Central Location. European Plan. 
ARV BEY & WOOD. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams St., CHICAGO. 








FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, Etc. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 181 East 17th St. 
or 26 East 88d Street, New York City. 
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VOCAL ART IN 
GERMANY AND ITALY. 


iene 
By Anna Lankow. 

ROM the fine Munich Wagner performances at 
the Prinz Regenten Theater my charming 
companion, Miss Pauline French, and myself 
went to my native town, Bonn a-Rhine. We 
first visited the birthplace of Beethoven in 
the Bonngasse. This noble institution is too 

well known to speak about. Of late, however, it has be- 

come more of a place to glorify the waning violinist 

Joachim than the great tone hero himself. Well, time 





will change that again 
We visited the new Cologne City Theatre, embellished 
with fine paintings by Sacha Schneider, to hear a per- 
ormance of Smetana’s “Bartered Bride.” Director Julius 
Hofmann, who has the fame of being one of the best 
theatre directors, does everything to satisfy his public. 
lhe orchestra is under fine conductorship and the chorus 
fairly well, but somewhat small. The soloists might stand 
as examples in artistic value to any other stock company 
we heard—earnest in endeavor, but weak in the capacity 
of vocal art. The music of “The Bartered Bride” is sun- 
hiny, of national color, yet a little too many scales in 
thirds and sixths for my taste. 
- IT called on the publishers, Breitkopf & Har- 
ind received a great impression of that enormous 
stablishment, which is, in the musical line, the greatest 
n the world, producing everything pertaining to printing 


In Leipsi 


usic 


In Leipsic we heard Mozart's “Belmonte and Con- 
intze,” with a passable Constantze, a gay Blondchen, a 
painstaking Belmonte and an Osniere without the neces- 


ary depth of voice. In Frankfort and Mainz “Tann 
hauser”’ was given 
In Berlin I called on the different agents to introduce 
to them Andreas Schneider, baritone; S. P. Veron, basso, 
and for the future Miss Pauline French; also telling them 
the coming artists in my studio. Miss French, when 
finished vocally and equipped with at least twelve roles in 
German, has the opportunity to enter the stock company 
f any of five opera houses, three of which are court op 
eras. For Mrs. Beatrice Flint I have secured the engage- 
s coloratura singer for the Royal Opera House in 


Stuttgart. Her début takes place as soon as her reper- 
ry of twelve roles is finished—Marie, in “The Daughter 
of the Regiment”; Marcelline, in “Fidelio,” and Aenn- 
hen, in “Die Freischiitz,” being demanded as first roles 
If Andreas Schneider and S. P. Veron had had their 
dozen or more parts in German instead of in Eng 


they would have been engaged in Munich, Cologne, 
Stuttgart, Wiesbaden and Dresden, whereas now they will 
ive guest appearances only in opera and concert. In 
Berlin I introduced them at a great social function at the 
home of my father-in-law, Prof. Ludwig Pietsch, to the 
st illustrious in the world of music, literature and art 
lhey created a furore, and men of artistic fame like Fried 
h Gernsheim, Siegfried Ochs, Otto Floersheim and C 
\. Bratter predicted brilliant careers. We also spent a 
htful evening with Otto Floersheim and his charming 
bride in their beautiful new home, where is also now thc 
Berlin headquarters of Tue Musica CouRIER 
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the title role and Geraldine Farrar, who substituted for 
Mme. Nuovina, as Marguerite. Krauss has become more 
noble in voice color, when he does not sing too open, and 
more artistic in phrasing and delivery, but he has yet to 
learn to blend his height with his medium. Miss Farrar 
was a positive disappointment. Her appearance is very 
pleasing, almost childlike, but her acting amateurish—pain- 
fully so. Her voice is warm in the medium, very labored 
in the high range and absolutely inadequate for any climax, 
and much too small for a big house. Thus she fell flat in 
the church scene and finale, the recipient of the honors of 
the evening being Krauss alone. Of the Mephisto the less 
said the better. 

A performance of Mozart’s “Figaro’s Hochzeit,”” which 
1 also saw five years ago with almost the same cast, minus 
five years age and voice, was quite dull. In amount of age 
and disagreeableness of voice Frau Herzog was a real 
“star” and all her usefulness cannot make up for the dis- 
pleasure she causes one. So I really have to agree to what 
one whispers in Berlin, what one speaks aloud in German 
music centres, that in Berlin opera is poor and needs new 
talent in abundance if it is to retain its fame and noble 
rank. 

While in Berlin I received from Director Engel, in 
Strassbourg, an invitation to witness Charpentier’s 
‘Luise” and “The Troubadour,” hastened in the schedule 
of the repertory in my honor, because my pupil, Miss 
Martha Hofacker was to sing “Lenora.” Of course I 
accepted the invitation. Of Charpentier’s “Luise” I can 
say that it is not lacking in individual invention, although 
in earnest moments it reminds one all the time of Wag- 
ner, and in gay ones he uses French folksongs, which are 
thrilling in their rhythmical piquancy. I would have wished 
him though another reading than that of Capellmeister 
Otto Lohse, which abounded in f. or pp. only. In the f. 
no singer could be heard, and in the pp. one was aware 
how they had strained themselves during the ff. of the 
orchestra. 

The “Troubadour” gave me a real surprise in the won- 
derful improvement my young artist, Miss Martha Hof- 
acker, has made in every way. The voice has grown in 
warmth, richness of coloring and dramatic intensity. Her 
acting has become convincing and sure. The critics all 
wondered at her vocal skill in the coloratura work, having 
a dramatic voice. I wish many of my pupils could be under 
the artistic guidance of a man of Director Engel’s value, 
and under the refined musical influence of Capellmeister 
Fried, well known in New York. He had the orchestra 
actually breathe and sing with the singers; quite a differ- 
ence from the Lohse orchestra noise. Mr. Schlitzer was 
a competent Manrico. All this singer does seems to be 
in an artistic spirit. 

We also heard at Strassburg Dr. Hans Huber’s mag- 
nificent Bécklin Sinfonie, under Stockhausen. This work 
abounds in beautiful themes and wonderful orchestral ef- 
fects. It is to be hoped that our American conductors 
will have it in their programs; also his chamber music 
is of original invention and fine workmanship. 

The next stop was Pallauza, Lago Maggiore, where I 
met my cousin, Johanna Klinckerfuss, at the home of the 
wonderfully gifted couple, the Marquis and Marchesa della 
Valle de Casanova; he a pianist, a pupil of Liszt, and poet, 
and she a noted artist. My cousin, who is court pianist to 
the King of Wiirtemberg, was a favorite pupil of Liszt, and 
in the last years has devoted her playing to gather a fund 


for a Liszt bust, to be placed in the park in Stuttgart. This 
bust, under work at Rome, will be unveiled next spring 
She tells me Felix Weingartner and his orchestra are to 
come to the United States next February. 


Two days later we were in Venice, where I| visited my 


friend the Princess Carolath Hatzfeldt, the most beautiful 
woman at the Court of Emperor William I. In the Tea 
tro Malibran we heard a howled performance of “Trova 
tore,” and although the conductor had a closed score, th« 
instruments did not come in at the right moment The 
women all sang to middle C in chest voice. They sang to 
the gallery, which shouted vociferously “‘Bis bis,” and I 
chimed in with great fun. 

There was no music to be heard in Rome during our stay, 
so we spent all our time enjoying the wonderful treasures 
of antique and modern Rome, shown us with really scien 
tific knowledge by my artist pupil Eladio Chad. Mr 
Chaoé has just been decorated for his singing in Madrid 
He is studying repertory in Italian, and is bound to make a 
career by force of musical talent, taste and temperament. 

The last station was Naples. Here they opened the sea 
son with “Fedora,” by Umberto Giordano. This opera 
has a sinfonic character with tremendous climaxes, which 
the singers have to finish more by histrionic ability than 
by singing. However, it contains fine chances for singing 
short songs. Giordano seems to me more individual and 
original than Charpentier. The singers were better than 
in Venice, but none of them of real importance. 

If I am now asked, “How was the singing standard 
over there?” I can only say, “Very bad, much more so 
than I could have believed from hearsay or critics, and 
in Italy much worse than in Germany.” The cause of this 
is that not enough time is devoted to real mechanical 
study of vocal art by reasonable systematic methods 

Everywhere in Germany tone is sacrificed to the word 
One must not forget that vocal art consists of two ele 
ments, tone and word, and before one has acquired the 
ability to combine the two in any tempo there exists no 
perfect vocal art. In Italy they do the opposite. They 
sacrifice the word for noise. I shall not wonder at all if in 
five years from now all American singers studying for 
grand opera in my studio will fill some of the best places 
in European opera houses 

They must wake up abroad to the understanding that 
there is something methodically wrong with their voices 
I hope so for their own sake, for in Germany art is sa- 
cred and one of the greatest factors in educating the 
people ANNA LANKOW 


Federation of Musical Clubs. 


ROCHESTER, Novembcr 19, 1902 
HE semi-annual meeting of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs was held here yesterday and today 
Mrs. J. H. Webster, the president, occupied the chair at 
all the sessions Many interesting and encouraging re 
ports were read, and these showed the growth of the Fed 


} 


ar veing ad 


eration and the musical spirit. New clubs 
mitted, and the benefits of the Federation are coming 
more and more to be recognized 

The local board for the biennial festival and convention 
to be held in Rochester next May, met Wednesday after 
noon with the board of directors, and plans for that meet 


ing were discussed. 





\t the Royal Opera we heard “Faust” with Krauss in 


ARTHUR 
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MANAGEMENT 

ANNA MILLAR, 
540 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
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Hew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, 'Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 
All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 


harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Studeats received daily. Catalog sent on application. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


it Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Telegrams : 
‘ Musikchor, London.” 


FELIX FOX, Pz 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK, 














The GUIGMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


offers exceptional advantages to those contem- 
plating the study of the organ and in being 
fitted to fill responsible positions as Organist and 
Choirmaster. All students receive individual 
instruction from Mr. William C. Carl on the 
organ. The Theory work is under the tutorship 
of Mr. A. J. Goodrich. The organ tuning 
department is directed by Mr. Gustav Schlette. 
Practical work in Service-playing is included in 
the Course. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








34 West 12th Street, New York. 
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VERDIANA. 


- oe 


HE first instrument that Verdi practiced on was 

an old spinet which his father bought from a 
It still exists in the villa of Sant’ Agata 
The weak hammers and the quills soon gave 





priest. 


way under the boy's finger studies, and he might 
have been compelled to drop his exercises had not a good 
There is to be 


workman from Busetto come to his aid 


read in the interior of the old bit of furniture the inscrip- 
tion: 
By me, Stefano Cavaletti, these hammers were re 
newed and covered with leather. I also added a new 
pedal. I did all this for nothing, but I saw the talent 
which the little Giuseppe Verdi possessed to learn to 
play the instrument. This is quite enough to satisfy 
me completely. In the year of our Lord 1821 
The good workman had better judgment than the 
director of the Milan Conservatory who turned Verdi 
back from the examination because he had no musical 
talent 
ee & 
“La Traviata,” like Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” Bel- 


a great fiasco 
The last 
in 


lini’s “Norma,” and some other works, made 
act 
the 


at its first performance at Venice in 1835 
especially created loud laughter. The trouble was 
Violetta was represented by Signora Dona 
belli, a lady of enormous circumference who seemed to 


performers 


be suffering from anything rather than galloping con- 


The Alfredo the 
declared his part was unimportant and played it as care 


sumption had a bad cold, Germont 


lessly as he could. Moreover, the costume was that of the 
The black coats the 


very absurd doctor announced that the 
vigorous Violetta could only live a few hours the laughter 


time in ball scene provoked merri 


ment, and when a 


vas unrestrained 


ese & 


When “Rigoletto” was given for the first time in 1851 


at Venice, the tenor who played the Duke noticed that 
a solo had been omitted from his part “There is a bit 
wanting,” he said to Verdi. “Time enough, I'll give it 


you,” was the answer. Day after day the same conversa- 
tion took place. At last on the night of the final rehearsal, 
Verdi gave the tenor a bit of It “La Donna 
Mobile,” the “There now, your 
word of honor that you will neither sing nor whistle this 


paper was 


e with words, give me 


song at home; in a word, you must not let any human 


being hear it.” 

Verdi knew it was a catchy air, and knew, how easily 
his countrymen could pick it up, and was afraid that it 
should be heard before the opening night. All the per- 
formers were sworn to keep it dark, and the secret was 
kept. It was received with astounded applause, and every- 
body on leaving the theatre was humming it or whistling it 


Verdi was a great friend of the painter Morelli, and 
used to say. “Ah! if notes were only colors! How glad 
would I be to see my scenes painted by you before I set 


He consulted him about the costumes for 
“Otello,” but at all satisfied with the painter’s 
ideas. He wrote to him: “Iago must be dressed in black 
because he is black souled, I can grant, but I do not know 
why you should dress Otello as I know the 


them to music.” 


was not 


a Venetian 


general was a Venetian named Giacomo Moro, but from 
the instant William Shakespeare made the mistake of mak 
ing a Moor out of Moro, we must follow Mr. William 
To dress Otello as a Turk would not do, but why not dress 
him as a Nubian nigger? But to to Iago’s figure 
and matter. You like to 
small figure, undeveloped limbs; one of those figures in 
at Well, if 


it yr, were impersonat 


return ) 


type, a serious would have a 


which and malice 
think 


ing Iago, I should prefer 


we sec once cunning 


if I, 


a 


you 


so, so be 3ut as an acte 
thin, tall figure, a face with 


close together high, re 
kind 
1 | 


I would make him 


thin lips, small apelike eyes, a 
I should make him 
indifferent fellow, saying things gooc 
as if I did not reflect on what I said 
man if anyone said, ‘What 
would quietly reply, ‘Indeed! I did not mean 


a of careless 


and 


treating forehead; 


1 an 


vad, acting 
infamous,’ 
it Do not 
can deceive every 
A little, 


deceives 


a who you say is 


speak any more about it.’ Such a figure 


body, even to a certain extent a woman malicious 


figure excites general and no one 


Amen.” 


suspicion 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
At the end of the third 
the words, 


Arrigo Boito, after the success of 
induced him to listen to the score 


scene Verdi interrupted his friend with 


friend, I understand it all 


= € 


“Enough—enough, my 


Another “Rigoletto” story. When everybody was hum 
z La Mobile,” 
an old sweetheart and began to hum 


r whistling donna e Piavo, who 


ming o 


wrote the text, met 


the words: 
La donna e Mobile 
Qual flum’ al vent 
lo which she replied: 
E Piavo e un asirt 
Che val per cent 
rt is ‘““Here’s an ass as big as a hundred 


People's Symphony Concerts. 
hee plan of the promoters of the People’s Symphony 
C 


Concerts at Cooper Union during this season is to 
for each of the five concerts 
the orchestra at the 
a 


secure a different conductor 


Hermann Hans Wetzler will conduct 
first 
program of important orchestral compositions will be of- 


concert on Tuesday evening, December 9, when 


fered by an organization of fifty carefully selected per 
formers. Solo assistance will be given by distinguished 
artists [he sale of subscription and single tickets will 
open shortly at Ditson’s and at Cooper Union, and an 


nouncement of the opening of the sale will be made 


4 slight change has been decided upon in the rates of 
this the result o to 


admission for season, f which will be 


the number of low priced seats, 


increase in order to pro 
vide larger accommodations in the hall for those for whose 
educational benefit the concerts are designed, and at the 
same time add somewhat to the financial income. The 
whole enterprise 1s sustained by a fund subscribed by 
wealthy and public spirited citizens, and the financial re 


turns from the concerts form only a small part in meeting 
The prices have therefore been arranged 
as follows 30, 40 
subscription tickets for the entire series of five concerts, 


the expenses 


Single admission, 10, and 50 cents; 


cents, $1.50 and $2 





MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 





November 19, 1902 

RHE next regular meeting of the Ladies’ Thurs 

day Musicale will be held at the Unitarian 

Church Thursday morning, November 20. The 

composers represented will be Mendelssohn 

Bizet and Raff. The program is as follows 

Two pianos, March Leonore by Raff 

Miss Margaret Drew and Mrs. Charles Donnelly, Mis 

Frances Janny and Miss Anna Werna; song by Miss 
Albert Fisher, “Fruhlingslied’’; piano number y M 

Agnes Griswold; song. “Be Still” (Raff), Mrs. Parthenia 
De Witt; the trio ‘Farewell’ (Mendelssohn), Mrs. Charl 

M. Lane, Mrs. B. H. Rose, Mrs. T. W. Russ song 

Flower Song” (“Carmen,” Bizet), Owen T. Morris 
piano, “Capriccio Brillant p. 22 (Mendelssohn), Mis 
Helga Olson; orchestra par econd piano by Mr 
Edgar Runyan 

=—=- & 

The recital given Saturday evening at the First Baptist 
Church, under the auspices of the Ladic Thursday Mu 
sicale, by Joseph Baernstein and Sara Anderson, was a de 
lightful event. The program was very interesting, includ 
ing songs in German, French and English. Miss Ander 


son sang with great artistic skill and musical taste. She 
was obliged to respond to an encore as well as many r 
calls during the evening. Mr. Baernstein sings with great 
ease and spontaneity, and has a remarkable voice of grea 
volume and range. His musical temperament was noticea 
ble in all of his songs, as he sang them with great clear 
ness Mr. Oberhoffer, as accompanist, was in sympa 
thetic spirit with the singers, and the artists publicly a 
orded him the appreciation he deserved. Palms and flow 
ers brightened the church, and the recital was an artisti 
treat 
ee & 


A large audience gathered at the Exposition Friday even 
ing for the concert given by the Wennerberg Memori 












Chorus in honor of Gunner Wemnerberg. The progra 
of twelve numbers was opened by the playing of the “W 

liam Tell” Overture, by Appleton’s Orchestra of twenty 
five pieces. The orchestra contains a number of excellent 
players. There was a number of mpositions given by 
the large chorus under the direction of Hjalmar Nillson 
The best choral of the evening was done by the Orphe 

Singing Society, under the direction of Charles Swenser 
the selection being “Linnean,”” by Wilberg. The solo, by 
Knute Ekman, was very good. The s ts of the evening 
were Mme. Ragna Linné, soprano, and Joel Mossberg, bar 
itone. Madame Linné has a sweet, operatic, soprano voice 
and is especially effective in coloratura Mr. Mossberg 
has a fine baritone voice of extended compass. He sang 
the Toreador Song as an encore, and the program closed 
with the audience singing “America.” C. H. Savace 


Arthur Whiting. 
RTHUR WHITING gave his song cycle 


Floriana,” 


at the Misses Masters’ School, Dobbs Ferry-on-the 
Hudson, on Thursday, the 13th, and a recital of his owr 
compositions, including “Floriana,” at Vassar College, o1 


Friday, the 21st 
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Address: Letter Box 


38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N, Y. 





"THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW 
(890 PARK AVENUE). 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 
Mme. Lankow has returned from Europe and resumed her work. 
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S oprano—Concert and Oratorio 


154 Prospect Park W., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone, 934 South Brooklyn. 


Under Managemeat REMINGTON SQUIRE, 142 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York. 





Concert Direction 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And other eminent Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 








ACCOMPANIMENTS 


For all occasions, on short notice. Any music ever written 
read at sight. 


INSTRUCTION: ORGAN PRACTICE, 


PIANO, Special Facilities. 


OR GAN, ’ Organist Roseville Presby- 
HARMONY. terian Church, Newark. 
Student's residence or studio. With the Musical Courier. 
FP. W. RIESBERG, 
954 8th Avenue (56th Bt.) 
"PHONE: Columbus 452. 


NEW YORK. 








ERSKINE 


POKTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE. 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 


Repertoire of 125 Songs, both sacred 
and secular. 


For Terms, &c., address 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
142 Bast 27th St., New York. 
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HOCHMAN 
PPENDED 
Hochman’s playing in Brooklyn last week: 


IN BROOKLYN. 


are extracts of criticisms on Arthur 


Arthur Hochman, who has been heard with pleasure many times 


in Brooklyn, played a piano concerto in E flat, by Liszt, accompanied 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra, which was conducted by 
Rudolph Bullerjahn, recently from Europe. Mr. Hochman was in a 
happy mood, apparently; his playing was crisp and clear, and a fine 
interpretation of the composer, and Mr. Bullerjahn, too, held the 
instrumentalists down to their work, a task he was not able to 


accomplish in some of the other numbers, though he is energetic, 


scholarly and entirely capable as a leader, as shown by his conduct- 
Hochman did especially good work 
that 


ing throughout without a score 
it 
markedly in the line of tenderness and speed with lucidity of style, 


in rapid passages and would seem his improvement lies 


and he once needed the tenderness badly enough. In this new style 


of his he played admirably an Arabeske by Schumann, and followed 
with a Theme and Variations by Tschaikowsky. This was unfortu- 
nate Though the theme was rather attractive, the variations were 
just showy. Being written by the famous composer they were worth 
hearing, for sake of the fine writing.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Although the idea of Mr. Hochman’s appearance at this concert 


was probably an afterthought, and he was probably “worked in” as 


nevertheless 





an extra attraction, his playing was the artistic feature 
of the evening, although it would have shone to better advant: 
against a less varied program. His playing of the Liszt E flat Con- 


certo had unquestionably the mark of virtuosity and was a splendid 
of work. And 
interpretation 
I'schaikowsky. 

Last 


meritorious in executive excellence 


Arabeske 
the 


bit hardly less 


Schumann and Theme and 


He 
night's 


s his of a 


and a 
that 


wa 
Variations by has gift of touch 


fine technical equipment. exhibition indicated 


since début in Brooklyn in December last he has been 


his public 


progressing along the line legitimate artistic development. 


Brooklyn Daily Times. 
Arthur Hochman, the young pianist, who received very high praise 
here 


he 


last season, was awarded still greater honors last evening, and 


deserved all of them. 
His 
assurance 

I 
1 


principal num 


the 


values. 


he has 


of 


accompaniment, 


cut, and technically and 


keen 


orchestral 


playing clearly 


of 


fine, 


the master artist, with a 
flat, 
while beside an encore, which he gave in response 


Arabeske 


which 


perception 





szt's Concerto in E with was his 





her 
and a 
the 


played Schumann's 
I'schaikowsky, all of 


comes to genius with 


to repeated applause, he 


fheme and Variations by pointed 


which the 


Brooklyn 


way to virtuosity, 


of 


greater ex- 


perience time Citizen 


will be favorably 
ot 
f the season at this concert, playing the 
Schumann Arabeske 


Tschaikowsky 


Arthur Hochman, a who 


bered bys 


young pianist, remem- 


made his 
Liszt E 


intermin 


musical people as a newcomer last year, 


first 
flat 


appearance 


and a theme with 


The Standard 


Concerto, a 


able variations by Union 


rhe 
he 
of last 
he had 


highest 


reputation that preceded this 


had the 


season 


pianist was perfectly justified, 
at the 
flat major Concerto of Liszt 
His of 
masterly, and no hard 
It that 
training, for- 
of the ot 


prominent composers, to 


triumph which him end 
Manhattan the E 
opportunity to his 
rank rhe 


the thoroughly 


and same was given to 


In 
all 


delivery 


In 


show great ability technic 


is 
the was equally 
tone disturbed 


the 


artistic execution. was clear 


virtuoso, witl admirable does 


get te 
Chopin 


his thoroughly not 


penetrate into the inmost nature compositions 


Schubert, Liszt and other and 


interpret them in a fashion that these great tone writers would have 


desired. The powerful performances of the virtuoso found acknowl- 


edgment Freie Presse 


More 


in stormy applause 


PHILADELPHIA Oprtntons.—Additional opinions of 


Hochman’s 


appearances in Philadelphia two weeks ago 

follow: 
An interesting feature of the concert was its introduction to Phila 
delphia of a new pianist in the person of Arthur Hochman, who, 
though he came almost unheralded, proved to be a thoroughly 
well equipped and fascinating artist. He was to have played a con 
certo in C sharp minor, by Xaver Scharwenka, but as the score 
ul not arrived he substituted Schumann’s Arabeske, Variations 
1 a Theme by Tschaikowsky and the Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt. 
In his performance of these numbers he displayed so much brilliancy 
f execution, beauty of tone, grace of method and eloquence of emo 


tion that the surprised and delighted audience 


insisted on an encore, 

















MUSICAL COURIER. 


in granting which he played a lovely little melody by Brahms. Mr 
Hochman made a very great success and the desire was general that 
an opportunity might be furnished for hearing him again.—Philadel 
phia Inquirer. 

He 
have played a concerto by Scharwenka, but, it was announced, the 
he would 


Arthur Hochman, pianist, was the principal soloist. was to 


transit, and therefore 


play compositions by Schumann, Tschaikowsky and Liszt. 


parts had been lost or mislaid in 


In these selections the young man displayed real musical feeling 
and talent, although some immaturity was revealed. His style, how- 
ever, is poetic, his command of touch is beautiful, and he interests 
Mr. 


was accorded enthusiastic applause and encored, the only one allowed 


one in his work, holding their attention to the end. Hochman 


during the evening.—Philadeiphia Item. 
Arthur Hochman, a young pianist new made a 
giving 
wenka Concerto named on 
to Mr. 
style, a lovely tone and absolute mastery 


to 
numbers 


us, most suc- 


short in the Schar 


the 
Hochman 


cessful début, three place of 
to the failure of his 
of 


The applause 


program, owing 


with marked distinction 
of 


and 


music arrive. plays 


technic. 


he received was in the nature of a furore he was vociferously 


encored.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER. 
RS. ALEXANDER was the piano soloist at the con- 
cert on Saturday by the Woman's Phil- 
at the Astor Gallery, playing these 
MacDowell’s Polonaise and “To a Water Lily” 
Moszkowski’s She does 
with much poesy of touch and intellectual appreciation, 


given 
harmonic Society, 
numbers: 
these 


and “Caprice Espagnole.” 


and was warmly applauded. During a recent visit to New 
Haven she received most complimentary newspaper notices, 
in part as follows: 


Mrs. Alexander made her first appearance in New Haven and 
made a most agreeable impression. * * * The result is shown in her 
complete mastery of the technical difficulties of piano playing. Her 


touch is brilliant and sure, she has remarkable, almost masculine 
strength, and her interpretations are broad and virile, with the 
dramatic aspect very strong and effective. Marked rhythms, sonor- 


ity, breadth and surety are all conspicuous in her playing wii’ 
These numbers merited the warmest tribute, and the pianist was 
recalled with enthusiasm.—New Haven Register. 

Mrs, Alexander delighted her hearers by her wonderful mastery 


of the piano, her brilliant and expressive technic and her sympathy 
MacDowell 
nificently played, and proved her an accomplished and versatile per- 


with the composer's thought. Schumann and were mag 


former of high rank.—Chronicle, 


She ranks among the finished pianists who visit us. Her work of 
last evening was that of a matured artist in every sense of the 
word. She possesses abundant technical resources, and at times 
gives forth a wealth of tone such as one seldom finds in women 


pianists. 


The numbers of Mrs. Alexander, who played some classic selec 


tions in musicianly style, won the warm applause of her hearers, 
the majority of whom were themselves musical or great lovers of 
this art—New Haven Leader. 
Mail for Artists. 
ETTERS for the following are at this office. If art- 


ists who cannot call will send postage all mail mat- 


ter wil be forwarded: 
Beatrice Horford, 
Selle Cole 
Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Leontine Gaertner, 
M. Fritsch, 
Katharine Bloodgood, 
Willard Spencer, 
Adolf Brodsky, 
Bus 


Thos. Heming. 


van Norwaine, 





First American Tour or 


Vime. ROGER-MICLOS 


THE FRENCH PIANIST, 


COMMENCING FEBRUARY, 1903———* 
Under the Management of L,. Mi. RUBEN, 108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


KANSAS CITY’S MAY FESTIVAL. 
Kansas City, Mo., November 13, 1902. 
USICALLY Kansas 
Our Convention 


City is getting serious 
Hall accommodates itself to 


all sorts of events, horse shows, political con 


ventions, Kubelik, Paderewski, and last week a most 
beautiful flower show. 
ZZ 


Additional arrangements for the rendition of the ora 
torio, “The Messiah,” were made last evening at a meet 
“The Messiah” 
Hall on the night of 


ing of the Oratorio Society. is to be 


sung in Convention December 26 
It is expected that there will be 450 voices in the chorus 

The program for the May Festival of May 6, 7 and 8 
also was arranged last night. On the opening night the 


music will be operatic. The overture, “Tannhauser,” will 


be rendered by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, which 
will be here from Chicago, and the march chorus from 


the same opera will be sung by the society he chorus 
and a sextet of visiting vocalists will sing “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” and a quartet will sing “Rigoletto.” As 
a choral finale, “Meistersinger” will be given 

A popular program will be given on the second night, 
the orchestral concert closing with Gade’s “Earl King’s 


The vocal music will be by soprano, alto and 

the The 

“Elijah,” will be sung on the last night 
On the afternoons of May 7 and 8 the 


men’s, women’s and mixed choruses will be 


Daughter.” 


baritone soloists and mixed chorus oratorio, 


contests of the 
held Socie 
lve towns are expected to par 


ties from no less than twe 


ticipate. 


Convention Hall is a splendid auditorium, seating 20, 
000 people. 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 

YDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, dean of _ the 
S School of Music of the West Virginia University at 
Morgantown, W. Va., is doing fine work for the advance 
ment of music in that region. Besides Mr. Wrightson, 
the faculty is composed of Miss Russell MceMurphy, Ross 
Spence, Miss Rhoda Crumrine, Mrs. Grace Martin Snee 
Miss Ada Virginia Houston, Walter Mestrezat and Syd 


Lloyd Wrighton, 


was there three years, 


Mr 


leading baritones of the 


ney late of Chicago Wrightson 
one of the 


the 


West, and had one of largest local classes 
The university is situated in one of the m 
country, right the borders of 
Alleghany Mountains The 
and is enormously wealthy Th 


Mr 


made him widely known 


ost picturesque 


parts of the on the Blue 


Range of the State is grow 


ing rapidly, ey did wisely 
Wrightson, whose push and ability has 
The 


came 


in choosirg 


growth of the school has 
he He has a 
a glee club of thirty 
State He 
John Porter 

Steindel C 


and 


been wonderful since choral society 


and the 
Max 


or 


of 160 members, and three, 


latter will soon tour the has engaged 


Heinrich for December 1; Laurence, the 
Washington. January 
Steindel), May 


Osborne 


ganist 6; mecert Com 


o 
(ft 


pending for Jenny 


sruno 11 negotiations 


February 


are 
He 


week's 


pany 
Hannah for 
is contracting to take the Pittsburg Orchestra on a 
He has a choral society of 
Fairmont, W. Va 
the School of Music 
He has just engaged Miss Mabel 


come as teacher of harmony and piano 


tour through the State seven 


and is organizing 


the State 


ty-five members in 


ot 


throughout 
Cl 


branches 
Foster. of to 


has 


cago 
and already 


an able faculty 
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3 Nov. 20 only. 


SUZANNE ADAMS 


(Soprano Soloist Worcester Festival, October, 1902) 
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2O reader of THe Musicat Courter this week 





: will have any difficulty in identifying the picture 
which adorns the cover. All musical New York 
is now familiar with the features of the won- 
derful young violinist from Bohemia, Jaroslav 
Kocian. At the present moment he is the reg- 

nant theme of conversation in musical circles. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Kocian has not yet reached 
man’s estate, he is a matured artist. All his performances 
denote the highest order of genius, his work being illumined 
; by a bright intelligence, mellowed by a ripe musicianship, 
3 and embellished by an elegance and skill all his own. In 
the mechanics of violin playing, meaning technic, and in 


the xsthetics and morale of the implying a poetic con- 
; ception and fidelity of interpretation, this youthful virtuoso 
is equally great. When Kocian Bach, Beethoven, 
Paganini or any modern composer, you may be sure that 
you hear the voice of that composer and no other. With 
an impeccable technic, a flawless intonation and a deep mu 
i If he 


goes 
to the public last Saturday 


art, 


plays 


sical nature, what more he need? have any 


faults they were not revealed 
night. The difficult, if somewhat antique works of Paga- 
nini and Ernst he plays in masterly style, and with equal 
skil! and musical understanding does he interpret the great 
Violin of of 
Spohr. 


coming seriousness and dignity, and the lighter and ro- 


Concerto Seethoven and the classic works 


He performs the severely classical works with be 
mantic pieces with fascinating vivacity, captivating abandon 
Tl 
Beethoven sonata and a Paganini caprice, ye 


et 
plac e for 


and delightful suavity 1ere is a wide gulf separating a 


it ridged 





by Kocian’s genius. This is not the a critical re- 


view of the concert Saturday night, when Kocian made his 
first appearance before a New York audience. That review 
will be found elsewhere in this issue of THe MusIcAL 
CourIER. 


Jaroslav Kocian was born in 1884 in the small town of 
Usti Bohen 


classed among the 


ich, although not to be 
yf 


It has given birth to sev- 


nad Orlici, in ia, wl 
iti 3ohemia, long has 


important <« 


been regarded as an art centre 





eral musicians who achieved fame as composers, and has 
produced at least two violinists of eminence, Leopold 
Jansa and Franz Pechnacek. The former was concert 
master in the Royal Kapelle in Vienna, but was expelled 
from that post because he espoused the cause of the Hun 
garians, and then he took refuge in London. He here be- 
came the foremost violin teacher and soloist, one of his 
pupils being Wilhemine Norman-Neruda. 

Kocian’s father, a teacher in the National School, 1s 
himself a violinist and the president of the oldest church 
music society in Bohemia, so that from his earliest years 
the boy was fed upon music. Perceiving that Jaroslav pos 
sessed a-remarkably acute ear, and was passionately fond 
of music, the father wisely resolved to cultivate the 
youngster’s talents. He provided him with a small violin 
and instructed him in the rudiments of music The boy 
made astonishing progress and quickly mastered all the 
tasks exacted of him. So great was his advancement that 
when he was only eight years of age his father placed 
him in the hands of a distinguished vi st and teacher 
named Zabrodsky One year later Kocian played de 
Beriot’s “Scene de Ballet” at a concert i native town, 
and his performance elicited something a furore 

Soon aiter young Kocian made this appearance he was 
taken by his father to Prague and introduced to Dr, Ben- 
newitz, director of the Prague Conservatorium, who was 


by 


deeply impressed the boy’s intelligence and musical 
talents. It was in 1896 when young Kocian matriculated 
in this famous institution, entering the class of Prof. Ota- 
kar Sevcik, from a training such as 
few artists are privileged to enjoy. Under the tuition of 
this master, this teacher of virtuosi, the young Bohemian 
remained until the final examination in July, 1901, when 
In the closing 


whom he received 


he was graduated with the highest honors 
concert he played Paganini’s First Concerto so brilliantly 
as to arouse the utmost wonder and enthusiasm. Profes- 
sor Sevcik could not repress his feelings and embraced his 
the large audience. He then that 
fted pupil whom he had ever 


pupil before declared 


Kocian 


taught and predicted that he would become the Paganini 


the most gi 


was 





of the present century. 
Not long afterward Kocian started on an artistic career 
When he played in London 





that has proved meteoric. 
and Paris the music critics incontinently capitulated and 






audiences testified their amazement and delight in an un- 
His success was little short of daz- 
The usual temperate and sedate critic of the Pall 
Mall Gazette wrote after hearing the young violinist play 
“Kocian is a player 


mistakable manner. 


zling. 


the F sharp minor Concerto of Ernst: 


most undoubtedly of extraordinary gifts and amazing mu- 


sical talents. 
appeared in London within the memory of this writer.” 
Another London, R 


music critic Ol 


violin expert, thus extols the genius of Kocian: “In man- 
ner the new violinist recalls the hero of the London draw- 


ing rooms 


same case. Double harmonies are nothing to 


the most florid trills pour from his violin as if it were a 
All this Kubelik could do; but Ku- 


$s 


mechanical machine. 


belik has but little else. 


Certainly no violinist comparable to him has 


Peggio, who is a 


and he surmounts technical difficulties with the 
him, and 


On the interpretative side he i 








do not feel nervous. Nervousness is not one of my weak- 


I have schooled myself against it.” 


nesses. 
“What violin will you play? 
“IT am fortunate enough to possess two extraordinary 
instruments. One is a Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu; the 
other a Domenico Montagnana. The latter I usually play 
in concerts when I have to perform some big work like the 


Ernst Concerto, for I feel more certain with it. 


“How much do you practice every day?” 
“T have no fixed rules practice at different times and 


have no specified hours. One day I will practice twice as 


much as I practiced the day before. I do not always 
practice the same way. I have my own methods which I 


have found helpful.” 





often puerile and never satisfying, and his ease of technic 


seems bascd upon unnatural restraint. 
the newcomer! 
all The 


which are. indispensable, 


Kubelik lacks, 


in rich 


quaiities which 


Kocian 


his virtues 


possesses 


ure. 


perament, a poetic nature and a high order of intelligence. 





He is endowed with musical passion, the artist tem- 


How different is 
Kocian has none of his rival’s faults and 
but 
meas- \ 


Obituary. 





Septimus Winner. 


EPTIMUS WINNER, the man who wrote the music 


is intonation is absolutel ur He plays with unfail- ‘ " : 
H : = tely pure. He play : “ for “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” died Sunday at his 
ing accuracy. The tone which he educes from his Guar- 4... in Philadelphia, Pa. He was born in that city 
rine . rold leoade ths Cociz _ r — . ’ 
~ an + re See Oe Already has Kocian been seventy-six years ago. Obituaries in the daily papers state 
» 1 >( Ie ; > en > — . ed - - » 
proclaimed the “I'wentieth Century Paganini . that Winner was the author of “200 technical books on 
Other eulogiums as glowing as these were bestowe ; ” 4 
: - & o_o € as ese w P estowed ~ musical instruments,” and that he “composed and arranged 
4 OS iscriminalt 4 nusic >rit aris on tn ” , 
the m st discrimi ling music critics of Paris upo © over 2,000 compositions for violin and piano This will 
young Bohemian, who, in two short seasons, became the surprise many musicians who never heard of Winner 


most talked about violinist in Europe 


1 


tation travels quickly 


the Atlantic, and when he arrived in New York last Thurs- 
day nobody had to ask, “Who is Kocian?” 

Last Saturday afternoon a representative of THe Muvu- 
SICAL COURIER visited Mr. Kocian in his apartments in 
the Hotel Netherlands The violinist had been out with 


Manager Ru 


ride through the upper part of the city, and his face 
glowed with animation He is an uncommon type of 
blonde. In appearance, temperament and manner he is 
the antithesis of Kubelik, his fellow countryman and fel- 
low student. He is brimful of animal spirits, his every 


movement denoting energy and zest; but there is nothing 
morbidly nervous about him and he is not wanting in 


suavity. It de 


that the young Bohemian is endowed with the artist tem- 


perament. 


lHiow 
asked 


“Since I was a little more than three years old,” was 


the 


Music with me has been a passion since my earliest mem- 


and I always preferred the violin to all 


or’ 
ments. 
Such success as I have won I 
whom I 


learn 
Pr 


violin teachers 


fessor Sevcik, 


ion who was the of all the 





linists ; 


“Unquestionably the greatest virtuoso, 


ful artist that ever lived was Paganini. I admire his com- 
positions greatly. His two concertos I often play in my 
concerts, and | never tire of studying his marvelous ca- 
prices. Ernst, too, must have been a finished artist, judg- 
ing by his compositions. His F sharp minor Concerto is, I 
believe, one of the greatest of all the big concertos. I 
hold in my repertory most of the concertos. Of 





course I regard the Beethoven Concerto 
and I am-.especially fond of the Mendelssohn 


of the later concertos I admire, too. I appreciate the bril 


liant compositions of Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski, and the 


solid, scholarly works of Spohr 


greatest living violinist, 


Thomson nor Ysaye. 


“T have not been in New York long, yet already I feel 


at home, so warm and cordial has been my reception. I 





know that I shall face just as musical and discriminating 
audiences here as those to whom I played in Europe. From 
what I am told by musicians of eminence, who have toured 
through the United States, the standard of music in this 


country is exceedingly high. If I shall play well enough t 
deserve the approbation of the audience I am to confront 


then, indeed will I be happy. I realize how severe 


yet 1 am glad to say that I 


tonight, 
an ordeal | shall pass through, 


In these days repu- 


Kocian’s fame preceded him across 


lolph Aronson for several hours enjoying a 


es not take a keen observer long to discover 
long have you been playing the violin?” was 


quick reply, “and I have been playing ever since 


other instru- 
The more I study it the more I find there is to 
owe to my master. 
esteem as the greatest of all 


v10- 


the most wonder- 


as a sublime work, 
Several 


|- 


I cannot say who is the 


for I have heard neither César 


The musical dictionaries at hand contain no record of him 
He did but 


years.ago when the musical standards in this country were 


or his works write many things this was 


different from what they are today. When Edgar Allan 
Poe was editor of Graham’s Magazine Winner was a 
contributor to the publication. One of his compositions, 
“Give Us Back Our Old Commander,” written after the 
removal of General McClellan, aroused considerable bit- 
terness in army circles at the time, and the Government 
finally ordered the publishers of the song to destroy the 
song. Mr. Winner received, it is said, $35 for “Listen to 
the Mocking Bird,” out of which the publishers made a 
great fortune Mr. Winner was the founder of the 


Musical Fund Society 


Miss Ethelwyne Cottle. 
P. ETHELWYNE COTTLE, 


teacher of the Price-Cottle Conservatory, gave a 


ISS interpretation 


M 


most successful recital at Y. M. C. A. Hall, Harlem 
Tuesday, November 18. The program, which included 
Schumann's “Fashingsschwank,” a Chopin group, a Mac- 
Dowell group, Rubinstein’s Valse in A flat, a Chopin- 
Liszt Polish song, and Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espagnol,” 
was given with a verve that moved the audience to en 
thusiasm. Miss Cottle possesses a serviceable technic 


oticeable 
The 


minor was played with much delicacy, 


that was 


in the Chopin Nocturne, which was mu 


and a sympathetic touch especially n 
-h applauded 
Chopin valse in E 


and the Rubinstein valse and Spanish Caprice with bril- 


liancy and finish. Miss Cottle is a very successful 
teacher. One of her pupils, Miss E. Southard, will give 
a recital December 12 at the Conservatory Hall, 2105 
Seventh avenue. 


Henriette Weber’s Studio. 


WING to a number of applications for lessons and 


coaching, result of her concert 
Brooklyn November 18, Miss Henriette Weber, the pian- 


successful in 


the 


ist, has decided to a studio in the Pouch Gallery, 


open 
345 Clinton avenue, where she will receive her Brooklyn 
Miss Weber's 
tractive studio in this borough, at 10 West Twenty-eighth 


it 





ss Monday and Thursday mornings 


street, is to let on those mornings 

Pugno's Second Recital. 

AOUL PUGNO will 
Mendelss« Hall 


give his second piano recital in 


hn Wednesday afternoon, De 





on 


cember 10. This will in all probability be his last recital 
here, as he is now booked to play almost continuously 
until the time he sails for Europe. His program will 
comprise a number of Chopin selections as well as com 


positions by Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Weber, 


Mendelssohn and Liszt. 

















The Art of Singing i 





STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 


Victor HARRIS 


Vocal Training. 


n All Its Branches. 


| Harmony, Composition, etc. 
E 








EHRLICH ’S © 
Music School of Dresden, 


a leading School of Music, established 1878, offers a complete musi- 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral, Operatic, Dramatics, 
Instruction by recognized artists: 
POTTER FRISSELL, Professor of Piano, Pupil of Sauer 
Moszkowski and Leschetizky. Leschetizky’s Method. Exceptional 
advantages now offered. Pupils’ Recitals, Concerts, etc. Lectures 
on the History of Music, in English. Apply at 
EHRLICH’S MUSIC SCHOOL, 
18 Walpurgis Str., Dresden, Germany. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
F there were no MusicaL Courter the musical 
destinies of New York would be in the hands of 
a number of people who are known among the mu- 
sicians themselves as absolutely unfit for any artis- 
tic progress. 


B Bee: opera opened on Monday night more aus- 
piciously than ever before. It seems that New 
York has succeeded in making this an institution 
which is permanent, and has entrusted Mr. Grau 
with its future for an indefinite period of time. 


OVEMBER 22 was the date set by the parties 
who were interested in giving the concert for 
the benefit of the Verdi memorial bust and Verdi 
album. Those parties stated to THe MusIcaL 
CourIeR that this concert was to take place in 
Carnegie Lyceum on the evening of November 22. 
No concert was announced and none took place 
at that date, and the subscribers to the fund are 
anxious to see what disposition is going to be 
made of these matters, which should require the 
immediate attention of all those whose names have 
been associated with it. 


is encouraging to observe the industry of our 

American singers and their efforts to give un- 
conventional programs. ‘The recitals given so far 
this season tend to show a departure from hack- 
neved lists. Now if the same artists would refrain 
from singing songs in four or five languages in 
one afternoon their work would still further com- 
mend itself to thoughtful listeners. Special pro- 
grams would be more interesting. As an example: 
A collection of German Lieder and modern songs 
by American composers makes a good combination, 
and others equally helpful to students would be 
programs of the French chanson and songs in Eng 
lish, or Italian and English. Since it is well un- 
derstood that all up to date vocalists sing in four 
languages there is no need of linguistic display to 
impress audiences. 


HE Paris musical authority Le Ménestrel gives a 
brief report of a lawsuit lately brought in New 
York, and adds: “Happily the purely commercial 
idea which the American judges form of the duties 
of a musical critic has not, as yet, penetrated into 
poor old Europe.” Yes. In effete Europe you 
can still criticise a book, or a bit of music, or a 
painting, or a statue without being brought into 
court. Effete Europe had or used to have, so we 
free Americans were taught to believe, a strict cen7 


sorship which kept critics in good order and pr¢- / 


tected the “outraged feelings” of sensitive artists 
while we were in the home of the brave and t 
land of the free and could say whatever (with mafhy 
pious ejaculations) we pleased to say. But the 
commercial idea has changed all this, and we have 
now to contemplate a syndicate for exploiting 
lacerated feelings that can only be healed by a 
plaster of greenbacks. 


LETTER has been received in this office from 
Mr. George Cecil, of London, who requests 

us to state that his name has been used without his 
authority in one of the musical papers published in 
this city, and he adds: “As I do not wish to be 
thought illiterate will you kindly give publicity to 
my disclaimer.” It would be a difficult matter for 
Mr. Cecil or for other people who are abused in 
such a manner to trace the various and devious ways 
and means in which musical papers of small calibre 
conduct their columns. It would be an advertise- 
ment to mention the name of the paper referred to 
by Mr. Cecil, and we would advise him not to give 
publicity to it. It is of no consequence, anyway, 
and there is no reason why it should be made con- 


sequential by attaching its name to that of Mr. 
George Cecil in these columns. 





ROM Franklin, Ind., comes the weird announce- 
ment that a colored man, T. Q. Brown, has 
invented a new method of composing. The In- 
dianapolis News publishes 
a half column, with a por- 
trait of Brown, explaining 
the discovery. The _ in- 
ventor, who, by the way, is a trained musician, calls 
it the “Natural Method.” He says he has added 
five sharps and five flats to the scale. What will 
the doctors of harmony say to that? 

The story in the News does not add technical de- 
tails, or tell from what mysterious sphere Brown 
picked up five new sharps and five new flats. We 
are waiting to hear from the discoverer 


A NEW 
MUSICAL SCALE. 


M USICIANS in Brooklyn had a merry, merry 

time last week, and it was all because the 
critics of the Brooklyn papers said nothing in their 
reports about the double performance of Liszt’s 
Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody at a concert given in 


the Academy of Music. 
A DOUBLE The orchestra, under the 
PERFORMANCE. "ew conductor, Bullerjahn, 


performed the Sixth Rhap- 
the 
The solo pianist of the evening, Arthur 


sody, although the program stated it 
Third. 
Hochman, concluded before reaching the building 
that he would play, among other things, if encores 
were demanded, the Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody, 
and he did play it well on toward the close of the 


was 


concert. There were many musicians in the house 
and those not destitute of a sense of humor enjoyed 
the joke hugely. But where were the critics? 

We believe it was the late Franz Rummel who 
once upon a time did the same thing at a concert, 
and played as a piano solo what the orchestra had 
previously performed. The report in the Brooklyn 
Eagle stated that Hochman played a “Liszt Grand 
Polonaise”; but this was an error, for it was the 
same Sixth Rhapsody which the orchestra played 
as No. 5 of the program. The other reporters did 
not commit themselves, which was worse, for either 
it proved that they could not distinguish the same 
work played by the orchestra and later by the solo 
pianist or they went home to bed before the con- 
cert was over. 

Sometimes when musicians wish to be sarcastic 
they declare that the editor sent the sporting re- 
porter to write up the concert, and sometimes mu 


Aicians are right. 


j 


EALLY in spite of all this persistent cry about 
the degeneracy, selfishness and commercialism 

of our day, it must be admitted that never before 
have the arts received such liberal public patronage 
as they do at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
No other age has known so 
many concerts, operas, artists, 
theatres, 


GENIUS IN A 
GARRET. 


galleries, 
At no other 


museums, 
plays and books. 
time in the world’s history was the social standing 
of the artist so high or his pay so princely. Fame is 
no longer purely a posthumous reward; and better 
still, in this generation fame nearly always means 
money. Genius, and even talent, is exploited in a 
measure undreamed of by the peoples of yester vear. 
The pathos is past of “flowers born to blush un- 
Provided the blush is of a more radiant tint 
“discoverer” is lurking in the 


seen.” 
than the average, a 
person of every manager, newspaper reporter and 
society woman. There is no longer any excuse for 
writing immortal plays by the light of a tallow can- 
dle, or for fashioning matchless sculpturings in mud 
or butter, that would look better in Carrara marble. 
The great pianists and painters and singers and nov- 
elists and violinists and playwrights and actors, and 
all the rest of the Olympic folk, are no longer de- 
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spised mountebanks, but more often purse proud their reward! Is it any wonder, we ask, that these Everybody had a good time and some wer 


capitalists. The poet has not for many a long day 
been known to write his imperishable verse on the 
backs of unpaid bills, nor as of yore do the bailiffs 
force the nimble pianist to speed his feet more than 
he does his fingers. Those pleasant days are over, 
and with some self satisfaction and a certain degree 
of pardonable pride we of the latest fifty years or 
so can complacently regard the roll of merit and 
read thereon the names of Dumas, Hugo, Sardou, 
Zola, Liszt, Paderewski, Ysaye, Bernhardt, 
srahms, Dvorak, Grieg, Richard Strauss, Henry 


Arthur Jones, Arthur Wing Pinero, Clyde Fitch, 
Henry Irving, Algernon Swinburne, Lord Tenny- 
son, Robert Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Mascagni, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Sudermann, Hauptmann, Mae 
terlinck, Ibsen, d’Annunzio, Moriz Rosenthal, Sem 
brich, Melba, de Reszké, Calvé, Patti, Lind, Ver- 
estschagin, Meissonier, Whistler, Makart, Bonheur, 
Richard Mansfield, Anthony Hope, Winston 
Churchill, Kipling, Duse, Kubelik—such a moun 
tain of names piles up that we must pause in sheer 
amazement at the proportions of the list 

Where are our neglected Mozarts and Schuberts 
and Goldsmiths and Schillers and Heines and 
Homers and Bentivoglios and other unfortunates of 
their kind? Where are our starving scholars and 
our tattered artists of genius? We are sorely afraid 
that a diligent search of all the garrets in the world 
would reveal very little more than a commonplace 
lot of clerks and laborers, male and female, hungry 
enough, to be sure, but lamentably lacking in divine 
fire. Then go to, you grumbling daubers of canvas, 
pounders of pianos and scribblers of words! Re 
joice that you live in this rich, generous universe of 
ours, and know that if you do not secure part of the 
spoils the fault lies with nobody but yourself. The 


wo 


HE New York Herald published last Friday th 


following cablegram from its Paris corre 


ingry for genius 







spondent: 

Miss Ellen Gore, an American girl, who has been study 
ing music in Paris, was shot and killed on Wednesday 
evening in the room of a Russian student, M. Jean de 
Rydzenski, who says the shooting was accidental 

‘he Herald adds that the friends of the young 


woman are greatly surprised, and that “much mys 


tery surrounds the affair.” 
THE DANGERS To us, and to all those who 
OF EUROPE. are conversant with the true 

tragedy of being a girl mu 
sic student alone in Europe, there is absolutely no 
mystery in the affair. This particular case differs 
from many other similar ones only in that the 
names are changed. The harm has not always been 
done with a bullet, but the effects were the same, 
as far as the girl, her family and friends were con- 
cerned. In the roar of hurrying existence these 
pathetic little tragedies are quickly forgotten by the 
public; but in many American homes there are 
gray haired mothers and silent fathers who shud- 
der when they hear the names of Paris, or Berlin, 
or Vienna. And the girls themselves—how many 
of them live out their joyless lives simply because 
of the parents who do not know and who must 
never be told? What a crime, what a putting a 
price on sin is this custom of sending young girls 
or young women to Europe. 

Away from the refining influence of home, with- 
out real friends or good advice, surrounded by un- 
bridled Bohemianism and loose living, tempted and 
beset at every step, often by the very persons to 
whom they look for moral and artistic guidance; 
living in the hotbeds of anarchy, where they are 
taught that right is wrong and wrong is right; 
with a constant example about them of debauchery, 
sensualism and degeneracy; seeing on every side 
nothing but sneers for morality, smiles for faith 
and a shrug for virtue; told that there is only one 
road to artistic success and that it leads through 
the mire—is it any wonder that ruin is too often 


ous parents to respect 
gradually dragged down to the level of the 
sons around them, and are sent back 
their ideals shattered, their faith besmirched 
often not only with their voices but also with their admiration and blow off steam The city of 
Is this crime to go on forever? 
the glitter and glare of mythical triumphs to be 
gained abroad always blind parents to the horrors 
that surround their girls there? 

Herald concludes 
with this paragraph: 


live everywhere 


every one of these same boarding houses, not only 


in Paris but everywhere else on the Continent, 


Bohemian, Hungarian, Russian, Ger 
his insinuations 
and his flatteries and his theatrical love making and 
his poison and dagger and pistol 
All this reads like a melodrama 
a frightful, heilish tragedy, played on the vital 


EVERAL inquiries have come to this office ask 
ing THe Musicat Courier why it paid no at- 
tention to a dinner that was recently given in this 
themselves and to others, 


gg 
ake not to have reportec 
WHY SHOULDN'T 
MUSICIANS EAT? was a matters of news, and 
lis paper prides itself 
on its News Department j 
uire news from all parts of t 
it showed a melancholy 
ing that dinner event. 
We may say this, however, in 
dinner was a private affair. 
even friends of TH CourRIER first came 
to this office and asked permission from us as to 
whether they should go and whether we would con- 
sider it an affront if they did, and as we could see 
nothing in the shape of hostility or prejudice on the 
part of a number of musicians who wanted an op- 
portunity to dine out and get away from home in 
order to have a good time, 
should be asked such questions. 
stances we volunteered to pay for the tickets, be- 
we knew the gentlemen were in 
that did not permit of any liberal expenditures for 
solids or fluids, particular this stage before the 
season has set in, but the plates were too cheap and 
they refused this accommodation 
,it was none of our affair, for i 
a representative musical dinner that required report- 
Had any great representative musicians at- 
MacDowell, of 
of Yale, or Mr. Paine, of 


Harvard, or Mr. Stanley, of the University 


tended, such, for instance, 
Columbia, or Mr. Parke 


igan ; had any of the great conductors accepted such 
as Theodore Thomas, or Gericke, or Van « 
had any great pianist like Rafael Joseffy or 
Carl Baermann or Sherwood, or had any great pub- 
lishing house such as Schirmer or John Church or 
Oliver Ditson Co. or Arthur P. Schmidt or such in 
tutions been represented, an 
great piano houses like Chickering, Mason & Ham- 


lin, Weber, Steinway or Knabe, Everett, Baldwin, 


these were invited by some self constituted hosts 
THe Mustcat Courter would certainly have paid 
attention to the dinner: but,as above stated, it was 


a little private party and it was represented in its 


musical features by a hand organ. 


handsome young American women, the cream of sorry they went; in fact, most of them were, bé 
our intelligence and talent, brought up by righte- cause it was, after all, rather a silly project. WI! 


are all the features to which we refer above are elimi 

per- nated it will be seen at once that it was a ins 
nificant clique dinner that might have been give 
at any time or on any occasion to express mutua 
York has a number of musical cliques, just a e 
ities have It is a local manifestation in musica 
life in all large communities 
ones. One of the cliques her ynsists of people 


' : 
who have not been criticised favorably 


umns of this paper, for the reason that t ! rh 
has not found the approval of the musical world, of 
which this paper is the representative organ. Th 

have no standing except in their cliques. Phe 


have not been successes, either financially « I 
tistically; they have accomplished nothing that tl 
vorid wonde Ss at T ooks it wit awe il } 
ire merely business m«¢ who are striving to kee] 
the wolf from the door, and who ar justified in 
giving one another an opportunity to express th« 

: ‘ , ‘ 

sapproval of all things \ h the lo not ap 
prove As they are not in prison thev are at lib 


erty todo so. Evenina countrv like Russia. whi 
s not as free as the United States, they could eat 


provided they had the money to pay for the dinner 
and, after all, why should musicians not eat? Ther 
was a time when there was no justification for it 


but here in the United States, where money can be 


made in music, there is no reason whatever why 
musicians should not eat. Of course, they might 
always have been permitted to drink; but 1 


eat and drink at the same time was the problem 


they had to solve, and at this dinner it was solved 


Now we know that in the United States musicians 
may eat and drink at the same time. The next tim¢ 
a dinner takes place such as that we are quite sur¢ 
that the same gathering of musicians can never be 
rep ated, for by the time that the next dinner takes 


place those who were present at the first ainner 


will not be as harmoniously inclined toward on 


another as they were at this dinner There can be 
no music without discord The only objec that 


we have to the dinner is that we were not invi 
It was very discourteous on the part of those w 

engineered it not to invite THE MusicaL CourRI!el 
for that was the chief topic, after all, and the basis 


of the feast, which cost something less than $15,00 


MASCAGNI,. I ae latest rey s trom bostor 

are to the effect that Mz: 
Richard Heard, of that « It} i manager who 1s we 
known, has assumed the management of the Mas 


cagni Company, and that after giving a number of 
concerts in Boston and its vicinity the company 

vo West Mr. Heard ought to be encouraged 
this laudable effort to give a wider and more « 1 


sive acquaintance of Mascagni to the peopl 
country, many of whom are intereste 


and would like to see him con 


M&® HERMAN HANS WETZLER, the 
ductor who gave the successful concert last 
week, and who has announced a number of add 
tional orchestral concerts, is looming up as the New 
York conductorial possibility He possesses som 
thing which is lacking among the local symphon 
conductors, and that is temperament. It is remark 
able what he did with an orchestra which was got 
up without any preparation except a few rehearsals 


} 


Just imagine what he would do with a permanent 


wrchestra of his own! 
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UCH interest as one may take 
in current musical 
criticism centres in the 
“infinite variety” of the 
critics, in the unfailing 
certainty with which they 
manage to disagree with 
each other on those 
matters which are of 
greatest moment, as well 
as in those that belong 
to the elementary 
principles of music. Since 
Pugno’s first appearance 
here each of them has 
managed to change his base without their coming 
any nearer together in the final decision; if indeed 
any decision reached by them may be regarded as 
final. 

The Sun of November 9, still harping on the 
embonpoint of the artist, as though this were a mat- 
ter of great moment, says: 

He looks like a German baritone [it might with equal 
propriety have said a German tenor] in the latter half of 
his career, when no chorus men would contract to remove 
him from the stage as the dead Telramund and the lieder 
platform was yawning ior him, Pugno came with his em- 
phatic insistence on all that is loud and all that is soft, and 
his gentlemanlike oblivion of all that lies between the two, a 
pianist in whom extremes meet, for he believes in reading 
the old name’ of his instrument, piano e forte, literally, 
and while he is himself ponderous and prone to moisture 
of the countenance, he plays with elegance and distinction. 

Going on to speak of the “Wanderer” Fantasia 
the critic says: 

There were more continence in his dynamics [it may be 
well to note the construction in passing], less tendency to 
burst the bounds of artistic restraint, a finer feeling for 
Again, he read the slow movement with 
In col- 


tonal values 
exquisite finish and with most poetic sentiment. 
oring alone he achieved delightful things in this part of 
the composition. In the finale he delicious 
daintiness of touch, perfect smoothness in scale playing 
nd a satisfying appreciation of the mood of the music. 

In short, it was a very lovely piece of piano playing, 
adequate in its technical details and artistic in its exposi- 
tion of the content of the work. 

This is the same critic who said of Pugno on his 
first appearance that he “showed not the least feel- 
ing for the music” in either of his numbers. The 
Tribune of November 9 says: “Raoul Pugno played 
the solo part in Liszt’s transcription for piano and 
orchestra of Schubert’s ‘Wanderer’ Fantasia. He 
played with masterly effect in the first and second 
movements, but became a bit uncouth at the close.” 
Precisely where the Sun says he “exhibited de- 
The Times in refer- 
“He plays it 


exhibited 


licious daintiness of touch.” 


ence to the same number 
with poetry, with a fund of romantic feeling, yet 
and gives a 


climax in 


says: 
sentimental exaggeration, 
and powerfully wrought 
Going on to bewail the ab- 


without 
tempestuous 
the last 
sence of “dynamic nuance,” the writer immediately 
adds that Pugno must be forgiven this fault be- 
cause he enters “so sincerely into the spirit of the 
composition.”” Now Pugno probably did “enter into” 
the spirit of the composition; but that is only half 
his business; the main thing in piano playing is to 
reveal the spirit of a composition, and how can any 
artist do this who is lacking in “dynamic nuance’’? 
Supposing that he did reveal it, how was the critic 


movement.” 


to note the revelation when the precise means of 
bringing it out was not apparent to that critic? 

With reference to the “Moonlight” Sonata of 
Beethoven, which is probably of all his compositions 
the most familiar to the average concertgoer, we 
have these remarks : 

The Tribune: “The C sharp minor Sonata, the 
so called ‘Moonlight,’ might gladly have been spared, 
so far as any new or striking proclamation of its 
performance was concerned.” 

The Sun says of the same number: “Here he let 
free the treasures of his tonal palette. He read the 
composition with profound sympathy, and certainly, 
so far as the first movement was concerned, in pure 
seethoven style. The fine adjustment of relations 
so necessary to classic playing was not disturbed, 
but there was a vigorous, aggressive passion such 
as Beethoven himself was wont to display at the 
piano.” 

The Times says of the same: “Mr. Pugno played 
the C sharp minor Sonata of Beethoven in a truly 
poetic vein, though not with the breadth and eleva- 
tion of mood that it needs.” 

On November 12 we find them engaged in the 
usual scrap with Lamond and with each other. The 
Tribune of that date says: “His methods are not 
those which appeal to the fancy of the frivolous or 
attack the emotions of the hysterical. He is a sound, 
sane, healthy and health inspiring musician, big 
brained, big hearted, big toned. He does not seek 
merely to tickle the tympanum of the ear or to flat- 
ter the idle, but to speak the speech of the musician. 
And he succeeds. He holds the attention, compels 
respect, warms the imagination.” 

The Sun of November 12 says: “Not playing in 
a large hall and against an orchestra the pianist 
made his tone less brittle, less hard and glassy. It 
never reached mellowness, but it was distinctly bet- 
ter. Mr. Lamond is technically well equipped ex- 
cept in the matter of tone, and his shortcoming there 
seems rather to be temperamental than mechanical.” 

Can pure nonsense go further than this? Tone 
in its three aspects of pitch, quality and duration is 
that upon which music as a science rests; and music 
is an exact science; quite as much so as mathemat- 
ics ; indeed it is nearly related to mathematics. This 
point upon which the critics differ is one that is 
taught to elementary classes in harmony. It is im- 
possible that two educated musicians should disa- 
gree on it. It is incredible that two gentlemen hav- 
ing heard the same performance should thus public- 
ly give each other the lie direct. There is but one 
inference, and that is that one of them did not hear 
the recital. Either he was not in the hall, or being 
there he failed to give his attention to the perform- 
er; which, to say the least, was extremely discourte- 
ous, since he could not escape public expression of 
opinion on his work. 

For what does the artist labor if he is to be thus 
cavalierly dismissed by a man who has not heard 
him? By a critic who refers tone to temperament ? 
Of course, to make a given tone a musician must be 
able to think it correctly, and he must have suffi- 
cient intelligence to put a certain tonal quality where 
it belongs; but the Sun savs that “all his work was 
characterized by understanding.” Given the under- 
standing then the power of producing a tone is 
wholly a matter of technic and of the capacity of the 


instrument used. The fact is that the word “tem- 
perament” is the everlasting refuge of the critic at 
bay. It may mean anything or nothing; it is so 
vaguely defined and so little understood that it is 
perfectly safe to use it in any connection, for nobody 
is prepared to question its application. Taking up 
the same subject on November 16 the Sun says: 

There are many reasons why Frederic Lamond’s Bee- 
thoven’s recital was not a genuine musical delight. In 
the first place Beethoven’s style is so characteristic that 
one must in two hours grow weary of the constant repeti- 
tion of certain musical figurations, certain sequences of 
harmony and certain idioms, all wholly Beethoven’s, and 
used as freely in his musical speech as the verbs to be and 
to have are used in the significant language of the twen 
tieth century. 

This is what the critic has to say of Beethoven, 
the musician who has furnished more inspiration 
to men of his profession than any other who has 
lived so far. The one who has crowded more into 
the form that he made his own than any musician 
who went before or has come after him; the one 
who of all others is held by musicians to be char- 
acterized by the greatest variety. Are we to be- 
lieve that we have been mistaken with reference to 
Beethoven all these years; has a Daniel come to 
judgment; or are we to believe that the critic’s 
faculties were too jaded to admit of his seeing what 
was really presented to his mind? In another place 
he says: “At best it is a didactic performance. /t 
cannot be edifying except as a matter of instruc- 
tion.” Again: “You learn much, you feel nothing.” 
Can it be that the critic, like a common mortal, 
objects to instruction? What is edification but in- 
struction? 

When we come to the discussion of the Huber 
Symphony, then indeed we have a field day. The 
critics no doubt enjoy themselves immensely; but 
the impression left on the reader is wholly vague. 

The Tribune of November 9 says: 

It is a work of high imagination, full of subjective feel 
ing, yet consistently, proudly proclamant of ts allegiance 
to esthetic law and order. 
poser with it to pay tribute to the genius of Arnold Béck- 
lin, the painter, and he has done so in a manner peculiarly 
beautiful and appropriate, by disclosing the same spirit in 
his music that the painter disclosed in his pictures—a pious 


It was the purpose of its com- 


reverence for the principles of classic beauty, and an ardent 
devotion to modern methods of expression. The antique 
world and the new live in Huber as they lived in Bock 
lin; they meet, embrace, laugh and weep together in sheer 
enjoyment of their own elements. Romanticism and classi 
cism, the generative, creative, regulative and conservative 
principles are blended together in this symphony as in none 
of the works of the would be revolutionaries of Germany 


Here is learning, here is fancy, here is pro 


and France. 
portion, here form and color, thought 
Poverty of idea is not concealed by pompousness of rhet- 
Yet the 


and expression 
oric, color is not relied upon to hide bad drawing 
score glows radiantly and pulsates with life. 


The Sun, November 9: 

His symphony is a thoroughly 
nothing of the classic form except the employment of con 
trasting themes and certain lines of musical development 
But Huber’s purpose is ultra romantic. His object is to 
treat of matters lying entirely outside of the world of 
music. He does not content himself with broad mood 
pictures, but asks the hearer to find definite images, and 
those. too, of symbolical creations in another field of art 

The symphony is intended to glorify the genius of the 
Swiss painter, Bécklin. This might done by 
means of a symphony, for other composers have tried the 
experiment, not without success But in the very first 
movement of this work the composer asks us to find in the 
cantabile theme a reproduction of the mood of Boécklin’s 
picture, “See, the Meadow Laughs.’ 

O course. since the program book tells us to do it we 
But how would it be if we had no guide? 


modern work, having 


readily be 


do it. 

The Times, November 9: 

It is serious music, of ambitious striving, and contains 
much to interest and, in a few places, really to stir the 
listener. That it will ever keep a place high among the 
works of modern composers may be doubted, for with all 
its ingenuity and fine workmanship, its effectiveness and 
formal beauty, it lacks the spark of genius 


The Tribune: 


The last movement is a daring experiment, but a suc- 
cessful one. Huber's friends say that all the movements 
give out in music impressions created by Bécklin’s pic 


tures, and that he at first contemplated proclaiming the 
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fact in the title of the symphony; but he refrained and af 
fixed a program only to the finale, which he called “Meta- 
morphoses, suggested by Bdckliin’s pictures.” It is a 
theme with variations, which by reference and quotations 
recall the principal thematic material of the first move- 
ment, and thus conserve the principle of unity and estab- 
lish the significance of the whole. The 
freely rhapsodic, and publish the moods of the pictures 
which form their programs with marvelous fidelity. They 
ailuring in their rapid 
Huber’s exuberant 


variations are 


are kaleidoscopic, 
changes of form, sentiment and color. 
iancy and mastery of expression would have done won- 
at the of Vincent 
proceed 
ornate the nude 
However, there was no such in- 
His varia- 


prismatic, 


such a conceit as lies base 
“Tstar”’ 


from 


ders with 
d'Indy’s 

retrogressively 
simplicity of the theme. 
geniously fantastic conceit at Huber’s service. 


Variations—variations which 


elaborateness to 


tions are picturesquely contrasted moods—the silence of 
the ocean; the vain writings of Prometheus; the melliflu- 
ous piping of a nymph; nocturnal gloom—a darkness that 
can be felt; the sportive dalliance of naiads and mermen 
with the waves; a pious canticle before a figure of the 
Madonna (organ harmonies and soft woodwind chords buoy- 
ing up a violin solo); a passionate song of love, and an- 
tique bacchanale, with its wild “Evoe!” ringing out ever 
and anon until all the instruments and the pealing organ 
unite in a finale acclaim to the object of the composer's 


tribute. 


The Sun: 

The last movement consists of a theme and variations. 
Here the composer has made heavy draughts on our 
imaginations. He asks us to regard each variation as the 
musical representation of a particular picture, and he 
It is rather hard on those of 


their 


names the pictures for us. 


us who have not seen the reconstruct 


feeling from Huber’s music, but with the aid of the pro- 


pictures to 


gram book we may possibly see the matter as through 
a glass darkly. The variations are so skillfully made that 
it takes some perception to discover that they are varia- 
tions at all. 

Ihe symphony as a whole makes an indeterminate im- 
pression. It is palpably laboring to express ideas ante- 
cedent to the moods of the music; and that is something 
which, with all due deference to Mr. Huber, music can- 


not do. 

The Times: 

If the pictures of BOcklin have been serviceable to him in 
creating moods leading him to self expression in terms 
of their work The symphony is quite 
able to stand by itself, and as music it is admirable. It is 
interesting to the student for its ingenious 
utilization of many technical devices in the elaboration 
and development of the themes and for the skillful and 
effective the As 
there is something lacking that no technical mastery can 
compensate for—the touch of sacred fire 

Such, with all the admiration that the symphony can 
It is derived 
the 


music, is done. 


especially 


scoring for orchestra. we have said, 


command, is the impression of the whole. 
from the of 
A considerable part of it is employed 


more specifically character some of 
thematic material. 
to a certain degree in common through the various move- 
ments, though with modification and amplification. Much 
of it is vague in outline and without pregnant significance; 
the first most the four, suffers 
from this especiallly. Some of it, as in the scherzo, ap- 
trivial. The 
impressive with a certain largeness of style; in the varia- 
tions the composer’s fancy is delightfully and ingeniously 


employed. 


movement, elaborate of 


proaches dangerously near the adagio is 


Pregnant significance is good. If there is one 
thing that current musical criticism is distinguished 
for it is the evolution of pregnant phrases that have 
no significance. We see at once that this question 
as to what may and what may not be expressed by 
music is, like all of those sprung by the critics, a 
purely personal one; is, in many cases, the result 
of whim. In music, as in the other arts, a man 
sees in a composition precisely what he brings to 
it; no more, no less. 
portray with power the same mood that is con- 
jured by the painting; but it is also true that the 
person who can see nothing in the music might 
not be able to see any more in the painting if it 
were before him. 

The mind is touched, the emotions 
equally by combinations of color, combinations of 
tones and by combinations of words. Combina- 
tions of words, because they are more exact in the 
impressions they create, appeal to the larger num- 
ber of persons, but they do not appeal more 
strongly; they are more definite, but not more po- 


The music may or may not 


stirred, 





tent. To reach the minds of some an idea must be 
expressed in the fewest and the simplest words, all 
extraneous matter being carefully eliminated; to 
some, on the same principle, crude colors and sim- 
ple forms appeal most strongly, while others, like 
Corot, for instance, delight in cool, soft tints, deli- 
cate gradations of color and in certain well defined 
aspects of nature, into the portrayal of which the 
artist throws a certain something of himself, equally 
well defined, which for want of a better term we 
call individuality. In the same way simple forms 
of music, which to the developed ear soon become 
tiresome, are most grateful to those-in the initial 
stages of musical culture. 

The question of development plays a very impor- 
tant part in the recognition and appreciation of any 
work of art; but it is by no means the only, or even 
the controlling, influence. Apart from knowledge 
there is not only temperament, which is permanent, 
but there is mood, which is transitory, and upon the 
particular mood of the moment much depends ; this 
certainly to a great extent modifies the work of the 
artist, for the same conditions will produce a dii- 
ferent impression on him in different moods; and 
it modifies to a much greater extent than we are 
willing to admit the recognition that the work 
meets with when it is presented to the public. 

In the case of a book or a picture’we are com- 
paratively independent of mood in forming a judg- 
ment, for we can lay the book down and take it up 
again and again until satisfied whether it is our- 
selves or the book that is at fault; with a picture we 
may see it more than once, and we often find that 
the second view wholly changes our opinion of it; 
but in the case of music we must often make up our 
minds on a first hearing, or not at all, and this is 
invariably the case with the critic whose estimate of 
the composition must appear in the paper the morn- 
ing after. 

The question of observation, too, plays an im- 
portant part, both in the construction of a work of 
art and in the estimate of it reached by the critic. 
Much depends upon whether the mind is alert and 
intent upon the matter in hand, or whether it is 
jaded and wandering. One’s power of observation 
may be either dull or acute at a given moment, and 
if dull much that is essential, both to creation and 
criticism, must escape notice. Then for the artist 
there is the matter of selection, which determines 
how much of what he sees shall go into his work; 
how much is to be presented unequivocally, how 
much merely suggested and how much left wholly 
to the imagination of those to whom the work is ad- 
dressed, and upon whom the fate of the work de- 
pends quite as much as on the creator; for it is 
certain that a masterpiece is impossible without the 
co-operation of at least two persons; the one who 
gives it life and the one who is able to recognize it 
as life. The more an artist leaves to the imagina- 
tion the greater the draft upon the capacity of the 
critic, and if he is not equal to the demand he must, 
of course, pronounce the work obscure; it does not 
follow, however, that it is obscure. 

In the selection of his material an artist 
stricted more or less by the medium in which he 
Though the same spirit or the same mood 
music, 


is re- 


works. 
may be successfully conveyed either by 
painting or poetry, the same salient features would 
not be equally available for treatment in each case. 
An artist can convey more by means of line and 
color than he can convey by form alone; a painting 
will tell more than a statue, though the latter may 
make the more profound impression. A poem will 
tell more than a painting or a statue, because words 
are a more exact means of expression than marble 
or paint; while a musical composition, all things 
being equal, may tell less than any of these, so far 
as mere detail is concerned, yet stir the soul more. 

Of three men equally gifted no two would see the 
same things in a given landscape. Put them down 
in the same sylvan retreat, remote from the babel of 
tongues, haunted by the large, calm, deeply con- 





soling spirit of nature, and though all of them may 
be equally affected, so tar as the degree of emotion 
is concerned, no two of them will describe the ex- 
perience in the same way. hey would not do this 
if they all employed the medium of words, and cer- 
tainly they will not do it if each employs a different 
medium, such as music, painting and poetry. The 
temperament of each will color his impressions ; the 
medium in which he works must determine the 
available material, and upon his taste will depend 
the selection of the material for use. If the man’s 
genius be that of Doré he will people the wood with 
goblins ; if that of Shelley he will find there the form- 
less, viewless spirits of the air; if that of Spencer 
he will fill it with knights and ladies and allegorical 
figures, monstrous or lovely, according to his mood; 
if that of Shakespeare he will find there Puck and 
Ariel, Titania and Bottom. 

The poet may describe the scene ever so cleverly, 
ever so minutely; he may convey an impression of 
the sounds heard there by a cunning use of vowels 
and the flow of his metre; he may describe the sen- 
sations he experienced so vividly that to an extent 
at least the reader must share them; but after all do 


And 


is he not quite as dependent on the mind to which 


we see his picture, experience his emotions? 


he appeals as the musician? 


And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature’s teardrops, as they pass 


To the person reading this hurriedly, merely for 
the sake of getting through with it, the only impres- 
sion conveyed would be that at some time, some- 
where, a body of men had passed through a wood. 
fo a person whose imagination is reasonably re- 
sponsive the couplet presents very clearly the picture 
of a woodland in the first freshness of a spring or 
summer dawn, and if the reader is not in too much 
of a hurry, if he pauses for a moment to ponder the 
scene, his imagination will at once supply the sound 
of the wood, the wind in the leaves, the songs of 
birds and the purling of streams. ‘This is no great 
feat truly; but still if the reader is unable to 
it is not the fault 


“woo 
the vision to his vacant breast,”’ 
of the poet. 

But supposing that the imagination is unusually 
fertile; so much so that if we close the eyes we hear 
the pibroch, see the marching clans which have been 
suggested in the preceding stanza, and all of the 
‘battle’s magnificently stern array,” is it the forest 
of Ardennes that we see? Is the landscape or the 
picture of the battle presented to the mind’s eye the 
same that was presented to the poet’s eye as he stood 
on the spot, or even the one that lingered in his mind 
as he wrote? All that the poet can do is to suggest; 
each mind makes its own picture and that picture 
will be vivid and rich in color and incident only 
when the mind is receptive and the imagination 
active. 

There is a certain waltz, by Godard, a rather un- 
pretentious affair, to which the composer seems to 
attach no “pregnant significance” (at least he has 
not supplied it with a suggestive title, and it has so 
far escaped the program makers), which is an exact 
described in the 


delineation of the scene 


The moment one hears it he thinks 


musical 
above couplet. 
of the murmur of wind in the trees and the purling 
of streams and all the accompaniments of a fine 
breezy spring dawn. What Godard was thinking of 
when he wrote the waltz does not signify ; the sound 
is there, and to one who is familiar with the aspects 
and the moods of nature there is no mistaking it. 
The composer has not tried to depict sunlight or a 
forest, but as the sounds we recognize are those of 
the forest the picture comes up of itself; and as the 
mood of dawn can never be mistaken for that of 
sunset we may even tell the time of day, though he 
has not indicated it by the crowing of the cock or 
the striking of a timepiece. 

Then as to depicting emotion. The description of 
the bull fight in “Childe Harold” is probably as 
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graphic as any ever written. 1s the picture we get 
ine one the poet saw, or do we in reading it experi- 
ence the same emotions as were aroused in the eye- 
witness by the spectacle of the arena with its gory 
accompaniments ? Many persons who have read this 
description with pleasure have been unable when 
the opportunity was presented to sit through a bull 
fight. li the poet, with the immense resources at 
his command in the matter of detail, cannot convey 
an exact picture, even to the minds of the most im- 
aginative, how can the musician be expected to do 
it without some aid trom the mind to which he 
speaks ? 

ihe painter, though quite as much of a poet as 
the writer, will say less, because his medium, like 
that of the musician, is less definite, but it does not 
follow that he feels less, or that he will convey less 
to those who have their eyes open. If he is dealing 
with Nature his picture, as far as it goes, is a more 
exact reproduction than that of the poet; for it 
brings the actual scene before us in the composition 
of the landscape and in the colors of earth, sea and 
sky; it gives us the time of year, the time of day; 
but the sounds which are the invariable accompani- 
ment of the scene cannot be indicated, and the brood- 
ing spirit of the place, which influenced the mood 


the artist as much as his actual surroundings, 


can only be vaguely suggested, and must escape the 
observer whose mind is not attuned to the mood of 
the painter. If the observer is a lover of Nature, 
familiar with her haunts and aspects, he will supply 
he missing link at once; for he will know the mo- 
ment he looks at the picture whether its dominant 
note is that of the sea or that of the meadow or of 
the deep, sequestered wood. The painting is valua- 
ble, 


not so much for what it portrays as for what 


it suggests; for the extent to which it can arouse 
the imagination; for the number and variety of the 
associations to which it may link itself in the mind 
of the beholder. If the mind to which it appeals is 
an arid waste there will, of course, be no response. 
There is a painting by Verestschagin, dealing 
with an incident of the Sepoy rebellion, in which the 
effect of dazzling sunlight and hot sand is brought 
ut with startling vividness; and there is a musical 
mposition for fhe organ that produces the same 
ct, so far as the sand and sunlight are con- 
cerned, though the most imaginative program writer 
uuld scarcely accuse the composer of having tried 
) paint atmosphere. The passages in this piece of 


usic that convey to the ear the peculiar, crunching 


ad, and the shufiling gait of camels walking in 
and are as distinct, as suggestive in their way as 
Kubinstein’s “Cavalry Trot’; and, because the sound 


nveyed is unmistakable to any one who is familiar 


because the camel is associated only 


countries, the mind instantly frames the 


] 


the long caravan, picked out in Oriental 


re ol 
vinding over the desert, between the blistering 


sand. If his mind has been 


1 
un and the burning 


] 


pared for it, or if he is enough of a musician to 


sustained note and relate it to the star 


ceive the 


thlehem he will have a picture of the desert 


Le 
night, and so come nearer to the composer's in- 
he gets 


constructing his own picture from so much 


‘ } + 1 ”" .* 
Ion, DU Ith any Case 


the picture of the 


ie material as he is able to perceive and as- 


y te 
This potency of sounds in producing pictures in 
he mind is one of the commonest experiences of 
lay lif anal 


it is independent of the skill of 


veryvday ilfe, and 
\n air from grand opera reduced to 


musician 


shreds and patches by a hand organ brings before 


the mind the stage setting of the scene of which it 
rms a part; the sound of a tallyho brings up the 
ture of a coaching party, and the beat of a drum 


Where the sounds are 
picture will be more or less exact; but 


r of the regiment. 


umiliar the 


here the sounds are unfamiliar they need not be 
ss potent in conjuring phantoms where the fancy 
fertile Often this 


moderately potency is in 
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creased by the vagueness of the impressions con- 
veyed by the sounds, which leaves the imagination 
free to construct its own image. 

‘Lhis point is forcivly illustrated in a humorous 
poem by Lanier in which he tells the story of an old, 
blind negro, who hears ior the first time the noise 
of a steamboat coming round the bend of the river 
near his cabin. ihe old negro had never heard of a 
steamboat, he had no program, and there was no 
suggestive title attached to the tune the caliope was 
playing; but his imagination, none the less active 
because untutored, painted its own picture, not only 
with breadth of color but with more or less atten- 
tion to detail. As he could see nothing he could not 
“visualize” the boat; but he drew his own conclu- 
sions without the slightest hesitation : 


What kin be comin’ up dat bend, a-makin’ sich a row? 
Fus’ bellerin’ like a pawin’ bull, den squealin’ like a sow? 
De Lord ’a’ 
wooi— 
De Debbel’s 
enuff, 
A-splashin’ up de water wid his tail and wid his hooi! 


mussy, sakes alive, jes hear—ker-wool, ker 


comin’ round dat bend, he’s comin’ shuh 


Perhaps some picture corresponding to Milton’s 
battle in heaven was presented to the old darky’s 
mind; at any rate he fell upon his knees, began to 
pray and continued praying until the boat passe:| 
out of hearing round the bend. 

One critic complains that we cannot be expected 
to “visualize” the paintings of Bocklin from the mu 
sic of Hiuber. He only does it, he says, because the 
program tells him to, and asks: “How would it be 
if we had no guide?” Some persons perhaps would 
fare badly, but that proves nothing against the mu- 
sic. Would he, or anyone else be able to‘ visualize” 
the painting from a written description, however 
that might Scarcely. 


Though furnished with an exhaustive criticism of 


minute description be? 
a painting, by a persou qualified to enter into the 
minutest details of technic ail we could get would 


We 


might be informed as to the school to which the 


be a general impression more or less vague. 


painter belonged; as to his peculiar method of em- 
ploying color and the composition of the picture ; 
the brush work, the treatment of the figures, might 
be discussed at length, and yet we would get no 
adequate impression of the painting as a whole, as 
a work of art; if we had a photograph of it we could 
not really see it; tor what we saw first in black and 
white would become a new thing when we saw it in 
color. A person who was himself a painter might 
look at the photograph and read the description and 
still not see the picture; for no two painters see and 
use color in precisely the same way. On the other 
hand a person who had no technical knowledge of 
painting would tell readily enough whether the 
picture consisted of landscape only, or landscape 
and figures, or of a marine view. Cannot music 
do as much as this, and do it even more powerfully 
than words? 

Suppose a movement of a certain symphony is 
suggested by the words, “The Meadow Laughs” ; 
another by “Evoi Iacchos, Lord of the 


Body; who art crowned with the Vine and with the 


the words, 


would it be possible for a person ignorant of 
Though he could not 


Fig!” 
music to confound the two? 
get the impression the musician was trying to con- 
vey he must get a different impression from the two 
‘Would not 
even an ordinary listener, if he knew anything about 
nature and the habits of humanity, know by the 
character of the sounds introduced that one of the 


unless he were deaf as well as blind 


pictures was an empty landscape while the second 
was crowded with figures? Suppose he does not 
get the actual picture that was before the mind of 
the artist when he composed the music? He has all 
the material which was available for the artist, and 
he can as readily construct his picture from this as 
from the material furnished by a description of the 
painting. Surely a Bacchic procession is sufficiently 
replete with suggestion to enable the mind of aver- 


age activity to construct pictures galore; and if an 
organ motiv intrudes upon the chorus does it not 
at once give.a new impetus to thought by suggest- 
ing the struggle between the old gods and the new? 

Che artist, no matter in what medium he works, 
must to some extent presume upon the furniture of 
the mind to which that work is addressed; and the 
person who knows nothing of the history, habits and 
festivals of the Greeks cannot form in his mind a 
definite picture of the same. The impression he gets 
from the music will necessarily be quite as vague, 
if not quite so grotesque, as that produced on the 
old negro by the steamboat; but some sort of an 
impression he must get, program or no program; 
and he could not possibly get the same impression 
from a movement that was pastorale in character 
as from one that is based upon a Bacchic orgie. 

The musician cannot depict, in the sense of de 
scribing a scene; he cannot tell you what he sees, 
but he can tell you what he hears; and when it 
comes to reproducing a given emotion he can come 
nearer making you feel what he feels than either the 
poet or the painter. What he expects and what he 
has a right to expect is that the listener shall rise to 
the occasion and supply the missing link; if the 
listener does not do this the work, so far as he is 
concerned, remains void, and the composer, no mat 
ter how great his genius, who speaks to vacancy 
must remain as inarticulate as a drumstick that is 
used to pound sawdust instead of sheepskin. 

When the enchanter says to Hotspur: “I can call 


spirits from the vasty deep.” Hotspur, nothing 
daunted, replies: “And so can 1; but will they 
come ?”” 

This is the predicament of the musician. He may 


not reach every mind. If there are no spirits in the 
vasty deep no amount of conjuring will bring them 
to view; but this may not be his fault altogether 
rhe failure may be due to stolidity or inattention, or 
even to mere willfulness on the part of the listener ; 
it sometimes arises from the notion, continually fos 
tered by the critics and by not a few teachers of mu- 
that music is an occult science and that it is a 
to 


sic, 
waste of time for an ordinary person to try 
understand it; sometimes it may be traced to a too 
strained attention to detail when the thing demand 
ed is a generous surrender to the work as a whole; 
and sometimes it comes from paying attention to the 
program instead of to the music. Many persons are 
incapacitated, either by nature or education, from 
seeing anything in a piece of: music except notes, 
figuration, harmonic sequences, idioms, &c., and re- 
main unresponsive for the same reason that a peas 
ant driving home his cow through a landscape that 
has inspired a painter will find nothing there but 
grass, trees and rocks. 

Every work that is addressed to the mind presup 
poses a certain amount of information on the sub 
ject; and if a person expects to get his information 
out of that work alone he must be more or less dis 
appointed. The program that is written ostensibly 
for his assistance, but really to air the knowledge of 
another, is frequently a hindrance rather than a 
help, because it tells too much; it keeps the mind 
chained to detail and to matters of technic, to the 
letter which kills, instead of leaving it free to enter 
into the spirit which makes alive. Most persons of 
enterprising habits and average intelligence would 
be able to get, not only pleasure but a degree of 
mental exaltation from music if left to themselves; 
but in music as in the other arts the seeker after the 
true thing is never left to himself. At every turn of 


the road, 
Some intermeddler still the watch 
To drive him back, and pound him, like a stray, 


Within the pinfold of his own conceit, 


is on 


and criticism of the facile sort that is printed the 
morning after, so far as it is read and headed, pre- 
sents an impassable barrier to individual develop 
ment along anv line of art. 








NEWS. 


HE 


and 


of criticism 


will 


LIBEL function 


comment neces- 
sarily become limited to general pusillanimity if the 
prevailing influences continue indefinitely. Suppose 
we reproduce from last Sunday’s Sun one of its 
London cables : 


LONDON, November 22 Several London newspape 
rv) 


first 
musical comedy “The Girl from Kay’s,” 


which criticised unfavorably the production o1 the 
a week ago, have 
been surprised to receive libel suit summonses from Owen 
the Phe 
at first disposed to regard the affair as a joke, but it seems 
to take 


Western 


Hall, one of the authors of piece editors were 


that the plaintiff is quite his intention 
the 


Morning News in a similar case 
& 


serious in 


advantage ol recent judgment against the 


[his example of the absurd lengths to which the English 
libel law is allowed to go will probably serve to secure a 
reform by Parliament of the whole situation 

Henry Labouchere, editor of /ruth and Member of Par 
most 


liament, who for twenty years been the 


las frequent 


defender of libel suits in England, won his greatest case 
this week. An adventurer named Cowen, better known 
as “The Lesser Columbu had been exploiting lords and 
earls and finally the Chine Ambassador in clever 
scheme for his own advantage, which he worked under the 
name of the Article Club. This was ruthlessly exposed 
in 7ruth. There were two trials of the suit for libel. It 
cost Mr. Labouchere £25,000 to defend the cases, and of 
this amount he can only re £5,000 in costs. In other 
words, his victory costs him £20,000 

fhis is another demonstration of the injustice of the 
English libel law, and it partiy explains the pusillanimity 
of the English press 


lhe joke may as well be tried here on other pa 


pers, and it is sure to come. There are innumerable 


cases of musicians, actors, players, writers and com 


posers who feel sore and distressed at newspape! 


criticisms, and hundreds of lawyers are always 


ready to accept or even instigate such cases on a con 
fat 
Unfavorable criticism 


tingent basis. The opening now exists for good, 
verdicts against newspapers 
may, on its face, be deemed malicious, the unfavora 
ble criticism being malice itself. Why not’ Critics 
are not inhuman, as is sometimes asserted ; they are 


merely human and poor at that, but the papers for 


which they write are rich and the supposedly in 
jured singer, player or composer always sues the 
paper and not the poor critic. 
Should Parliament take steps to reform the libel 
law it will require a long time before the new laws 
can go into effect. Our legislatures are too busy in 
other directions to bother with the libel law or inter 
fere with it; here it will stand as it is and offer op- 
portunities to unoccupied lawyers to sue papers which 


(nd 


even leaving this all aside, the true and honest and 


expose the sham, the mediocre or the absurd 
fair criticism may happen to wound a real artist or 
a competent composer, and such an one could also 
sue for libel and secure judgment. The law is just 
the thing nowadays, and therefore newspaper pro- 
prietors will either decide not to run the risk now 
existing and give up these features of their publi- 
cations, or they will live in court rooms and enjoy 
life as it really is. The critic himself will escape 
probably, or he can start a music paper and fail in 
it as usual. But before that happens he will be 
wiped out by a libel judgment, for even the small 
est kind of a verdict would put an end to the treas- 
ury department of the average music paper. This 
is the only musical paper which has thus far been 
undisturbed by libel cases, but then this is the only 
musical paper anyway that has ever had general 
Why? 


Because it is conducted like great music publishing 


universal patronage in all parts of the world 


concerns, great piano manufacturers and great in- 


dustrial establishments—on strict business princi- 


ples. It can pay judgments whenever it has been 
decided that they must be paid, and it can pay them, 
because it has been conducted to pay—on strict busi- 
ness principles, and for these reasons alone it is a 
journal that is of inestimable value to its advertisers 
and subscribers. Its resources are probably greater 
than those of any musical institution on the globe 
purely musical—that is to say, depending purely on 
musical patronage. 

But daily papers—papers which can exist without 
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critical departments and declare dividends without 


them as large as with them, if not larger—will not 
care to submit to the dangers of the present libel 
laws. ‘Therein lies the novelty of the situation as 
created recently, and, as usual, the critics themselves 
did not and do not perceive that their own future 
and fate rested upon the decision. [hey are not en- 
gaged in a pursuit that necessitates a keen or philo- 
sophical analysis of their relation to conditions, and 
their adaptation to changes is therefore slow and 


When it 
will suddenly awaken to the fact that they precip- 


gradual only. has become too late they 
itated their own doom, not knowing that they were 
engaged in such a self immolation. but that is ex 
actly the case. The musicians of intelligence are 
carefully studying the passing events, and as they 
are not apt to despair when critics lose their occupa 
tion there will be no general wailing or gnashing 
of teeth. 

In the meantime the fun will continue, and the 
matic coincidences will coincide with beer, pretzels 
and unconscious imitations. Libel law will be in 
voked, too, and run parallel with lectures on musical 
subjects and libretto writing, while program anno 


It 


is a merry world for all of those who are not stupid, 


tations will suffer from encyclopedic exhaustion 


and a stupid world for those who are not merry, and 


sorry is he who is not glad. 


HE critic of the new York Staats Zeitung was 


the soloist of the Philadelphia Orchestra's 


concert at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, last 


Saturday night. He is therefore not the proper au 


thority upon whom the Staats Zeitung should de 


pend for the criticisms on the 


CRITICS AND 
THEIR USES. 


performances to be given by 


the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
this city. Not that his criticism 


is lost, its 


but its effect 


may not be just and correct, 


value is nil and its motive 


is open to question on 
the part ol the public, because the critic 1s supposed 
to have been engaged to play in Philadelphia on the 
ground that he is a factor in criticism here in New 


\ ork. 


sons, but the musical public 


He may have been engaged for other rea 
would hardly accept 
another cause. 

Phe 
cial annotator or explainer by the New York Phil 
He 


not the proper authority upon whom should devolve 


critic of the 7ribune is employed as the off 


harmonic Society of its programs is therefore 


the duty of criticising the concerts of the Philhar 


monic Society. Not that his criticisms may be un- 


fair or favorable for that reason; in fact, in order to 


+ 
Loo 


illustrate his independence he might write se 


verely against such performances of the Philhar 
monic as displease him, and this may happen in re 
sponse to the conclusion that the musical public is 
scrutinizing him closely, just because he is the Phil 
harmonic annotator and discoverer of thematic coin 
cidences and supporter of American comic opera by 
comparing it with examples from the classics 
lhese very facts show that the two functions clash 


He do 


duty as an employee of the Philharmonic Society, 


must either be a program annotator and 


the Musical Art Society and the Sembrich and other 


concerts and retire from his work as critic of the 


Tribune, or remain critic and retire from the 


as 
other occupations. He is now sought by concert 


managers to write their program annotations. If 


he should retire from the Tribune he may not be 
able to secure such employment, and we would 
therefore.suggest that he remain with the Tribune 


As for the Tribune, we do not believe that paper 
the Staats Ze 
These daily papers cannot have their criti 


can stand the tension; neither can 
tung. 
cisms written by men who are not considered abso 
lutely independent, and the musical world will not 
agree that such conflicting employments are com 
patible with independence, even if Tue Musicat 
Cour!IeEr admits it. Besides that, the critics are in 


terfering with the legitimate careers of others in the 
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musical field. ‘he critic of the Staats Zeitung in 
accepting the engagement in Philadelphia as solo 


pianist shows that he considers himself a solo pian 


ist who is looking for engagements. He cannot 


view other solo pianists with that neutral, calm and 








dispassionate intelligence necessary for the sublime 
duty of impartial criticism Imagine with what 
scorn he would view a writer on [HE Musica 
CouRIER staff playing publicly on pian How 
he would denounce him, and yet there are severa 
pianists on this staff who, we happen to know, are 
better players than the critic of the Staats Zeilw 
Che great daily papers cannot permit their musi 
critics to pose as competitive factors in the world 
»f music, where careers are naturally difficult prob 
lems, and where it is a serious question of livel 
hood in most cases [hey should pay them such 
large salaries as to make them independent of th 
temptation that outsiae ters y ind I iie 
cannot do that they should pert hem to go ot 
freely into the world of music, 1 idicappe 
the semi-official impedinx ssociate with \ 
new Spape r work Phe cI e wi lis r { 
is a good piano teacher. He shot e able to seek 
his future amid the envir nents of daily pupils 
il practice ana successes On the concert Stag¢ 
without being obliged to write criticisms on the 
playing of other pianists, unless other pianists are 
permitted to write criticisms s playing and his 
riting rhe « c of the ’ e should not be 
asked to work on that paper on a limited salary 
when he can, with the aid of an extensive library 
make much more money by becoming a general 
innotator and program writer and analyst of un 
conscious imitations. He can make much money 
10W as an authoritative selector of repertories fot 
hand organs. 
\s the case stands at present many of the musi 
criticisms in the 7ribune and Staats Zeitung los 
¢ force becaus f the if g occupations on 
he part of the ritics yecause the n 
sical world at large w not give these gentlemen 
the benefit of the doubt they rece from THe Mt 
SICAL COURIEI Lhe rid is s nkind, s ul 
w and s ingener! Ss lat ssumes at once thal 
i I us, even critics music, Cannot separate thei! 
interests from their prejudices, and that even a mu 
sic critic will be influenced in s opinions by his 
personal interests. It is a downright shame that this 
is so, but so it is—outside of this office, for we here 
know that our colleagues of the daily press are just 
honest and unprejudiced as we are, and 
ey do is always done with the nscious 
ness of righteousness and scrupulous considerations 
for the amenities of human intercourse 
he Philadelphia papers, s f have 
come to hand, referring to Mr. Spanuth’s perform 
ance on Saturday nig! seem ( indifferent t 
he fact that they were dis ussing the playing of a 
colle igu¢ If the Knew hat Mr Spanuth is tl 
critic of the St s g In seem t il 
fect their judgm« hich sl s that musical crit 
icism can be made independent if the critic has a 
proper conception ol! ethics and power! t 
enforce it lor example, the Philadelphia No 
fmerican of November 22 says 
‘ x W i 
gust Spanu ‘ play ( P 
! M ST pe 
t ' 
' , 7 } ] 
t 
wy pos 1! ] e M 
>] uth gave \ erpre ( \ 
turne 
Mr. Spanuth’s strength, according 
theory, has always been in Liszt, but the North 
lmerican of Philadelphia does not agree th him 
Well, that is the privilege of the critic 
From the Public Ledger and Sunday Philadelphia 
Times of November 23 we have clipp h 
lowing: 
The oncert open 1 wit! a fine broad periormance 
he “Ruy Blas” Overture, one of the Mendelssohn ove 
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tures that wear, and this was followed by Liszt’s brilliant 
and interesting Concerto in E flat major, the piano part 
played with well sustained execution by August Spanuth, 
of New York. 

In a piano concerto the piano part is usually 
played by the pianist, and we are very much delight- 
ed to publish this favorable notice from the Ledger. 

Now follows another one of these daily paper crit- 
ics, the writer for the Philadelphia Press. He may 
not be an annotator of concert programs, but he has 
the privilege of going before the world with his crit- 
icisms whenever he feels disposed to do so, and he 
writes as follows on this occasion : 

The concert does not call for extended notice. The 
Academy was comfortably filled and the audience generous 
in its applause for orchestra, which was heard in some 
good music that was charmingly rendered, and also for 
the pianist, who was entirely out of place, and whose 
performance was a little short of an impertinence. Just 
why the performer was imported from New York was 
not made clear, either in the concerto or in the Chopin 
which he gave as an encore. 

The critic of the Press if he reads this editorial 
article will find some reason why the Staats Zeitung 
critic was imported into Philadelphia from New 
York. He was not imported, according to the Press 
critic, for his piano playing. 

All this proves that the critics, some of them at 
least, are mistaken in their vocation. The critic of 
the Staats Zeitung believes that he is a solo pianist 
and a virtuoso, and that is what he ought to follow, 
and then he will find out how agreeable and pleas- 
ant it is to read notices about himself, such as he 
frequently writes about other pianists. It is a great 
question whether Mr. Spanuth is not a better pian- 
ist than he is a critic. Certainly his annotations of 
last Sunday night’s concert at the Metropolitan and 
others that we have recently read are so involved 
that he should follow out this musical career of his 
and go ahead and play the piano and make some 
arrangement with a piano house to exploit the in- 
strument. There is nothing like business in this 
United States, and it is a gratifying thing to see 
the daily critics alive to it. 


number 


MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY. 


‘ie the past the aims and objects of the Manuscript 

Society have been much hindered by certain deadwood 
members of its governing body. Some of this cumbersome 
material was quietly dropped at the elections, and some 
of it knew enough to drop out of its own accord. That 
the new order of things is a distinct improvement was 
Monday evening at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. There took place then the first 
private concert of this, the fifteenth season. A. J. Goodrich 
is now chairman of the music committee, and under his 
expert and impartial régime the Manuscript Society will 
thrive with renewed prosperity, and will undoubtedly re- 
gain the interest of many who had become 
estranged because of certain dominating and domineering 
influences on the former governing board. 

On Monday the following program was presented: 


amply demonstrated on 


persons 





Piano soli— 
PROUD oicrsecnscnscaudenanevers écudesesivedtonsewentanneasedd Grieg 
Be CORE cc cciccccosccvccsesess Chedecevbsorsteanoeucnseveur Godard 
Mme. Marie de Levenoff. 
Songs, op. 57— 
CON DOW: occcccecscddavnscasedsiesdesivcvacenvutetute Foerster 
The Fir Tree......... Foerster 
Early Spring Foerster 
Adolph Dahm-Petersen. 

Violin atle, OWAOR. occvccovocsccesrssccscecss .. Hille 
Piano solo, Souvenir d’Ismailia, op. roo (new)......... saint-Saéns 
Madame de Levenoff. 

Songs, op. 5s7— 
PONG: TOE: cintcsnsessiesere Foerster 
A Wondrous Thing .. Foerster 
Spring Is Here... Foerster 





Mr. Dahm-Petersen. 


Sonata, violin and piano, A minor, op. 19........... -Rubinstcin 
Mr, de Vaux-Royer and Dr. Henry G. Han-:hett. 
Accompanist, Miss Rosetta Weiner. 





KOCIAN’S DEBUT. 


} NOTHER violinist of worldwide significance 
has come out of Bohemia. His name is Jaroslav 
Kocian. Last spring he conquered musical 
London; last Saturday evening, at Carnegie 
Hall, he received such enthusiastic homage as 
would seem to imply the early surrender of musical New 
York. 

There is no suggestion of charlatanism about this eigh- 
teen year old master. Slight of figure, pensive of face, 
sane in appearance and manner, winning and modest in 
demeanor, his scheme of success is pure, simple, and 
legitimate. Freely and sincerely he gives what is in him. 
Neither by exaggeration of sentiment nor by meretricious 
finger display does he seek to force a favorable verdict. 
His art appeals by its own intrinsic worth. He has the 
supreme artistic gift of seeming able to present to us the 
music rather than its maker—a virtue that is generally 
acknowledged to be very rare in our day of ‘self exploitation. 
For these reasons, and for some told later, Jaroslav Kocian 
holds a unique place in the ranks of our newest violinists; 
and for these reasons also the lad’s triumph last week 
denotes a victory at once dignified and vital. Our musical 
public has been taught that red fire methods of advertising 
can henceforth safely be left to vaudeville and circus. 
Kocian’s advance announcements were few and direct. 
His best advertisement now’ will be his playing. He ev- 
idently prefers actual accomplishment to sanguine bill 
posters. 

Kocian’s first number was Ernst’s “Concerto Pathétique” 
in F sharp minor. Later followed Tschaikowsky’s “Sére- 
nade Melancolique” and “Valse Scherzo,” and the finale 
was Paganini’s ‘Witches’ Dance.” 

The Ernst work has vogue, 
chiefly because of its inordinate technical difficulty. It is a 
piece that the violinist rarely attempts outside of his own 
room. Written by a man who was a master of his instru- 
ment, this concerto contains almost everything that the 
average violinist would like to do. The thematic content 
and harmonic basis of the work are trivial and antiquated, 
but for purely “violinistic” effects and brilliancy of passage 
work Ernst’s Concerto stands alone in violin literature, 
both old and new. 

Kocian played his opening number like one inspired. 
Without a trace of nervousness he announced the pregnant 
first theme, and almost at once it was apparent that we had 
before us an artist of the highest rank. Fleet fingered, ac- 
curate, particular in phrasing, perfect in intonation, soulful 
in singing, and convincing in climax, the Bohemian vir- 
tuoso had fiddled his way into the hearts of his hearers 
long before he had displayed the full range of his mar- 
velous gifts. Once, after his phenomenal performance of 
the cadenza, the listeners broke into resounding applause, 
and for a dozen measures or so they quite drowned out 
the orchestral tutti. 

The episode pathétique was sung with unmistakable 
poetry and pathos. Kocian’s tone, though not large, is 
warm and vibrant, and he varies it subtly with color and 
contrast. His pianissimos have a peculiarly ethereal qual- 
ity. They remind one of what Gounod said about Liszt: 
“His music is not from the piano; it is from above, and 
floats in mid-air.” 

The conclusion of the Ernst 
triumph of temperament and technic. Here for the first 
time Kocian fully unbridled his left hand. He raced over 
the strings with unfailing certainty. Deftly he encompassed 
rapid flights of fingered octaves. Harmonics in the dizziest 
tonal regions were thrown off with playful ease. Un- 
ruffled, the young wizard made use of bowings that must 
have been at once the envy and the despair of every violinist 
in the audience. And at the end of it all there arose a roar 
of acclaim, a thunder of approbation, that brought Kocian 
to the footlights time and again, and finally forced him to 
play as an encore, Bach’s “Préambule” in E, from the Sixth 
Unaccompanied Sonata. The exhibition that followed of 
perfect spiccato bowing and rapid changing of phrasing and 
accenting was one not likely to be forgotten soon. 

Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade” was played with sombre feel- 
ing. The sad, little theme, haunting in its sobbing insist- 
ence, came from Kocian’s fiddle with dark and eloquent 
coloring. It was a proof of the young man’s emotional 
scope that he could after this moving performance plunge 
at once into the gay, reckless mood of Tschaikowsky’s 
rollicking “Valse Scherzo,” and cause smiles where a mo- 
ment before he had almost coaxed tears. The intricate 
cross rhythms and the tricky chord progressions of this 
Valse revealed yet new sides of Kocian’s virtuosity. 





never enjoyed general 


Concerto represented a 


Another imperative encore brought us a slow bit, with 
Russian characteristics in melody and harmony. 

The Paganini number is not usually a display for musi- 
cianship, but Kocian managed to combine rare powers of 
nuance and phrasing with a transcendental display of 
technic. One quite overlooked the dazzling difficulty of 
the thing owing to the manner of the doing. The player 
seemed intent on clearly intoning the theme and making 
the intricate variations merely incidental. The double 
stopping was prodigious, Kocian revealing himself as the 
greatest octave player that has ever been heard in New 
York, not even excepting César Thomson. 

The enthusiasm was frenetic. Kocian received wreaths 
galore, tied with Bohemian colors, and the audience cheered 
and waved hats and handkerchiefs. The hero played Sara- 
sate’s “Zapateado,” and Pierné’s “Serenade.” 

Miss Julie Geyer, pianist, played Weber’s “Concert- 
stuck,” very much modernized with doubled basses, inter- 
locked octaves and various other changes that were skill- 
ful and effective. We think to discover Joseffy’s hand in 
this masterful garbing that improves Weber and yet 
leaves his intentions untouched. Miss Geyer has facile 
fingers, a full and sympathetic tone and a sense of rhythm 
rarely found in female pianists, She phrases with pre- 
cision and taste and has learned many of the dynamic 
secrets of the keyboard. It seems to us, however, that 
some other work rather than the Weber number would 
have served as a better medium for the display of the 
player’s abilities. There were evidences of temperament 
that should show well in Liszt, Rubinstein or Tschaikow- 
sky. Miss Geyer was warmly applauded, but refused :o 
play an encore. 

The orchestra piayed three numbers, and were ap- 
plauded with more vim than discrimination, Their ac- 
companiments were conspicuous. If the temper of Sat- 
urday’s audience is a safe criterion, then Jaroslav Kocian 
has publicly and by the public been crowned one of the 
musical kings of our season. May his reign extend over 
all the provinces, and be both pleasant and profitable. 


OPENING OF THE OPERA SEASON. 


ITH Verdi's “Otello,” an opera that has given cause 

for endless discussion and indicated the enormous 
versatility of its composer, the Metropolitan Opera House 
season began on Monday evening, Alvarez singing Otel- 
lo; Scotti, Iago; Mme. Eames, Desdemona, and Mrs. 
Homer, Emilia. Mancinelli conducted, and he gave a 
spirited and intelligent reading of the work. Rehearsals 
are to be insisted upon this season, and after two weeks 
or so* we will find the performances running smoothly. 
There is no reason at the present moment for giving any 
extended analytical criticism of the opera. This has been 
done so often in these columns that it becomes an arduous 
and ungrateful task, and more especially so when readers 
are supposed to know these things. Those who read 
Tue Musicat Courter know by this time what “Otello” 
is, and as this paper does not appeal to general readers 
there is no necessity of repeating. It is known by the 
readers of this paper. 
Alvarez does not 
method will not permit it, 
cellent actor. He makes it an interesting and histrionical 
performance. Scotti does not rise to the occasion. He 
sings excellently, although it will require some time be- 
fore he becomes accustomed to the climatic condition 
again. A good voice like that of Scotti’s is very apt to 
be influenced by such a serious climatic change as is un- 
dertaken’ each year by these singers. Madame Eames 
sings the music of Desdemona automatically. There is 
no passion, there is no ring, there is no depth, there is 
It is vocal demonstration, cold and unsym- 
The rest of 


sing in tune and never will. His 


but he is nevertheless an ex- 


no music. 
pathetic, and she walks the part thoroughly. 
the cast was satisfactory. 

Tonight Madame Sembrich will appear as the chief fig- 
ure in Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” Edouard de Reszké 
and Salignac will support her, and on Thursday afternoon 
an “Aida” performance, with Madame Eames and de 
Marchi and Edouard de Reszke and Journet, will take 
place. Mr. Mancinelli conducts all of these perform- 
ances until] Friday evening, when “Lohengrin” will be 
given, and Mr. Hertz will make his first appearance on 
that occasion as conductor. 





Bogea Oumiroff. 


OGEA OUMIROFF, the Bohemian baritone, will 
B give a recital in Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday 


afternoon, December 3. 
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KOCIAN AND THE PRESS. 





Verdict of the Newspapers on the Violinist’s First 
Appearance. 
ELOW are the criticisms of Kocian’s first concert in 
New York, which the newspapers of this city pub- 
lished last Sunday morning: 


Kocian is a master technician and a self contained, 
sician, 


capable mu- 
possessing extraordinary powers as a violin player, and a 
maturity of thought and style away beyond his years.—The Tribune. 





Kocian exhibited exceptional certainty in swift flights into the 
high positions and double stopping, in intricate successions of 
chords and in arpeggios he was clear and fluent His runs, crowded 


with passing notes and little trills, were played with dazzling speed 
and’ unerring correctness.—The Sun 

The vivlinist Jaroslav Kocian, slight, slender, unassuming in ap- 
pearance and manner, made his début at Carnegie Hall last night. 
His two most important numbers were display pieces written by 
and for virtuosi and with the smallest modicum of musical value— 
Ernst’s F sharp minor Concerto and Paganini’s “Danse des Sor- 
ciéres.” Between them played of Tschaikowsky’s 
pieces that come as near to the order of salon music as that 
poser’s work often does when he is not moving in the higher realms 


he two solo 


com- 


of his inspiration. 

Mr. Kocian showed in these things a highly developed technic of 
the left hand—fluency, facility, dexterity 
octaves and all the other things that are employed in the flowery 
He showed a good command of bow- 
He showed also intelligence and earnestness.—The Times. 


in runs, scales, arpeggics, 
decorations of violin playing. 
ing. 


Kocian is likely to become a fad. A small chap, rather broader 
but less tall than Kubelik, with long but not obtrusive hair, 
the grip on his instrument He 
technic that is as perfect Kubelik’s, but infinitely 


more virile and powerful. One might make the reproach that his 


graceful 


im manner, but with firmest 


possesses 2 as 
but enough could be dis- 
of the 


lower tones lack something of sonority, 


tinguished to establish Kocian’s supremacy as one finset, 


Sarasate. 
king than his countryman 


probably the finest, violin player since 

In appearance Kocian is a trifle older lox 
and fellow Kubelik, but according to the printed statement 
Kocian was born in 1884—and figures never lie until they are ques- 
tioned. Still, of the tricks in dress and car- 
riage traipsing walk—affected 
by ihs playing speak of 
virility, a often absent in that 
product, a violinist, 

Kocian's début in America was made last night in that rather old 
by Ernst. This piece may be 

be difficult, one 


pupil 


Kocian resorts to none 
silk stock 
Kocian’s 


that sombre black and the 
Kubelik. Both 


most desirable quality 


manner and 


so exotic 


fashioned F sharp minor Concerto 
almost outmoded, but it 
fiddies as fluently as Kocian does. In the matters of detail his play 
ing is remarkable. Those double are accurately done, and 
the skips are for the most part precisely measured; in his phrasing 
there is a healthy swing, save occasionally when he makes conces- 
He is decidedly worth 


continues to even when 


stops 
sion for the sake of a breath catching effect. 


the hearing, and his admirable tendency is toward results artistic.— 
The American. 





of this city have worked themselves into a 
state approaching hysteria over a youthful musician. A 


the violin 


Once more women 
thousand 
rapturous ones greeted Kocian, virtuoso from Bohemia, 
in Carnegie Hall last night. 

Each year brings forth a crop of infant prodigies and each year 
Kocian is wonderful in his way. Besides 


he has the one thing that must be born in the 


the brand improves. hav- 


ing perfect technic, 


musician, and which no cultivation can produce—a soul. Feeling is 
the greatest part of this young Bohemian’s art. 
Kocian, who is only eighteen years old, may feel that he has made 


a success of his first American appearance.—The Press. 


The success of Kocian last night at Carnegie Hall before an enor- 


mous audience was mest emphatic. He proved himself a technician 


of the very first order and a possessor of a wonderful amount of tem- 


He was worthy the extraordinary enthusiasm of his 


Das Morgen Journal. 


perament. 
audience. 





but after the very first bars one 


recognizes in him a born genius. 


even 
His 


warmth 


Kocian is a young man, 
is enormous and he 
plays with a tremendous amount of The 
very difficult cadenza mm Ernst’s F sharp minor Concerto he played 
in an absolutely His the first 
Paderewski concert in New York.—Staats Zeitung. 


technic 
and tenderness. 


masterful manner. success recalled 


Kocian played the violin for an American audience for the first 
time last evening. His début was made on the same platform from 
which New Yorkers first heard his friend and schoolfellow, Kubelik, 
last winter—Carnegie Hall. 

The impression made by Kocian was decidedly favorable, though 
the audience did not go into such a furore over him as over Kubelik, 
The reasons for this were in favor of the present visitor, for his 
playing is less ostentatious and his methods less spectacular than 
those of his predecessor. 

Kocian is no less nimble of finger than Kubelik and he double 
stops, executes thirds and sixths with great confidence and precision, 
and he can pop off Paganini harmonics and ripple out Tartinilike 
trills with all sufficient dexterity. But he does not create the im- 
pression that he considers such digital ingenuity as the chief end 
of his instrument.—The Telegraph. 





The much announced début of Herr Jaroslav Kocian, the Bo- 
hemian violinist, was made in Carnegie Hall last night in the pres- 
ence of an audience of great size and under conditions which stamp 
the new virtuoso as a decided popular success. 

The new violinist is strikingly like Herr Kubelik in frame and 
stature—strikingly unlike him in complexion. He bears himself eas- 
ily, conveys an air of unconstrained seriousness, and plays without 
noticeable mannerisms. It needed only five minutes to establish for 
him sympathetic relations with his listeners, who heard him at first 
dispassionatcly, then with growing attention, finally with enthusiasm, 

Herr Kubelik electrified New York concertgoers; Herr Kocian 
charmed them, His success is the triumph of a still, small voice 
which speaks from his violin with quiet insistence and great purity 
of things poetic or intellectual—The Herald. 





Jaroslav Kocian, the young Bohemian violinist, who in Europe is 
considered to be the only rival of Kubelik, made his début in 


first hearing developed so many contradictory qualities that further 
acquaintance with his art will be necessary before he can be fairly 
judged. If he were a mere prodigy like Kubelik, whose playing 
instructive and magnetic, but soulless and superficial as well, 
there would be no such difficulty.—-The World. 


was 





FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 
[By Caste.] 
PARIS, NOVEMBER 23, 1902. 
Musical Courier, New York: 
ME. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 
played Saint-Saéns’ Fourth Concerto the 
Lamoureux concert conducted by Chevillard. 
The utmost enthusiasm was displayed by the audience 
after the allegretto, culminating in a colossal triumph 
after the finale. Audience and orchestra wildly applaud- 
ed. De VALMOUR. 





at 


The dispatches in the Herald, World, Times and Tribune 
of Monday morning give extended details regarding this 
We reprint the one from the Herald: 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, a Ch 

at the subscription c 


triumph 
Parts, 
a notable 


red 


the 


Sunday icago pianist, sc 


triumph sixth meert given by 


famous Lamoureux Orchestra at the Nouveau Theatre this after- 


The appearance of a foreigner was a considerable innovation, 
and only once before bas an American been admitted to take part 
in the program of this exclusive organization 

When Mrs. Zeisler appeared on the 
demonstration occurred, necessitating the intervention of the Muni- 


The artist won 


noon. 


stage a noisy anti-foreign 
cipal Guards on duty at the theatre to suppress it. 
her way to however, of the demonstration, 
dience rising in enthusiastic approval with the composer, M. 
kowski, leading the bravas at the close of her performance. 


the au- 
Mosz- 


favor, in spite 





Shanna Cumming. 
RS. SHANNA CUMMING as soloist with the Ora- 
torio Society last Tuesday evening, and again at 
Frohman concert, revealed her delightful voice 
in ways that won much favorable 
Appended are some criticisms from the news- 


last 
singing 
comments. 


the 


and for her 
papers: 

Mrs. Shanna Cumming’s voice 
soprano airs was marked by fine dignity and artistic 
an artist who will be heard here oftener with pleasure.- 
1902. 


and her singing of 
taste. She is 
-New York 


is beautiful 


Times, November 10, 


Mrs. Shanna Cumming has never been guilty of slipshod work 
but her voice has seldom sounded as resonant and euphonious 


nor can we recall from her so good an example 


here, 
as it did last night, 
of true oratorio style as she put to her credit inthe Jerusalem air.— 
New York Tribune, November 19, 1902. 





Mrs. Shanna Cumming has a voice thoroughly trained and in parts 


very sympathetic.—New York Press, November 19, 1902. 





The lovely soprano voice of Mrs. Shanna Cumming was a feature. 
—New York World, November 19, 1902. 


Mrs. Cumming displayed a remarkably sympathetic voice, and 
her phrasing was most intelligent and musical.—New York Journal, 


Nevember 19, 1902. 
Mrs. Cumming’s 

she sang with sympathy 

November 19, 1902. 





voice was never more clear and resonant, and 
and understanding.—Brooklyn Eagle, 








Mrs. Caroline Maben Flower. 

RS. CAROLINE MABEN FLOWER entertained a 

party of friends and about fifteen children last 

Saturday afternoon in her studio. Miss Rebecca Mac- 

kenzie and Mme. Renard sang and little Miss Annie Mer- 

ritt played some piano solos. Mrs. Flower performed 

effectively her latest composition, a lullaby, which was 
highly praised by all present. 


Dr. Jackson at Stamford. 

JACKSON sang at the organ recital given 
C. Bender, at St. John’s Episcopal 
when the Daily Advocate had 


R. ION 

by George 

Church, Stamford, Conn., 
this to say: 

The recital introduced Dr. Ion Jackson, 
vocal numbers and revealed therein a tenor of uncommonly 
fine and manifestly well trained qualities. His part in the program 
added something to its distinction as well as to its variety. 


who appeared in two 


voice 








WHITING CONCERT. 
RTHUR WHITING, one of the best of our young 


American composers, gave a recital of his works 
last Saturday afternoon at Mendelssohn Halli 
The program consisted of three duets for contralto and 
baritone; three songs for soprano, set to poems by Christina 
Rosetti; three musical versions for many 
“Barrack Room Ballads,” by Kipling; 
tenor, with words by Robert Bridges; 


le 


%) 


baritone, of as 
a duet for soprano 
a song cycle, 


for 


and 


“Floriana,” poems by Oliver Herford, and a suite 
piano, “La Danseuse.” 

Mr. Whiting is modern in style, intent and workman 
ship. He avoids the obvious, yet his method does not seem 


artificial. Melodies meant to please the lay ear, and har 
understood of decidedly not within the 
either of Mr. Whiting’s inspiration or his purpose. 
and Richard Strauss. 
Lest the libel adjuster misunderstand, let it be added that 
the American composer has his own fund of melodic inven- 
both varied and characteristic. 
followed by 


monies babes are 
scope, 


He has patterned well after Brahms 


tion, and a harmonic scheme 
Mr 


the many composers 


Whiting’s musical ethics might well be 
who write for ready money and quick 
sales. 

In the 


the 


adhesion to 


and 


songs there is revealed close 
of the but 
eliminated with great skill. Each poem is 
tangible musical mood that dominates 
“Love Is Life’s End,” a most 
Whiting’s best qualities. It is a 
The Kip- 
date. 


the 


exigencies texts, the fragmentary 
episodic are 
reflected by a the 
song as a whole. 
transparently reveals Mr. 
rare gem in modern American song literature 


had 


duet 


ling settings are the best that we have up to 


“Danny Deever” discards all claptrap contrivances for 
cheap realism. The music suggests rather than describes 
the atmosphere. Mr. Whiting has done well to let the 


, } ' > 
to emphasize 


of the 


and merely 
the 


rugged verses tell their own tale, 


certain dramatic phases and accent grimness 


tragedy. “When I Am Dead, My Dearest,” for soprano, 
met with instant success. It beautiful song, pure and 
deep. The song cycle made a distinct hit. Fanciful in 
spirit, half serious, half gay, the music exactly caught the 
character of the verse. The “Bee” quartet should prove a 
popular solo number. It is a quaint and pretty conceit 
“La Danseuse,” the piano suite, was daintily and taste- 
fully played by Mr. Whiting. The pieces.are quite in the 


title 


old French style, and have a classical flavor that the 
would not lead one 


The singers who assisted Mr. Whiting were Ma 


to expect 





Hall, contralto; Marguerite Lemon, soprano; Francis 
Rogers, baritone, and John Young, tenor. The composer 
was fortunate, for he could have found no better inter- 
preters for his music. 

Boston, Mass., November 2s, 10 


Kocian’s recital here Monday night was a tremendous 


success. 





Kansas City. 


UR correspondent in Kansas City sends a statement 


from one of the papers in that city in which it an- 
nounces a symphony orchestra concert for next Fri- 
day, November 28, which will be the eighth of these 
events. The conductor is John Behr. Our _ cor- 


respondent also sends an announcement of the Schubert 
Club’s event which took place on November 25, and which 
according to the daily papers, promised to be particularly 
interesting. The Joseph Baernstein, the 
who made such a favorable impression in Kansas 
the Oratorio and Miss 
“a concert singer of distinction.” 
not Sarah Sanderson. Arthur 
for Monday, No- 


soloists were 
basso, 
City in connection 
Sarah Sanderson, soprano, 
It should be Sara Anderson, 
Hochman music 
vember 24. 


with Society, 


announced a recital 





“Mr, Huneker is a powerful personal- 
ity, a man of energetic imagination, of 
moods and temperament.” — London 
Saturday Review. 


Melomaniacs. 


Books 
by 


12mo, - $1.50. 
James “We have not found a page that is dull.” 
—New York Tribune. 


Huneker Chopin. 


The Man and His Music, 








mo, - $2.00. WITH PORTRAIT. 
“A work of unique merit, of distinguished style, of 
Rant ine insight and sympathy and the most 
ant age Seamaey quality."—New York Tomes Saturday 


Mezzotints i in Modern Music. 


12mo, $1.50, 
“The most interesting contribution to musical criti- 
cism that has come from the American press in 
years.”—New York Sun. 








The 
Music 
Lover’s 
Library, 


A series of popular volumes 
dealing in an instructive 
and entertaining manner 
with the most important 
branches of the Art of 
Music. Each volume illus- 
trated with portraits. 


Each i2mo, . Net, $1.25. 











THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT. By W. F. Apthorp. 
CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC. By Arthur Mees. 

SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. 
THE ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 


J. Henderson. 


By Henry T. Finck. 


By W. 








America at Carnegie Hall last evening. A large audience was in at- 
tendance and Kocian was liberally applauded. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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The young man proved himself to be somewhat of a puzzle. A 
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PARIS, NOVEMBER 5, 1902. 
a very article by F. the 
writer points out that Paris is and has been for 
hotel of the world, as I have been 
informed He suggests that 
Paris shquld be renamed Rastapolis. A_ rasta 
goneére, or termed for brevity’s 


clever George-Morot 





time the 


3oston 


some 


is the centre. 


rasta, as it 1s 


Paris boulevard word, meaning a foreigner, an 


Sane, 18 a 

exotic, more blessed with money than manners or good 
taste. These are George-Morot’s views: “Paris has ex 
raordinary infatuation One day it is for a troupe of 
\merican dancers; the day after, for a Japanese tragé 
dienne, who grimaces and antics in a trifling piece, but 





ittracts the public by some novelty or other in her 
the requisite thrill; three days 


who 
which 


is for a songstress coming from the land 


gives 
fter this, the fad 
of the fjords, who interprets Wagner ‘like no one else,’ a 
Colossus whose waist suggests the oak under which St 
People pretend to discover 
with a 


Louis used to dispense justice. 


refinement in her Good heavens! 


rhe day after, the singer—this time it’s a 


great singing 


waist like 





man—is a } inder. The Opéra seems at present entirely 


composers.” 

— 

most amusing book that I read the other day I 
little illus 
trating as it does an amusing side of foreign life in Paris. 
“Fantoches d’Opéra” (“Opera Pup- 
ze, With a witty preface by Monselet. It 


reserved for German 


PS 


Ss 


In a 


came across a sketch which I here translate, 


called 





pets’), by 


is written by one who evidently knew every character and 
phase of operatic life. I strongly recommend its perusal 
to all teachers or singers interested in lyric work. It 
hould be read in the original, as there is so much of the 
technical slang of the theatres therein. This will be easy 
enough, as I notice that now every vocalist and singing 


teacher knows four European languages, although it has 
never been quite clear to me why there should be such a 
great obscurity over at least three of these tongues, when 

The principal character in the 


| ve tall 
1€ protessors LIK 


wing sketch 


them 


foll will be readily recognized by those at all 


iliar with the pseudo titled foreigners—dubious 
luchesses and mock marchionesses—who hang, as it were, 
ie skirts of an artistic and legitimate profession, and 
] e to be found in all capitals, Paris in particular. 
4 P—— 
== = 
THE CONTRALTO.” 
Phe Barone Edmée de Saint-Aligator is one of the 
most lovely of the fashionable set 


Beauty, grace, youth, wit, she possesses all the gifts of 


ure, in addition to a fortune, and she is a widow. When 

we y that she is also gifted with an agreeable contralto 
we have completed her picture. It is unnecessary 

1) it the Baroness Edmée de Saint-Aligator is the 

dol and attraction of all the aristocratic soirées. The ad- 
mirers of the Baroness—their name is legion—vie with 
yne another as to who shall fili fullest the censer of adula- 








tion they keep constantly swinging before her altar. They 
‘ompare her to Alboni, Stolz, Waldmann; that is, when 
they do not elevate her much higher than these celebrities 
rhe Baroness, by dint of hearing so often the song of her 
easy triumphs seriously, 


wn praises, begins to take her 

ind finishes at last by exclaiming: ‘Sono prima donna 
inch’io,’ and decides upon becoming a professional lyric 
artist. This dear Baroness is one of those who are per- 
suaded that for people of quality it is quite unnecessary 
to study, and so considers it derogatory to call in the 


For common people—perhaps yes 
for one who has been the queen of 
fashionable make my first appearance 
without any studies,’ said she, and as the Baroness is rich 


aid of any professor 
—but certainly not 


salons ‘l will 


enough to pay for glory, slfe consults a dealer in success. 
This honest individual is a disciple of Barnum, and manu- 
factures ‘stars’ to order tor Paris and the provinces, also 
for exportation. He ‘floats’ them as he would a new 
sewing machine or an improved plow. The manufac- 
turer guarantees that in one year he will make her into a 
‘star’; in return Madame de Saint-Aligator pays him 100, 
ooo francs, and all the expenses necessary to install her 
safely in the firmament of Art. Without wasting any time 
in having his protégée taught any scales, trills or chro- 
matics, this Barnum immediately begins an immense 
boom, which has nothing musical about it except it be the 
very big drum which he uses, It is decided that Naples 
shall be the scene for the début of the future great con- 
traltio. The morning after their arrival it is settled that 
the Baroness shall appear at the San Carlos Theatre, un- 
der the name of Signora Balsamina. The next day the 
town, the bay, the boats, the cabs, the cars, Vesuvius it- 
self, are all plastered with immense posters announcing 
the early debuto della baronnessa Balsamina, nella Fa- 
vorita. 

“The posters also mention that in the third act she 
would wear 200,000 francs’ worth of diamonds, which 
jewels were to be exhibited in the window of Signor —, 
jeweler, San Ferdinando Twenty-five persons 
were engaged to distribute all day circulars, programs, 
biographies, photographs of Balsamina. The night of the 
periormance fifty people were adroitly placed in the au- 
dience to applaud and make noises, to cover up any weak- 
nesses on the part of the débutante. Twenty other peo- 
ple, also mixed among the audience, were instructed to 
strew the stage with flowers at certain moments, and sim- 
ulaie the most frantic enthusiasm. Ten ladies were told 
off to feign sincere emotion, and if necessary to faire 
Forty lazzaroni were 


street. 


away at favorable opportunities. 
engaged to unharness the horses from the carriage of 
the singer and drag it to the hotel after the performance. 
Fifty mandolinists were recruited to serenade all night 
under the balcone delia diva, Didn’t he understand his 
business, this Barnum? Boom! boom! zing! bang! ! 

“At night these instructions were implicitly followed, 
and everything went perfectly. The clacque applauded, 
the flowers were thrown, the ladies fainted (that is, those 
who were paid to do so), the serenaders serenaded, the 
lazzaroni unhooked the horses (and also hooked them, as 
they were never brought back)—in short, the triumph 
was complete and Balsamina entered into the starry con- 
stellation where shine the celebrities of the stage. From 
Naples, Balsamina and her agent went to England; same 
tricks, same success. From thence to Russia, Germany, 
America, where likewise Balsamina and her impresario 
achieved wonders.” 

= 


S= = 


is not content, however; she is anxious to 
Paris, consequently her agent goes to 


Balsamina 
be recognized by 
work, and for two years the press teems with articles 
such as the following: “ ‘Yesterday afternoon a splendid 
carriage, drawn by two magnificent steeds, crossed Lon- 
don Bridge at a gallop. Suddenly taking fright at a rail- 
way train’s whistle, the superb coursers became uncon- 
trollable, and taking the bit in their teeth started off on 
their mad career. A policeman saw the danger; in the 
occupant of the carriage he quickly recognized the beau- 
tiful Balsamina, that adorable artist, the delight of Covent 
Garden Theatre. Quick as lightning he springs forward 
to the rescue, and succeeds in arresting the fiery chargers 
The peril is averted for the prima donna, but, alas! her 
injured. He shortly ex 
the die 


courageous savior is mortally 


pired, exclaiming: “I have saved Balsamina, I 
happy!” With the generosity which 
great and noble minds, Balsamina has adopted the five 
children of the brave policeman, whose devotion thus 
saved the greatest of modern artists from certain death.’ ” 


Three dramatists 


distinguishes all 


This story went into all the papers. 
made a play in six acts and twenty-seven scenes out of 
it Sut the bouquet of all this display of firework adver- 
tising was the following announcing the arrival of Bal- 
samina in Paris: 

“Very shortly the celebrated contralto will be among us. 
In spite of the violent storm which raged in the Channel, 
Balsamina, in order to allay the fever of impatience which 
devours the Parisian dilettante, did not hesitate to trust 
herself to the treacherous waves. Wonderful to relate, 











scarcely had she embarked when the waters, as if aware 
of the precious burden they carried, became calm as if by 
enchantment, and the young syren was thus enabled to sail 
without peril to the shores of beautiful France, where 
reigns a people the most gallant, the most critical, the 
most hospitable, and the most spirituel in the whole 
world.” 

Did I not tell you he understood his business, this Bar 
num? Boom! boom! zing! bang! 

At last the posters of the Italian Opera in Paris, as well 
as all the papers, announce pompously the début of Bal 
samina. She is to appear as Azucena in “I] Trovatore.” 
Shortly after the box office was opened, the whole of the 
seats were taken for a month in advance. The fewer the 
places that remained the more demand there was for them, 
just as in national At the dress rehearsal no 
members of the press were admitted. Consequently the 
reporters had to resort to all kinds of tricks to get into 
the theatre, and procure copy and a story for their journals. 
The critic of the Gaulois disguised himself as a chorister, 
the one on the Figaro gained admission to the stage as a 
fireman, while the representative of the Evénement got 


lotteries. 


in rigged up as an old femaie dresser, in order that he 
might penetrate into the diva’s dressing room, and so fur 
nish the most piquant details to the readers of his paper 
Very fortunately for the cause of morality he was dis 
covered by the critic (disguised as fireman) of the Figaro, 
who, under the pretext of giving some topographical indi 
cations, led him away and locked him up in a solitary and 
remote lavatory, where he did not make himself heard or 
effect his escape until 1 o'clock next morning; this trifling 
incident, however, did not hinder him from writing a most 
detailed notice of the dress rehearsal. 

The night of the performance arrives. All the dilettant 
ism of Paris is agog. From 7 o'clock files of cabs and 


carriages drive up to Les Italiens. All the fanatic ad 


mirers of the ex-Baroness Edmeé de Saint-Aligator are 
there. 

The two first scenes of the opera, in which Azucena 
does not appear, went on to the accompaniment of con 


versation, grectings, introductions. The second act begins 
Balsamina in her gypsy costume is discovered seated. A 
leveled at her 
with brown! 


immediately 
her 


thousand glasses are 
What a pity that she has to 
Hush, silence, she rises, approaches the footlights, begins 
the stride la vampa. * * * 

It’s weak ! 
Emotion, you understand. 
weak. The 
with Manrico 


opera 


stain face 


* * * Still, that’s only natural 


The next number begins. Still 
Comes the great duo 
But there, it is 
Before 


very 


continues 
Still weak, very 
Parisian 


nervousness 


* * * 
not every day that one makes a début 
such an Arcopagus nervousness is guite excusable. 

The the act, and among the audience 
there is a certain constraint 


Opinions are con sordini. 


curtain falls on 
A prudent reserve takes the 
place of enthusiasm. 

Third act. Balsamina in fe 
midoms of the relentless Conte di 
trio Also No applause, 
ihe provinces Balsamina would have been sent off with 


tters is led on by 


She begins the 


the myr 
Luna 
weak. no encouragement. In 
storm of hisses; but Paris is so generous to artists! 
“Let us wait till the 
is in the dungeon scene that she will rise and shine. 
is no doubt saving herself for that, and intends to make a 


“It 
She 


fourth act’’ everybody said 


great hit.” 
At last the prison scene begins. 
Balsamina is deplorably poor. Let us at once be candid; 
we are listening to a phenomenal nonentity. Greatest dis 
“It’s a dead robbery!” is 


a 


content among the audience 
the general cry. 


* s * * * + 
Balsamina has become again the Baroness de Saint 
Aligator as of yore. The manufacturer of opera stars con 
tinues his trade, and has on his hands an accumulated 


stock of lyric celebrities whom he finds very difficult to 
place. 
ae & 

The other puppets in the above mentioned book are 
“The Tenor,” “The Light Soprano,” “The Baritone,” 
“The Dramatic Soprano,” “The Bass,” “The Conductor,” 
and “The Chorister,” all equally amusing and true to life 

ese & 

The threatened strike of the 
Paris, of which I wrote you last week a 


musicians of 
full account, 


orchestra 
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VOCAL RECITAL and ORATORIO. 


terminated in a great victory for the players. The man 
agers of most of the principal places where orchestras are 
required, capitulated and acceded to the terms demanded 
before 5 o’clock on the day on which the strike was or- 
dered. Some few installed a piano in place of the recal 
citrant but this found satisfactory. 
Saint-Saéns sent a telegram to the president of the syndi- 
cate to the effect that he considered the strike ridiculous 


ym 


musicians, was not 


and should withdraw his naime as honorary president if 
it boy- 
cotted 


were persisted in His music was accordingly 


= 


At the Colonne concerts, chronological sequence of the 
are being given; at the Lamour- 
Schumann, in the order 


symphonies by Brahms 


eux concerts those of also of 
their composition. 


es & 
he New Philharmonic Society began its season’s con- 
the Rosé Quartet and a Scotch 
MacInnes, who sang songs by Brahms, two old 
airs, and “To Anthea,” by Hatton (“Bid Me To 
Live”). Said I not truly that Paris at present is nothing 
if not ? I did 
enjoying the one given in the beautiful Salle Aeolian, a 


certs this week with 


singer, 
Scotch 


eclectic not attend the concert, as I wa 


delightful addition to Paris concert rooms. The per 
formance, which consisted largely of compositions by 
Gabriel Fauré, was very enjoyable, the exquisite tast 
displayed in the design of the room, and its acoustic prop 


erties being generally commented on De VALMOUR 
KINGSLEY ORGAN RECITAL. 
HE first of two organ recitals was given at the 
Christian Science Church, Sixty-eighth street and 


Central Park West, last Thursday evening, by the organ 


ist of the church, Bruce G. Kingsley, who came here from 
; 


England last May. He has a fine four manual instru 
ment, of the modern type, given as a thank offering by 
a member of the Fargo family 

Beginning with the Mozart Fantaisie in F minor, there 


was genuine interest aroused, increasing throughout the 
Phe he Schumann Adagio (from the 


program music of t 


Symphony in C) he gave most admirably, playing with 
evident devotion. As to the Bach Toccata and Fugue, it 
is rarely played so smoothly and in such perfect taste 
rhe tempi and registration brought out all that is in this 


grand composition, and showed Kingsley to be a steady, 


thoroughly appreciative player the classics. Guilmant’s 


\llegretto went with smoothness, and Hollins’ grand 
chorus made a profound impression. The “Good Friday 
Music” from “Parsifal” and the Flower Maidens’ 





Chorus” Kingsley himself transcribed from the orchestral 


score. Many organists say they do this, but in fact they 
only mark the stops approximating the orchestral color 
ing; Kingsley takes the full score and arranges from that 
Von 


brilhi 


Weber's overture to “Oberon” closed the recital i 


int fashion, and the young organist received many 


marks of appreciation at the close 





Following is the program for the recital of next week 
rhursday evening, December 4, at 8:30 o'clock 
Concert n | Hande 
Adagio Cantabile fro e Septe Bee ven 
Fugue 1 D major Bach 
Overtur Romeo and Juliet I sikowsky 
Nup Marct nt 
Scherzo from Boabdil M wsk 
lire Music from Siegfried Wagner 
()verture to Rienz Wagne 
ELSA RUEGGER IN NEW YORK. 
HE first of the Wetzler Symphony concerts in Cat 
negie Hall, on Wednesday evening, reintroduced 
one of the foremost ‘cello virtuosi the world has known 
Miss Elsa Ruegger. Being already a great favorite w 


the concertgoers of this city, she received an enthusiastic 


welcome when she first walked upon the platform, but it 
was mild to the applause which greeted her after she had 
finished playing the Rubinstein Concerto for ‘cello, in D 
minor. She moved her audience strongly with the rare 


beauties of her playing. The following are extracts from 
of the 


Miss Ruegger, whose ‘cello playing has been admired before for 


the criticisms concert: 


its elegance and tastefulness and for the neatness of its technic, 
played the Rubinstein Concerto with sincere feeling.—New York 
limes 

Miss Ruegger exhibited her fine art in Rubinstein’s Concerto 
New York World 

Miss Ruegger gave with great feeling Rubinstein’s Concerto.—New 
York Press 

Miss Ruegger’s ‘cello was full of beautiful tones.—Daily News 

With the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 

Miss Ruegger’s command of the fingerboard in rapid execution, 
niricate arpeggio work, beautiful harmonics and the richest of 
chords was greatly to be admired, as it was attained with an artistic 
determination and exquisite tone color ~which are notable in the 
greatest of ‘cellists.—Hartford Post, 

Miss Ruegger displays a tone of rare firmness, roundness and 
musical quality and a technic that is equal to high concert stand 
urds. Her precision, her masterful intonation, her exquisite finish 
and the dazzling quality of her virtuoso work aroused the highest 
admiration. Miss Ruegger is one of the most sincere artists of this 


Hartford Times 


instrument.- 
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A MONARCH OF MUSIC. 


= > 
HE King of Violinists.” 
proud title which 
century 


the 
than 

Dr 
that, 
young 


That 
more 
Prof 

Joseph Joachim. From the day 
Mendelssohn David, the 

the Leipsic Conservatory, he has been re 


is 
has for 


hali a designated 





recommended by and 
Hungarian leit 
garded as the legitimate leader of all serious endeavor in 
violin playing. It was Joachim who first completely re 
vealed to the world the beauties of Bach’s works for vio- 
lin, and of the then comparatively unfamiliar concertos 
Beethoven. Jcachim undertook a 


by Mendelssohn and 


concert tour to England and met with sensational suc- 
cess. This was in the early forties. Since then the mu- 
sical world has rung with his fame. Other violinists came 
and went, but of them all Joachim remained king 
Throughout the seventy-three years of his life of great 





THE 


Latest PortTRatt 


violinists there have been Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, Laub, 
Ernst, Spohr, Wilhelmj, Sarasate, Ysaye, Thomson, Mar- 
sick, Léonard, Sivori, Paganini, Ole Bull, Sauret, Li- 
pinski, the ill fated Henry Holmes and Molique. Joachim 
has seen pass in review the following composers: Berlioz, 
Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Tschai- 
kowsky, Reinecke and a host of lesser lights. The great 
violinist has quarreled with Liszt and Wagner and hob- 
nobbed Mendelssohn and Brahms. That has ever 
been his taste in music; the subjective note, virtuosity and 


with 


technic were to him always the mere externals of art. 
These conservative views gained for Joachim the director- 
ship of the Prussian Royal High School of Music, in 
Berlin, a post which the venerable violinist fills with dig- 
nity and distinction today. The German Government has 
just built a magnificent new building in which to house 
Joachim, his assistants and the legion of students attracted 
to Berlin by the glory of the great man’s name. He still 
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appears at concerts and is always greeted with demon 


strative enthusiasm, The public and his pupils love him 
and musicians and critics respect him 
his 


Joachim tells many interesting anecdotes of met 


ings with famous musicians. The best of these treats « 
the occasion when the boy Joachim played the Beethoven 
What is t asked the Italian 


neerto,” replied Joachim. “Now 


compositions 


+?" 


Concerto for Paganini 
violinist. “Beethoven's Cc 


play me some real music—play one of my 


complacently requested Paganini 


Gabrilowitsch’s New York Appearances. 


M* GABRILOWITSCH’S next appearance in this 
city will be on Saturday afternoon, November 29 


for the Young People’s Symphony, Carnegie Hall 
His first recital in this city will be on Thursday afternoon 
December 4, at Daly’s Theatre, when he will present a 
program of unusual interest, the first part to be of a 
or JosepH JoacHIM 
strictly classical nature, with compositions by Brahms 
Beethoven and Scarlatti Part second will be roman 
tic, the composers being Paderewski and Chopin, and 
part third will be entirely of Russian works 
Dahm-Petersen Sings. 
group ol six songs 


M R. DAHM-PETERSEN sang a 

by Foerster, of Pittsburg, at the Manuscript So 
ciety’s last meeting, Wiener, and i 
fast becoming known as a singer of unusual musicianship 
He makes he 
large class of pupils 


accompanied by Miss 


weekly visits to Schenectady, where has a 


Next Kingsley Organ Recital. 


Christ, 
De 


HE second recital at the Second Church of 
Scientist, occurs next week, Thursday evening, 


cember 4, at 8:30 p. m 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——— eee 


The Joy of Living. (Es Lebe das Leben).—A Play in 
Five Acts. By Hermann Sudermann. Translated 
from the German by Edith Wharton. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 

That a writer of even moderate ability has power to 
guide the sympathy and interest of his readers in any di- 
rection that may suit him is a truth that all perceive; that 
he inevitably pays the penalty for guiding it m the wrong 
direction is equally true; but this appears rather obscure, 
not only to the general mind, but to many of those who 
are supposed to lock below the surface of things. 

This principle has received luminous illustration in the 
work of two foreign authors recently presented to New 
York through the medium of translation and dramatiza- 
tion. The clever rendering of Sudermann’s play “Es Lebe 
das Leben,” known in English as “The Joy of Living,” 
which Edith Wharton presents through the Scribners, in- 
troduces the American reader to the spirit and the aims of 
the German author; while the works of the celebrated 
Italian whose name is perhaps more conspicuously before 
the public just now than that of any living writer have 
received such interpretation as falls to but few, even of 
the greatest works, 3 

Despite the power and variety of histrionic portrayal, 
that author is best understood who is studied in his 
printed page; for, as no two persons get the same im- 
pression from the same page, the actor, however great, 
must to some extent veil the author from his public. It is a 
severe test of any ideal creation when it is put upon the 
stage, though it may have been created with that end in view. 
rhe individuals through whom a dramatic work is pre- 
sented are more or less hampered by limitations, mental 
or physical, that have no place in the airy figures of the 
artist’s brain. In many instances those best adapted to a 
role by reason of undisputed physical charm are wholly 
lacking in the mental power which would enable them to 
deal with it successfully, and vice versa; so that the 
author necessarily receives something of a shock when 
brought face to face with the bodily presentment of his 
characters, unless the character has been created with 
especial reference to the individual. The crucial moment 
for an author who has really been delivered of a great 
thing is that in which his word is made flesh. 

In this respect d’Annunzio has been especially fortu- 
while Sudermann must suffer more or less from 
any woman of flesh and blood who may attempt to em- 
body Beata. There is nothing in the plays of d’Annunzio 
that have been presented here, except perhaps in “Fran- 
cesca,”’ that cannot be grasped and held firmly before the 
mind’s eye by an actress of Duse’s calibre; but there is 
much in a play like “The Joy of Living” that may elude 
the actress whose point of view is essentially modern and 
therefore more or less hectic. 

Sudermann is no more addicted to the “happy ending” 
than d’Annunzio; but while the strongest mind may be 
for a moment confused and depressed by the latter’s de- 
nouément, only a milksop could repine at the scene upon 
which Sudermann’s final curtain is rung down. The rea- 
son is that d’Annunzio sees life in little, Sudermann sees 
it in large. Sudermann stands on the mountain top and 
takes in the whole of life from horizon to horizon, while 
d’Annunzio stands at the end of a narrow valley and looks 
straight before him at the space enclosed. In many re- 
spects it is a very beautiful valley; the sun occasionally 
shines there, not often; and the walls on either side, 
though softly green to the view, are impenetrable, im- 
passable, and the strip of blue sky at the top is so narrow 
so remote that it only adds poignancy to the sense of 
isolation 

rhe human race may be roughly divided into those whe 
live in fear and those who live comparatively free from + 
Chere may be those who are entirely free from it, bu. 
they are few, for those who do not fear for themselves fear 
for those who are dear to them. This is the keynote of 
Sudermann’s play, and there is no irony in the title even 
The joy of living consists not 


nate, 


and 


as rendered into English. 
in the length of time we remain in the body, but in what 
we are to get out of life while here. The ancients 
realized this to a far greater extent than we do, and it is 
because we realize it so little that life is worth so little to 
the most of us. To the average man happiness means a 
life devoid of friction; at least a life of fulfilled desire, and 
desire fulfilled without any strenuous effort on his part; 
it is to be at rest in fortune’s lap, and in this temperament 
is hidden the seed of defeat. Since he wishes to be cod- 
dled by fate, not to command fate, he becomes the sport 
of fate; while the man of destiny, to whom power is the 
only happiness, becomes by virtue of this preference su- 
perior to fortune, and rules his stars. 

Such a man fears nothing. His life is the coin with 
which he is always ready to buy what he wants, and this 
fact alone makes him a sovereign, because there are so 
few who are willing to pay in this coin. The supreme 
advantage of the man who does not fear death is that he 
He gives both worlds to negli- 


able 


does not fear life either. 


gence when they come between him and his destiny, and 
all those who are not ready to accept his ultimatum are 
conquered in advance. Destiny, in thus placing a man’s 
life in his own hands, has given him power over everything 
else. There is nothing he cannot have if he is willing to 
pay the price, but precisely in the degree that he is 
miserly with his life, through the fear of losing it, he faiis 
and suffers. 

The age of materialism has narrowed life down to the 
mere breath of the nostrils; the man who has lost all 
that could make life desirable, even tolerable, still miser- 
ably clings to it, begging alms of breath; or he throws it 
away in a fit of blind despair, getting nothing in return 
for it. He is so craven that, although he has nothing to 
live for, he deems it a privilege that his lungs shall con- 
tinue to pump air. He treats his physical life as the miser 
treats his gold; not as a means, but as an end in itself, 
and whenever it is menaced he draws fearfully back from 
the thing to which he is putting his hand. 

This puling attitude, this desire to get something for 
nothing, is what distinguishes the so called degenerate 
from the normal man. The former is wholly governed 
by forces from without; his strongest desires are prompted 
by something outside of himself, over which he has no 
control; and precisely in the degree that he fears death 
does he fear life and miss it. The latter goes out for the 
conquest of experience, and goes joyously, because con- 
quest is happiness to him. He lives more in a day than 
the coward lives in a year, and he dies but once, while 
the coward dies many times. In our modern civilization 
there is a straining back to the old Greeks, for we feel 
that they had something that we have not, in spite of our 
boasted progress; and this something is nothing more than 
the large, free view of life and the large, free use of it 
that seems to have departed with the infancy of mankind. 
Theirs was the love of life, not for its own sake, but for 
what it brings. Joy is the very root of life; but as there 
is no joy where fear dwells, happiness is not for the weak, 
whether they be good or bad, and the penalties of life are 
invariably for the weak. 

Be good if you can, but whatever happens be fearless. 
This is the lesson Destiny has been trying to hammer 
into the race ever since the morning stars sang together. 
It is better to do wrong valiantly than to do right cra- 
venly, is the precept that comes in tones of thunder alike 
from Olympus and Sinai. Destiny shows us by every de- 
vice in her power that she has no more sympathy with 
the virtue that is born of cowardice than with the vice 
that proceeds from the same source; but for the most part 
we go our ways as though she had not spoken. We won- 
der why it is that so many good women, for instance, 
have to suffer. The answer is, that their goodness is the 
result of weakness; they are simply making a virtue of 
necessity. 

The display of power, of strength, above all of decision, 
wins admiration and sympathy, even when these qualities 
are misdirected; and that is why the judgment is con- 
fused and the feelings outraged when in listening to a 
play like ‘“‘La Gioconda” we are asked to sympathize with 
a woman like Sylvia or a man like her husband. Gio- 
conda was the only one of the three who knew precisely 
what she wanted, and was determined to have it at any 
cost. Therefore she alone was dominant. Sylvia, in her 
way, was weaker than her husband, for he at last came to 
a decision, and when he reached it was willing to stake 
all upon it; while she, having neither the strength to 
hold him or to renounce him, handicapped by her re- 
spectability, her motherhood and a misguided affection 
that she could neither quell nor conquer, lost all. It was 
not that her husband was worse than she; he was differ- 
ent; his plane of life was lower, but he had as much right 
as she to work out his destiny according to the dictates 
of his own mind and heart. The fact that her plan of life 
was more in accord with the conventions was of no mo- 
ment, save in so far as it served to confuse them both. 
What Sylvia lacked was the clear vision and the fearless- 
ness that would have enabled her to take advantage of 
that clear seeing. She was governed by the impulse from 
without, not by the impulse from within; she placed the 
means of happiness outside herself, which is always fatal. 
Sudermann’s Beata knew better. Instead of going out 
after what must fly as long as she pursued, she sat still 
and drew happiness to her by virtue of the power within 
herself. 

What depresses one in a play like ‘““Gioconda,” or in 
a novel like “The Triumph of Death,” is not that the 
theme is forbidden, the conditions depicted more or less 
morbid. No theme is forbidden to the man of genius; 
all things are his, and if his mind is clean and his view 
broad enough the most repulsive details will become puri- 
fied and illumined by his touch. But art has decreed that 
every man in approaching certain subjects shall be either 
justified or condemned by his own act. If he has no sense 
of humor, if he sees life from one point of view alone; if 
he demands sympathy for the weak, the incapable, the mis- 
guided, the foolish, he falls foul of the general conception 
of justice and succumbs finally to the general verdict. 

This lack of the sense of humor is d’Annunzio’s defect. 





The sense of humor is in its last analysis nothing more 
than the conviction that suffering is unnecessary; that a 
man’s miseries are the exact measure of his follies, his 
weakness, and the man who cannot see this loses his own 
way and beguiles those whom’ he leads. D’Annunzio 
does not stand to his characters in the relation of a judge, 
but of an advocate. He sees no further than they see, for 
he inhabits the same valley in which they dwell; he is as 
much puzzled as they by it all, and consequently his pre- 
sentation of life confuses those who for the time being, 
by virtue of the power with which he presents his case, 
see through his spectacles. D’Annunzio sees the unhap- 
piness of his characters as he might see his own without 
seeing the cause; or he mistakes the effect for the cause; 
while Sudermann transcends his characters, is able to 
distinguish between the shadow and the substance and 
his principal character, Beata, has something of his 
breadth of view. Beata not only holds her husband but 
her lover after she had ceased to yield that upon which 
such love is supposed to feed. She binds to her by in- 
dissoluble links all those who are necessary to her hap- 
piness; all to whom she is necessary; and her justification 
is that she makes them all happy. When the time comes 
to decide between their good and her own she appears to 
decide in their favor, but she really gives up nothing 
She has lived her life; all that she desired to do has been 
accomplished; her going secures the life of the man she 
loved, the happiness of her children and the honor of 
her husband, whom she also loves, strange as that may 
appear. If she paid with her life it must be acknowledged 
that she got much in return. She stands before Death, 
and instead of yielding weakly she bargains with him, 
demanding the utmost farthing for her sacrifice. She 
had counted the cost in the beginning, and when the day 
of reckoning came she was ready to pay without whining. 

The attempted suicide of Settala, Sylvia’s husband, was 
an act of cowardice, prompted by the desire to evade the 
responsibility of choice. It was not the obvious solution 
of the problem in his case, and therefore it was wrong; 
it was a waste of life, and it was not what he really 
wanted. The termination of the play, his desertion of his 
wife, is perfectly logical, and if one is disposed to ask 
why the whole force of the penalty falls on Sylvia the 
answer is because she was in reality, in spite of her good- 
ness, or because of it, the weakest of the three. D’An- 
nunzio bespeaks sympathy for her by all the insidious 
arts of his craft and leaves the situation unexplained; 
and, so soon as the spell of his power is lifted, we begin 
to resent the imposition. We not only resent the sug- 
gestion that a man’s destiny is not in his own hands, but 
we resent the author’s saturnine acquiescence in this 
philosophy and the fact that he was able to make us be- 
lieve it even for so short a time. 

Even the man who allows himself to be driven by cir- 
cumstances feels that he has a right to the knowledge that 
would enable him to solve his problem; and so he has; 
but laziness is ingrained in the dominant majority and 
is so common it shall go hard but we 
will make it a virtue. The man who fails is in precisely 
the same position as the schoolboy at the blackboard 
who, unable to work his example, sees the other boys 
working out theirs very easily by the same rule that has 
been given him. He is averse to study and so he thinks 
his example is the hardest of all; that the teacher has a 
spite against him; thinks anything rather than place the 
blame where it belongs. So with the man whose life is 
at sixes and sevens. Fate is against him; the conditions 
are unfavorable; he could, he thinks, do wonders with 
some other man’s opportunity. He would rather die 
than think, and Fate has decreed that he shall either 
think or perish. 

Beata sounds the keynote of her philosophy when she 
tells Norbert that she does not believe in unnecessary 
martyrdom. No sane person does; yet there are many 
who are disposed to make capital of it; that is to say, that 
they are willing to make a virtue of their own helpless- 
ness. Beata did not belong to this class, and because 
she did not she was a law unto herself, and over her the 
second death, that of disenchantment, had no power. As 
the conventions of the world were not her laws she had 
committed no sin and she left expiation to those who 


because failure 


NOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L! 


See Company is the largest English Opera Company 
that has ever toured Great Britain. 


——_ Company is the same as *‘*&’*’ Company in 
everything, except in numbers. 


"oC Company will be the same as ‘*”’ Compan 
in everything, except Tn numbers. 
The present tour finishesin May 19 3. 
The next towr commences the following August 24, at Covent 


Garden Opera House. London. 
The twosuccessful Prize Operas selected next May will be performed 


at Covent Garden. 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


believed in conventions. There was no slime of remorse 
clinging to her when she weighed anchor and swung 
clear of their petty complications, a free soul into a free 
future. 

Nothing could be finer in its way than Sudermann’s 
delineation in the last act of the various stages of devel- 
opment at which the different characters had arrived. 
Passing over the Prince, who holds in reserve beneath his 
genial flippancy a capacity for dealing with emergencies, 
the three chief characters stand out in bold relief. Beata 
the most highly developed of the three, and, though 
vanquished, still dominant; the lover sobered by a sense 
of responsibility and ravaged by his conscience, but fear- 
less, ready to answer with his life; “ir-eproachable,” as 
the Prince remarks; and the husband who, in spite of his 
rank, belongs to the great majority of the unhatched; 
genial, lovable, but an infant in the art of self control. 
Beata understands his position, sympathizes with it, and 
out of consideration for him hastens her departure, a little 
fearful that he may not be able to hold out to the end. 
As she has not feared life, she does not fear death. There 
is the one shudder of the rebellious flesh at the brink of 
the abyss, the firm grip of the all compelling will, and the 
thing is done; and the end can only be depressing to 
under all circumstances, 
that it 
sometimes be a supreme privilege to purchase 
with life. 

There is nothing lugubrious in Beata’s taking off, which 
is managed with consummate skill, and it becomes ex 


those who believe that death is, 
an unmitigated evil; who are unable to see may 


freedom 


hilarating when compared to the living death to which 
Sylvia is condemned at the end 
Francezka.—by Molly Elliot 

30wen-Merrill Company 


of d’Annunzio’s play 

Seawell Indianapolis 

The appearance of this book has called forth the remark 
from a literary friend that with each new book Miss Sea 
She has 
had nothing but success and won both the prize story con 
that rhe 
offered by the Companion 
short story “Little Jarvis,” and the thre« 
thousand dollar prize offered by the New York Herald was 
“The Sprightly Marsac.” In 


there competitors ; 


well gains new readers and loses no old ones 


dollar 
best 


entered five hundred 


Youth's 


tests she prize 


for the juvenile 


was taken with 
captured Romance of 
both 
but what is more unusual, both books had immediate public 


by 


cases were a thousand or more 
acceptance, and are today holding their own in “the literary 
deluge.” Her new story with the whimsically spelled title 
promises to add to her reputation for success 

A Garden of Girls.—by Florence England Nosworthy, 
is a very handsome portfolio just published by R. H 
Russell (New It of 


pictures founded on American types of beauty, and 


York). consists twelve ideal 


is full of artistic distinction. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


THOREAU, THE POET NATURALIST. By W. E. Channing 
New edition, enlarged. Edited by F. B. Sanborn. A fine speci- 
men of artistic typography. Boston, Mass.: Charles Goodspeed 


$2 net. 

OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES. By Bettina von Hutten. The 
story of a romantic attachment growing out of a group of letters. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

FRANCEZKA. By Molly Elliot Seawell. Illustrated by Harrison 
Fisher. Indianapolis: Bowen-Merrill Company. 


ON THE CROSS 


A romance of the Passion Play at Oberammer- 


gau. By Wilhelmine von Hillern and Mary J. Safford. Phila- 
delphia: Drexel Biddle, 

AMONG THE (;REAT MASTERS OF MUSIC. Scenes in the 
Lives of Famous Musicians. By Walter Rowlands. Illustrated. 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 

SONGS OF TWO CENTURIES. By Will Carlton. A new book 
of poems by one of the most popular poets of our times. LIllus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE REFLECTION OF AMBROSINE, By Elinor Glyn. A 
book which bids fair to outrival in popularity “The Visits of 
Elizabeth,” by the same author. New York: Harper & Brothers 


A NONSENSE ANTHOLOGY. Collected by Carolyn Wells. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE BOOK OF JOYOUS CHILDREN. By James Whitcomb 


Riley. Illustrated by J. W. Vawter. One of the most delightful 
books for children written in many years. 

JOHN GAYTHER’S GARDEN and the Stories Told Therein. By 
Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated. Eleven new stories in Mr. 
Stockton’s most amusing vein. 

IN THE LAND OF FANCY and Other Poems. By Libbie C. 
Baer. New York: F. Tennyson Neely, 

THE POORHOUSE LARK. By Mary B. Willey. New York: F. 


Tennyson Neely. 


HOW BALDY WON THE COUNTY SEAT. By Charles Josiah 
Adams. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 

YE MOUNTAINEERS. By Bingham Thobaru Wilson. Illus- 
trated by J. Arthur Day. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 

BLACK ESAU. A Tale of the “Forty-five.” By Julia Ditto 
Young. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 
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BENDER'S STAMFORD RECITAL. 


e 4 
ASSISTED by Dr. Ton Jackson, George C. Ben- 
der gave the third of a series of organ recitals 
at St. John’s P. E. Church, Stamford, Conn., 
November 18 

Mr. Bender began as a choir boy at St. Au- 
gustine’s Chapel, gaining training as organist and choir 
master later of E. J. Groebel, then assuming the position 
at the Church of the Ascension, Greenpoint, L. L, when 
fifteen years old. About this time Herman Spielter, con- 
ductor of the Beethoven Mannerchor, recognized in the 
lad unusual talent and took him in hand, giving him a 
thorough course in piano, harmony, counterpoint, canon 
A year and a half ago he became organist and 
of the finest 
vested choir 





and fugue. 
choirmaster of St. John’s, at Stamford, one 


New 


England, where a 


modern churches of 





Georce C. BENDER 


of boys, women and men held sway. Bender reorganized 


the choir, dispensing with women altogether, so now the 
10ir numbers thirty-seven boys and men 
The ch ll filled, and Mr. Bender was listened 


to with ed manifestations of delight 


cl 


urch was we 


mar} He plays with 
ample technic and an earnestness 
at 


genuine musical spirit 


His registration is 
ntelligent 


one of his youth 
all 


of the composer 


astonishing for 


times tasteful, and over there shines 


l 
aul 


appreciation and in retation 





asion to ask of prominent members 
words as to Mr. Bender’s work, 


This paper took oc¢ 


of the church for a few 
and the chairman of the music committee wrote 


Ss 


November 10, 
for 


aAmForD, Conn 1902 
Mr 


and a half 


een organist at St. John’s about 


He 


ndeta 


Dear Sir Bender has 


n s excellent 


satisfactic 
He is 


moreover 


has given great 
cl 


himself, 


a year and 





as organist and as a naster able in his 


an 
very 


We 


work and never spares and is agreeable in 


his relations with the rector and the committee think we were 


very fortunate to secure his services 


Another member wrote as follows: 








Dear Str—This is Mr. Bender's second year with us, and when he 
came he at once began developing the work, showing great interest 
and meeting with marked s ss, remodeling the choir from mixed 
voices to male voices within a single year This choir renders 


acceptably good selections of music, with frequent changes of service, 


showing a high order of energy and skill in Mr. Bender. In all his 


work with the choir he is excellent, and on a par is his skill as a 
performer; his organ recitals are adm i his playing on 





He is 


work here has 


special occasions (weddings, for instance) is noticeably fine 


a musician of no ordinary acquirements, and in his 
shown a high order of merit as choirmaster of a boy choir 

The Stamford Advocate had this to say of Mr. Bender’s 
last recital: 

The third recital of George C. Bender, organist and choirmaster 


of St. John’s, was given last evening in that church and was much 


enjoyed by a large audience. * * * The principal instrumental 
number, however—if we except the “Tell” overture, with which the 
program ended—was Liszt’s Preiude and Fugue on the name 
“B-A-C-H,” which one great composer wrote as a memorial tribute 
to another. In this selection both the wide scope of the fine instru- 
ment’s resources and the player’s masterly manipulation of the 
same were admirably apparent In the second part Mr. Bender 
gave the “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from “Tannhauser,” a brilliant toc- 


Faulkes, 
in andante time 


cata by and an exquisitely sweet and tuneful composition 
by For the finale Mr. Bender chose Ros- 


sini’s famous overture to “William Tell,”” which he played with a 


Lemare. 


perfection and finish, and with an obvious appreciation of the com- 
poser’s intention and spirit. 


An enjoyable feature of the recital was Dr. Jackson’s 


E"'rieda Stender 
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Private Address: Bay 29th and Benson Avenue, Bensonhurst. 








singing. He was in specially good voice, singing Men- 
delssohn’s “Sorrows of Death” and Stainer’s “My Hope 
Is in the Everlasting” with much fervor and effectiveness. 


FROHMAN’S LAST CONCERT. 


HE fourth and last concert under the management of 


Daniel Frohman was given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last Sunday night. Two exceilent soloists, 
Miss Shanna Cumming, soprano, and Gwilym Miles, 
baritone, and the People’s Choral Union, assisted the 
orchestra. The program follows: 

Overture, Oberon Weber 
(rche ra 

Serenade Tschaikowsky 
Mr. Mile 

Hymn of Thanks (old Netherland folksong), arranged by....Kresner 

Battle Hymn of the Republi Howe 
Ct u 

Arabian Dance . ew 

Solvejg’s Song (from Peer Gynt) . Grieg 
Orchestr 

Air from Elijah, Hear Ye, Israel Mendelssohn 

Miss Cumming 

Overture, 1812 I'schaikowsky 
Orchestra 

Symphonic poem, Les Preludes : : Liszt 
Orchestra 

Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming (fifteenth century song Praetorius 

The Lark's Song Mendelssohn 
Chorus 

Pas des Voiles ...Chaminade 

Spring Song Me elssohn 
Orche 

Fair Ellen, cantata Bruct 

Miss Cumming, Mr. Miles, chorus and orchestra. 

Miss Cumming and Mr. Miles are artists with appeal 
ing voices and both were cordially received by the audi- 
ence. Mr. Frohman is to be congratulated for having 
engaged some resident singers for his series of Sunday 


night concerts. 


THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL. 
AST Thursday evening the students at the Guilmant 
School gave 1 the 


men and 


L 


playing of the young showed the excel 
lent training of the director, William C. ¢ The 


ialists of world wide repu- 


Organ their second recital, anc 


women 
ther 


earl 


members of the faculty are spe 





tation. In referring to the departments of the school, 
the New York Press of last Sunday said: 
Mr. Carl has been fortunate in securing the services of Clement 
R. Gale, Mus. Bac., Oxon., organist and director of chapel music and 
instructor of ecclesiastical music at the General Theologic Sem 
nary, New York, and rganist and « rinaster of All Angels’ 
Church, wl will ave charg« f this dey nt Mr. Gale has 
been prominently identified with the American Guild of Organists 
s t ganizat id well kn s a successful instructor 
n y r training as well as in the her branches of his pro- 
fes : Students will have the advantage of attending choir re- 
hearsals at A Angels’ Church and the services at the seminary, 
s to become more familiar with the work In another depart 
making fine headway, are the classes in theory, under 
h, wt has charge of the harmony, counterpoint, 
musical analysis, orchestration, improvisation and musical history 
rk Mr. Carl made a happy selection in engaging Mr. Goodrich, 
and the students have demonstrated by results most satisfactory the 
wisdom of this choice. Seven classes are now under Mr. Goodrich’s 
tutorship. The organ tuning department is in charge of Gustav 
Schlette, who from his large experience and familiarity with the 
construction of organs is very successful in this line of work. Re- 
garding the organ itself, all students are personally instructed by 
Mr. Carl, who takes full charge and gives individuol instruction to 
each student, there being no class work, as Mr. Carl gives to each 


the training demanded individually 


Carl Venth’s ‘* 

ARL VENTH’s its first 
public presentation in Mendelssohn Hall on Thurs- 
he following artists 
Bouton 


Hiawatha.’ 
“Hiawatha” will receive 
day afternoon next, with the aid of t 
Mrs. Lillian Pray, soprano; Isabelle 
John Young, tenor, and Juliam Walker, ‘basso. 


contralto; 
Mr. Venth 


will be at the piano 


Leonard Liebling. 
EONARD LIEBLING, formerly of the Berlin office 
of this paper and 
office of THe Musicat Courter, is now a member of the 
staff at the headquarters here in New York 


lately attached to the Chicago 


LILIAN ———__ 


CARLLSMITH, 


CONTRALTO. 


Lest Season in Europe. 
Resioence Struoro: 


Hotel Cadiliac, 43d Street and Broadway, New York. 


MISS ETHEL BAUER 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher. 
166 Adelaide Road, ° ° LONDON, N. W. 








‘*Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and isin the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique."—LgscCHETIZKY. 
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CINCINNATI, November 22, 1902. 
HE first chamber concert of the seventh annual 
series by the Marien String Quartet of the 
College of Music, in Sinton Hall, Friday night, 
offered an exceptionally beautiful program be- 
fore a select audience. The Haydn Quartet, 
op. 76, opened up a delightful vista of absolute 
beauty and purity of musical form, positively refreshing in 
the modern tendencies to exaggerated instrumentation 
and ultra realism. The interpretation was classic and the 
ensemble rigidly maintained. José Marien presented as a 
solo a rare old composition in a Sonata for Violin by 
J. F. Biber, who flourished in the seventeenth century. 
Aside from the genuine interest which the composition 
awakened the composition was so masterly that it may 
ynly be described fitly as a genuine piece of art. The in- 
ner spirit, depth and warmth were recognized in Mr 
Marien’s playing, and he responded to the enthusiasm of 
the audience by giving the last movement de capo. The 
accompaniment of Romeo Gorno was of one texture with 
this artistic result. If his ensemble playing was finely tem- 
pered it was in the Beethoven Quartet, E flat, for piano, 
violin, viola and ’ceilo, that his scholarly equipment as a 
musician was demonstrated best. Without adverting to 
his good attack, fine sense of rhythm and technical clear- 
ness of expression, which was punctuated in the many 
intricate little runs which arose difficult to express, it was 
the sense that he had grasped the thoughts of the com- 
position that asserted itself uppermost in the unwavering 
ensemble that was maintained. Lino Mattioli played with 
him the Rubinstein Sonata, D major (first movement), 
and a Schumann Adagio and Allegro, both for piano and 
‘cello with warmth and musicianly grasp. The Andante 
of the Beethoven Quartet was played with inspiration. It 
was the first appearance of the second violin, Ren Dyk- 
sterhuis, who proved himself a valuable factor and fitted 
well into the quartet. 
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Georg Krueger, pianist of the Ohio Conservatory of 
Music, is at present on a concert tour of the South. On 
the evening of November 17 Mr. Krueger appeared at 
Southern Seminary. Buena Vista, Va.; November 18, at 
Virginia College, Roanoke, Va.; November 19, St. Mary's 
College, Raleigh, N. C.; November 20, Converse College, 
Spartenburg, N. C.; November 22, Centenary College, 
Cleveland, Tenn.; November 24, Nashville; November 25, 
Jasper, Tenn.; November 26, Chattanooga, Tenn.; No- 
vember 27 he will play at Gallatin, Tenn. (Howard Col- 
lege). He resumes his work at the conservatory after 
these dates 
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The Hahn Festival Orchestra, largely composed of the 
Symphony Orchestra forces, returned last week from its 
virgin trip through several of the Western States. There 
were large audiences everywhere, and Mr. Hahn proved 
himself a conductor with young, energetic forces and a 
brilliant future before him. At Dayton, Ohio, the blind 
-ritic, John S. Van Cleve, wrote about the concert: 

“The first question which presents itself for critical con- 
sideration, is the qualities, existant or potential, of Mr. 
Hahn, the new director. It is with joy we should welcome 
the advent of any new quantity in the matter of orchestral 
direction, for great as are Theodore Thomas, Frank van 
der Stucken, Emil Paur, William Gericke and Emile Mol- 
lenhauer, with others that might be named, there is always 
need of more men something to say to us 
through the eloquent multi-voice of the modern orchestra. 
Its evangel of beauty, joy and sympathy is not yet fully 
rejoice in the possession of every new 
Mr. Hahn factor? I am of the 
opinion that he is. Having listened with close and critical 
attention to all the things which he did with his band, to 
all the ways he varied the tempo, the accent, the nuances, 
the style and conception of the works under his baton, 
works which I have heard many a time and oft delivered 
by other directors, I am ready to put myself on record as 
thinking that there is a distinct personality in Mr. Hahn, 
a feeling original and characteristic, combined with tech- 
nical familiarity with the instruments which make him an 


who have 


uttered, and we 


factor. Is such a new 


interesting and original conductor.” 
ae €& 
The Marien String Quartet, assisted by Signor Romeo 
Gorno, pianist, and Miss Gertrude I. Zimmer, soprano, 


were all accorded an enthusiastic reception at Washing- 

ton C. H., where they played last Wednesday even- 

ing. Honors were equally distributed and all succeeded 

in reflecting great credit upon themselves through their 

artistic performance. The spacious hall was packed and 

the affair proved a decided success from every standpoint. 
eS & 


An important musical event will be that of the third 
of the series of College of Music invitation evenings, when 
Jose Marien and Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer will give 
an evening of sonatas. A performance of celebrated 
works of the great masters by such artists as Mr. Marien 
and Dr. Elsenheimer will naturally awaken much inter- 
est among local musicians and lovers of the art. The 
date is set for December 3 and will take place in Sinton 
Hall, the temporary concert home of the College of 
Music. 

eS & 

The fine organ just completed for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, on York and Baymiller streets, will be 
dedicated on next Tuesday evening, November 25. W. S. 
Sterling, dean of the College of Music, will give those 
invited an opportunity of hearing the best effects the 
new instrument is capable of producing. Mr. Sterling 
will be assisted by Miss Adele Westfield, pianist, and Ed- 
mund A. Jahn, bass, members of the College of Music 
faculty. 
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Miss Mannheimer has been granted a week’s leave of 
absence by the College of Music and will fill some en- 
gagements in New York city. She will give an interpre- 
tation of “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” of “Nance Old- 
field,” and others. 

eS & 

The second lecture on the history of music will be given 
at the College of Music on next Wednesday at 1:30 p. 
m., by A. J. Gantvoort. 
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The Zilpha Barnes-Wood School of Music gave the 
first of a series of faculty recitals at Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, November 17. It was an evening of 
readings by Miss Louise King Walls, directress of elocu- 
tion, assisted by John F. McCarthy, violinist, and J. 
Stuyvesant Kinslow, basso. The program was excep- 
tionally well performed, as follows: 


The Mosque of the Caliph.......... Dobson 
Selection from Dombey and Son.. ... Dickens 
Vocal solo, The Song of the Sword. Clough-Leighter 
Monologue (The Surrender)............. .. Phelps 
Character—Miss Rosalind Hamilton. 
Scene—Her Southern home, 1862 
Violin soli— 
Stas cis teeas whir cue seduibalees ‘ J. Raft 
OED, dnandinevcies css Wieniawski 


Filling an Order......... Trowbridge 


Poem (selected)........... .. Holmes 
tallad of the Brook...... Roberts 
ee | error .Russell 
, Ree ere reer Anonymous 
IIE Garanlan bi cwcreah ayrul Mada amneieae eaten ee ... Dunbar 


Richard: Schliewen, who for many years has been the 
leader of the violas in the Symphony Orchestra, was the 
concertmeister and frequently one of the soloists of the 
Hahn Festival Orchestra during their recent Western tour. 
Among the solos which he gave were a Piccolino, by 
Guiraud; the Bruch Concerto No. 1; the “Airs Hongrois,” 
by Ernst; Cavatina, by Bohm, and two compositions of his 
own. His playing was that of an artist, and after each 
number he received two and three encores. At the Day- 
ton concert J. S. van Cleve wrote of him: 

“Mr. Schliewen, the concertmeister of the orchestra, 
played a solo number as a substitute, and delighted us all 
with his pure, sweet, firm tone. One number on the pro- 
gram merits a special word of praise; that was a capital 
little dance by Prof. Henry Froelich, of Cincinnati. This 
piece had just enough of the popular ‘ragtime’ quality, it 
was just touched with the negroid comicality, grotesqueries 
and pathos, and yet was so well constructed as an art piece 
as to escape entirely from banalite, the common pitfall of 
those who would be popular.” 


PS 


PS 
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An ambitious undertaking was that presented Thursday 
night by Oscar J. Ehrgott in Sinton Hall in Spohr’s ora- 
torio, “The Last Judgment.” The chorus, composed en- 
tirely of his pupils, numbered some seventy voices, and 
the soloists, who had the same affiliation, were: Mrs. 
Blanche Berndt Mehaffey, soprano; Mrs. Oscar Ehrgott, 
alto; John O’Donnell, tenor, and Asa Howard Geeding, 
bass. Under Mr. Ehrgott’s direction the chorus sang with 
promptness, incisiveness and fervor. The voice divisions 


Ohi 








o Conservatory of Music, 


were well balanced and musical quality of tone was domi- 
nant. The work itself is of the broadest simplicity and 
deeply religious. The recitations and solos follow quickly 
upon each other and are shorter than is usual in the 
greater oratorios, The impress of careful preparation and 
thorough appreciation of the spirit of the work was upon 
the entire performance, and in this consecutiveness and 
consistency of treatment it became thoroughly enjoyable 
The tenor has the lion’s share of the solo work, and John 
O’Donnell, who undertook the part, is to be congratu 
lated. He has a beautiful, even voice of lyrical capacity, 
though somewhat small, but it will expand. Mrs. Mehaf 
fey sang with a freshness of quality in her voice that was 
assuring and with much of the oratorio spirit. The clar 
ity of her expression was admirable in the solo, “These 
Who Passed Through Heavy Tribulation.” Asa Howard 
Geeding sang with breadth and feeling and a great deal 
of repose. Mrs. Oscar Ehrgott, alto, while a new quan 
tity before the public, sustained herself admirably in the 
beautiful ensemble work of the quartet and chorus. Romeo 
Gorno played the piano accompaniments with authori 
tative skill and musicianly discernment 
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The auction sale of the choices of seats for the Sym 
phony concerts was held last week and realized about 
$1,000 


J. A. Homan 


SOUSA’S RETURN. 
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OUSA and his band will reach New York next 
Saturday night, and, after giving two concerts 
Sunday, will resume their tour Monday morn 
ing. 

The band will give a concert at the West 

End Theatre Sunday afternoon and will ap 

pear at the Herald Square in the evening. The following 
program will be given at both concerts: 


Grand Russian Festival March Tschaikowsky 
frombone solo, Love’s Enchantment. Pryor 
Arthur Pryor 
Suite, Looking Upward (new) Sousa 
Soprano solo, Thou Brilliant Bird, from Pear! of Braz David 


Miss Estelle Liebling 


Flute obligato by D. A. Lyons 
Kammenoi Ostrow. . Rubinstein 
Mosaic, In the Realms of the Dance Sousa 
(Founded on famous waltz theme 
Country Dance (new) Nevin 
March, Imperial Edward (new) Sous 
(Dedicated by special permission to His Gracious Majesty 
Edward VII.) 
Violin solo, Souvenir de Sorrento Papin 
Miss Grace Jenkins 
Grand Galop de Concert, Chase of the Lion Kolling 
TWO POWERS’ PUPILS. 
N Thursday evening last an audience which taxed 


the capacity of the Hotel Schenley ball room—the 
most fashionable hotel in Pittsburg hear a 
program by Mrs. Sherman Stanley and Harold Stewart 
Briggs. It was Mrs. Stanley's first formal appearance in 
Pittsburg, to which place she went after perfecting her 
vocal education with Francis Fischer Powers, and Pitts- 
burg’s musical world was more than ordinarily interested 
in her recital. Mrs. Stanley was in superb voice and 
captivated at once an unusually critical audience. Young 
Harold Briggs’ success was equally as great, he being 
voted one of the very best soloists and accompanists that 
have ever visited Pittsburg. The program follows: 
Ah! Perfido... Reethoven 


gathered to 


Mrs. Sherman Stanley 


From Suite, op. ro , MacDowell! 
Harold Stuart Briggs 

Schmertzen Wagner 

Traume ... Wagner 

Sei Still..... Raff 

Die Lorelei... Raff 
Mrs. Stanley 

Serenade —_ Jenser 

Etude in D flat Liszt 
Mr. Briggs 

Dich Theure Halle (Tannhauser) Wagner 

Isolde’s Liebestod (Tristan und Tsolde) Wagner 
Mrs. Stanley 

From Carnaval Mignon : Schiitt 
Mr. Brigg 

Heimweh Herbert 

Love Unceasing Foerster 

Slumber Song Wagner 

I Send My Heart , ..Beach 

Were My Songs With Wings Provided ...Hahn 


a Chaminade 


Rondo Capriccioso... - Mendelssohn 
Mr. Briggs 
Ocean! Thou Mighty Monster (Oberon) . Weber 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 


CINCINNATI. 





One of the largest, most complete and handsomely appointed Conservatories in America. 


Residence department for lady students conducted on home principles. Opera, El 


CATALOGUE. Faculty of Leading Professors, 


tion and D tie Art. 
Mrs. CHAS. A. GRANINGER, Directress. 








“FOREIGN MUSICAL NOTES. 


Central America. 


San Jose pe Costa Rica.—The fortunate people of 
Costa Rica, not being troubled like their neighbors of 
Guatemala and Colombia by volcanic eruptions and political 
revolutions, give full vent to their musical propensities 
Both at the theatre Variedades and at the halls of the 
Centro or Club Espafiol were given on the same night 
three zarzuelitas and pieces from “Lucia,” “Paggliacci,” 
“Faust,” &c., sung by professional and by amateur artists, 
the latter being mainly ladies and gentlemen of the high 
society of San José 


Italy. 


Venice.—In that city, as in so many others in the Pen- 
insula, Puccini’s works, and especially his “Tosca,” are 
holding the prominent place on the musical bill posters 
In order not to be behind the others, the theatre Rossini, 
at Venice, announced that it would give the “Tosca,” on 
November 15, with the following artists: Signora Fausta 
Labia (Tosca); Fiorello Giraud (Cavaradossi); Eduardo 
Camera (Scarpia); Ettore Conti (Angelotti and Sciarone); 
Eugenio Grossi (Spoletta) Luigi Tavecchia (Sagrestano) 
The orchestra leader was to be Roberto Moranzoni 

Meanwhile, the Venetian public was flocking to the Ma- 
libran theatre, where they enjoyed an artistic performance 
of the “Trovatore,” sung by Signore Paoli, Citti-Lippi, 
Giacomini and by Signori Gillon and Barratin. That troupe 
was about to leave Venice, and proceed to Ferrara, where 
it was intended to give the “Trovatore” and “Poliuto.” 

Turtn.—On All Souls’ Day 
sical society, Cantores Taurinensis, gave in the cathe- 
dral, or the Duomo, their first audition of sacred music 


or the Ognissanti, the mu 


They sang the mass with four male voices of Joseph Rhein- 
berger, which was also heard for the first time in Italy 
The whole affair was a perfect success, due in a great part 
to the very young maestro, Mario Thermignon, who was 
the leader of the “cantores taurinensis.” 

Genoa.—The municipal council of Genoa does not 
seem to be better disposed in favor of musical art than 
the Ecuadorian Congress, mentioned above as suppress- 
ing a tobacco tax destined to pay for tie erection of a 
municipal theatre. At Genoa it is the municipal council 
itself which decrees the closing of the Carlo Felice, the 
greatest theatre of the city, for the winter season, 1902- 
03. This measure is due to the fact that the council 
refuses to vote an allocation of 30,000 lire, about $6,000, 
to keep the San Felice in good condition, under the pre- 
text that there are at Genoa, in sufficient numbers, thea- 
tres to accommodate the public 


Brazil. 


Rio ve Janeiro.—“In cities where music constitutes 
one of the principal preoccupations of the people * * 
* *” These words from the greatest and most influ- 
ential newspaper of Brazil, the Jornal do Commercio, flow- 
ing as a matter of course from the pen of an unpretentious 
Brazilian music critic, are one more evidence of the love 
of Latin-Americans for music The Rio de Janeiro 
writer continued his article by saying that there are always 
two lyric seasons in those hot countries: that of winter, 
patronized by the official world and the high classes of so 
ciety who reside in cities during the cold months, and that 
of summer, patronized by the middle and poor classes. But 
these enjoy lyrical performances as well as the others, and 
are connoisseurs of good music. They have been treated at 
the Theatre Apollo with fine representations of the “Tosca,” 
played by the troupe Milone-Rotoli, composed of artists 
like Sefiora Resarita Salgado, Sefiora Prossintz, Messrs 
Montignani (who was sick for one day), Fornaci and 
Vinci 
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Austria. 


Vienna.—Under the presidency of Countess Kielmann- 
segg a committee has been formed at Vienna in order to 
give a grand concert for the benefit of Madame Materna 
whose pecuniary embarrassments are known. S. Siegfried 
Wagner has offered to lead the orchestra, and several art 
ists of the Imperial Opera have also given their adhesion 
The concert was to take place in the middle of this 
month 


Argentine Republic. 


Buenos Ayres.—The last representation of the winter 
opera season was given at the Politeama with “Sonnam 
bula,” of Bellini, sung by Sefiorita Barrientos, in the role 
of Amina, which she rendered with her usual talent. She 
appeared also in the “Barbiere di Siviglia,” which was 
given for the benefit of the Spanish Orpheon Society, of 
Buenos Ayres. As usual, at the end of the theattical sea- 
son many performances are given for the benefit of divers 
institutions, for instance, “I Puritani’” was sung at 
the Politeama to increase the funds of the Benevolent 
Society of San Isidro 


France. 


Paris.—Camille Saint-Saéns has accepted the honorary 
presidency of the National Federation of French Musi 
cians. This federation, whose aim is the exclusive pro 
tection of French musicians, has already organized an 
orphan asylum where children are received gratuitously 
and constituted a committee for the legal defense of the 
federation, a group to which belong many celebrated | 
erary men and musicians. 

Troyves.—The people of the champagne region, who are 
now suffering from a large deficiency in this year’s crop 
of their famous wine, were very near losing the possi 


it 


bility of finding some consolation to their sorrows through 
hearing good music or spicy vaudevilles and emotional 
tragedies. A fire, whose origin has not yet been discov- 
ered, nearly destroyed the theatre of Troy, the prefecture 
or political capital of the champagne district. It occurred 
at the beginning of this month, and it is hoped that repairs 
will be hurried and the theatre be reopened before the mid- 
dle of the winter season. 

Lyons.—A novelty is to be signale there. The municiy 
authorities will themselves direct and administer the 
Grand Théatre. It is called the new régime of the “régie 
municipale,” but they do not say whether the public, in- 
stead of having to deal formally with a contractor, an 
impresario or a “régisseur” holding a lease from the mu- 
nicipality, shall have to apply directly to the mayor, depu- 
ty mayor or their substitutes, for securing tickets or ven- 
tilating the innumerable but usual complaints of specta- 
tors. Anyhow, the first night of the new régime passed 
off very luckily with “Sapho” of Massenet. The work 
and the author were warmly applauded; Massenet was 
compelled to appear several times before the curtain, and 
as he was repeatedly urged to speak he said while bowing 
to the audience: “I consider this soirée as being the rec- 
ompense of a whole life of working.” Mme. Bréjan 
Silver has been an admirable Sapho 


Chili. 


VALPARAISO.—The company of Italian operetta, Sco- 
gnamiglio, was expected at Valparaiso, Chili, at the end of 
October. Its arrival was heralded by quotations in the 
Chilian press from papers of Buenos Ayres, where the 
company had given a few representations of “La Mas- 
cotte,” &c., which had made a delightful impression upon 
the Argentine public. The star of that Italian company 
is the Signorina Juanita Many 

In Chili, as well as in the Argentine, the end of the 
winter season brings with it a real flood of theatrical rep- 
resentation for the benefit of public charitable institutions 





MARY LOUISE GLAR 


and of actors, singers, managers 
whole lyric repertory has been pressed into 


divas Boninsegna, Santarelli, 
Fiorello Giraud; the baritone, Benedetti, and many others 
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impresarii, &c. The 
service for 
} 


occasions. The tenor Franceschini has sung in 
‘Pagliacci” for the benefit of the Poor Students 
another tenor, Luigi Innocenti; the basso Wullman; the 


League ; 


Lina Casandro; the tenor 
| 


have valiantly lent their talent to their reciprocal benefit 

and to that of the humanitarian institutions of the cour 

try where they had reaped laurels and substantial rewards 
Spain. 

Mapriv.—The managers of the Apollo, the Lirico and 

yntinue, at the beginning of the season, to flatter 

* national sentiment in giving Spanish plays and zarzue 

re resorting to the cl al foreign grand operas 

gives the popular ope Arrieta, “Marina,” sung 

Alvareda The Apollo gives “I Pui de 

n Original poem by 5S res Arnicl ind Asensi 

and mus Don Rupe Chapi. The Lirico pro 

“La Guerra Santa,” the favorite piece for the ama 

i grand zarzuelas. It taken again also “Dojfia 

” a good operetta, wl 1 been represented 


many years 


pen on t 





this month with a r f grand zarzuelas and 
operas They will be acted by the well knowr 
Vv Aguadé and Constanti 
CELONA Mile Wanda Boris f, the brilliant mezzs 
has signed a new engagement with the Liceo, o 
Barcelona. She will sing “Samson et “hd 
Her splendid voice, her dr nt an 
ulptural beauty, says Le Figar her the 
the Spaniards After her representations at the 
Liceo Mile. Wanda Borissof wil ng “Aida” and “I 
. at the Royal Theatre Madrid And in the 
she will go to Warsaw to give me representa 
the Imperial Theatre 
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CONTRALTO 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 
New Address ; 142 East 27th St., New York. 


TELEPHONE, 2442 MADISON 

















Mr. Whitney 





Management N. VERT, Loadoa. 


TEW 


Winter Tour of the Eminent Basso. 
In America, December 17 to March 31. 
DATES RAPIDLY BOOKING. 


New York, 9 Bast 17th St. 


AMERICAN PRESS NOTICES. 


New York World— A fine bass voice.’ 


Boston Transcript —“ A very beautiful bass voice with 
brilliant high and rich low notes.” 


Boston Herald—* A strangely and impressively beauti- 
ful voice.’’ 


Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 14, 1901—" Mr. Tew has in his 
voice an instrument of very wide range. of power 
and sweetness at will in any register chosen and 
his repertory is a wide one.” 


Buffalo Fapress — A beautiful voice of much power 
and sweetvess, a temperament musical and poetic, 
a marvelous memory and an intuitive grasp 
of the inner meanings of his texts.” 


Minneapolis Tribune—* A young man of distinguished 
appearance, anda grace of manner and inborn 
natural, and he has a noble voice.” 
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Novemher 22, 


Boston, Mass., 1902, 
ISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, who is to 
sing in the Henschel Requiem on De- 
cember 2 with the Cecilia Society, has 
sent out a very unique circular. When 
folded the circular is ready for posting 
without envelope; the folding is arranged 
so that no lines come on the portrait or reading matter. 
The picture of Miss Woltmann is attractive and striking. 
The “Opinions of the Press” are the only reading matter 
and are taken from the leading papers of the country. 
Miss Woltmann is to be congratulated upon her success 
not the least of them being the circular 





in so many things, 
alluded to above. 


te 
In last week’s notice of the programs for the forth- 
coming Cecilia concerts this winter the statement was 


made that that society would give the first performance in 
“Death of Minnehaha.” As 
The Nashua 


America of Coleridge-Taylor’s 


a matter of record this correction is made: 


(N. H.) Oratorio Society gave a complete performance of 
the trilogy “Hiawatha” on May 9, 1902, with Miss Anita 
Rio, soprano; Ion Jackson, tenor; Arthur Beresford. bass, 
and an orchestfa. 
=S= <= 
Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas lectured at Wellesley Col- 


lege on November 17, the subject of her lecture being 
“Interesting French Artists in their Paris Homes.” Miss 
Thomas is the first woman who has ever lectured before 
the musical department of Wellesley College, and the oc- 
interesting. The lecture was 
greatly enjoyed by the young women, who listened with 
attention to Miss Thomas, who is so perfectly at home 
herself in her subject. The artists mentioned were Saint- 
Clave, Massenet, Chaminade, Widor and Augusta 
It is well known that Miss Thomas had special 
that is best in Paris musical life 


casion was particularly 


Saéns, 

Holmés. 

advantages in knowing all 
during her residence in that city. 
SJ & 

In Huntington Chambers Hall Wednesday evening Carl 

Faelten played the following program before a large au- 

and Sonata, F 


dience: Thirty-two Variations, C minor, 

major, op. 54, Beethoven; Prelude and Fugue, C sharp 
major, Bach; Rondo, A minor, Mozart; Nocturne, A 
major, Field;. Gigue, D minor, Haesler; Sonata, G 
minor, op. 22, Schumann. Mr. Faelten places ideals 


before us the loftiness and purity of which cannot be im- 
peached, and in following him through a program one is 
impressed with the fact that his marvelous technic is 
only the servant to his masterly musicianship. His playing 


is distinctly to the cultivated, and his hearers were 
emphatic in their approval of his performance. 
J << 
Miss Effie L. Palmer, soprano, assisted by Miss M. Alice 


Palmer, contralto, will sing a program at her studio, Pierce 
Building, Friday evening, November 28. 
sé << 
Louis C. Elson lectured in Portland on Thursday on 
“Our National Music and Its Sources.” 
J << 
A literary recital and musical was given by Miss Anna 
G. Claff and Arthur D. Albaum, at Everett Hall, Everett, 
on Wednesday evening, November 19. 
J << 
A large audience gathered at Steinert Hall, Tuesday af- 
ternoon, when George Devoll and Edwin Isham gave their 
second recital. 
On their well arranged program were songs by Bizet, 


Handei, Mendelssohn, Chaminade, Chadwick, 


Brahms, 


Bunning, Wallace and Ford. 

Mr, Devoll sang a group of Bunning’s Creole songs. 

Mr. Isham was most enjoyed in Chaminade’s “Voisi- 
nage.” 

Duets, in which both sang with freedom, were the pro- 
gram’s features, “The Sea,” by Brahms, and Schultz’s 
“Summer Night” being two of their numbers. 

J & 
The Choral Art Society of Boston, under the direction 


of Wallace Goodrich, will present its first program in Trin- 
ity Church, Friday evening, December 19. The particular 
field’ chosen for the work consists largely of early music— 
a selection of vocal masterpieces from the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and those works of Bach 


designed for chorus and orchestra. To these are added 
modern works that require the same equipment and en- 
vironment. 

== = 

A concert will be given in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, 
Friday, December 5, in honor of the eightieth birthday of 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz. The program will be rendered by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Choral Art Society. 

=e = 

Miss Harriet Miller, of Bangor, Me., is a former pupil 
of Mrs. E. T. Wasgatt. Ata test for the awarding of a free 
scholarship at the New England Conservatory of Music 
the committee of selection decided her voice to be better 
than any other in the large number of applicants. Miss 
Miller has already entered upon her studies. 

ese & 

Madame Franklin’s pupil, Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, is 
engaged for “The Messiah,” which will be given by the 
Handel and Hayden Society on December 25. 

a & 

Carl Stasny has been enjoying the visit in Boston of 
his old friend and colleague, Frederic Lamond. Mr. 
Stasny is receiving many favorable reports from his past 
pupils, who are filling responsible positions in various 
schools and colleges throughout the country. 

=S <= 

George Hamlin, tenor, of Chicago, will give a Richard 
Strauss song recital in Steinert Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, December 2. 

Ze & 

Alfred A. Farland, banjoist, will give a recital at Chick- 
ering Hall December 2. Mr. Farland will be assisted by 
Miss Elsa Heindl, Heinrich Schuecker, harpist, and the 
Imperial Mandolin and Guitar Quartet. 


Se = 


Felix Fox’s first piano recital will take place in Steinert 
Hall on the evening of December 11. He will be assisted 
by Dr. Goetschius, who, with Mr. Fox, will play a piece 
by César Franck, criginally composed for the organ and 
subsequently rearranged ior piano and organ by the com- 
poser. 

=H <= 

Homer Norris gave his new lecture before the Waltham 
Music Club on the evening of the 18th inst. The Free 
Press-Tribune pronounced it the “most scientific and truly 
musical” lecture ever given in Waltham. Miss van Kuran, 
pupil of Miss Munger, sang songs by Giordani, Mozart, 
Brahms, Strauss, and “Three Roses Red” and “Sweet- 
heart,” by Norris. 

eS <= 

“The Flight of the Eagle,” which was delayed at the 
printer’s on account of trouble with the title page, is to 
be sung at the Faelten Pianoforte School December 11. 

SE FS 

The event of the season in Malden in musical and liter- 
ary cricles will be the production of “A Hero in Khaki,” 
an original musical military comedy, which will be given 
next Thursday and Friday evenings. The music of the 
operetta is by Hadaway and Mason. Original lyrics are 
also contributed by E. L. Hadaway, of Malden. 

The members of the cast include many of the leading 
amateurs of Malden, assisted’ by some of the stars of the 
Boston Bankers’ Association. The members of the cast 
are U. S. Kerr, Fred W. Cutter, Walter B. C. Fox, Arthur 
M. Horne, Robert A. Perkins, M. Sumner Coggan, Lewis 
P. Sawin, Frank S. Coburn, E. E. Bullock, J. F. Hanshue, 
L. Willard Flint, George E. Willey, Harry A. Bacon and 
Misses Anna Florence Smith, Bessie L. Holden, Mabel T. 
Hawley, Edith M. Small, Marian Pratt and Mollie Bent- 
ley. The musical director will be Milan F. Bennett. 

ee 


Mrs. Carrie H. Adams has been appointed director of 
the Chaminade Choral Society of Melrose Highlands. 
=e = 
Raoul Pugno will give another piano recital in Chicker- 
ing Hall on Thursday afternoon, December 4. 
es <= 
Mrs. Charles R. Adams is receiving vocal pupils this 
season at her home studio, 130 St. Botolph street. 


Miss Augusta Cottlow will give a piano recital in Stein- 
ert Hall on Tuesday evening, November 25. 


@e «& 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” will be sung at the Eliot 
Church, Newton, Sunday afternoon, the 30th, at 4.30 


o’clock. The chorus will number thirty-five, and the solo- 
ists will be Mrs.’ Frances Dunton Wood, soprano; Miss 
Adah Campbell Hussey, contralto; Lewis B. Canterbury, 
tenor; Frederic W. Cutter, bass, and Everett E. Truette, 
organist and director, The entire work will be given. 

J €& 

An impromptu affair of a musical nature was given last 
week by Carl Sobeski at his studios, Huntington Chambers. 
The guest of honor was the baritone, Mr. Omeroff. Mr. 
Sobeski sang, also Mr. Omeroff, Miss Worthley, of Brook- 
line, and Miss and Mr. Kendall. Among the guests pres- 
ent were Miss Wales, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Eustis, Mrs. 
Caroline Eustis, Miss Sadie Eustis, George Eustis, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. Wortheley and daughters, all of Brookline: 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Turner, Dr. de Lewandoroski 
and Ralph Smalley. The evening was a brilliant social 
success. These “evenings” will be a feature during the 
winter. 

=e <& 

The Kneisel Quartet will give two concerts in Worcester, 
the dates selected being February 10 and March 24. These 
concerts are to be given in Tuckerman Hall, at the 
Woman’s Club. 

se & 

Concerts announced for the week: 

Sunday—Symphony Hall, 8 p. m., Creatore and his Italian band. 

Monday—Chickering Hall, 8 p. m., first concert of the Longy Club. 
Symphony Hall, 8 p. m., first appearance here of Kocian, the 
Bohemian violinist. Miss Julia Geyer will also play. 
Huntington Chambers Hall, 8 p. m., song recital by David 

Newland, lyric tenor. 
Tuesday—Symphony Hall, 8 p. m., 
Wednesday—Symphony Hall, 8 p. m., 
Thursday—Chickering Hall, 8 p. m., 

bourg. 

Friday—Symphony Hall, 2:30 p. m., rehearsal of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra. 

Saturday—Symphony Hall, 
Orchestra. — 


Mascagni Opera Company. 
Mascagni Opera Company. 
piano recital by Mark Ham 


8 p. m., sixth concert of the Symphony 





Boston Sensi Orchestre. 
HE fifth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 





was given Saturday night, November 22, in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston. The program was as follows: 
Symphony in A major, Italiam...........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Mendelssohn 
eet De Tis rv edcedcee cnibtectesecesescctscceseséosene Beethoven 
Symphonic Variations..c....ccccccesscccccccccccccccccccccccens Dvorak 
Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm...........scceccceeeeccenees Wagner 
Mr. van Rooy was the soloist. 
KOCIAN’S FIRST. RECITAL. 
HE first recital of Kocian is announced for this 
(Wednesday) afternoon at Carnegie Hall at 3:15, 
when the following program will be presented: 
Beethoven 


Somats.tee C MMS eee ccccccceveccapeccncsscgecescseccesececene 


pSV esp cbensorndseneeececnteneretbbeseessoseoopecoeneses Joachim 


Romance 
Mote POT PetWO. ss coccccisccccccccccscnsccvesoscosesevcescvcccccsqeecs 





Gavotte and Variations 
BE I Ce onn rcs cdncsccevccenscocdcsscocenscceccbogeveseeece Liszt 
Miss Julie Geyer. 





PRD icccidsivin vt wesedditiciscccescccwiveshors ..Kocian 
Holka-Madrooka Sevcik 
Berceuse ...... Henselt 
WEN dadesdccckdey coddedacdebibesbongineskeacghavesnsvesvevest Rubinstein 
eo eae Paganini 


Kocian. 








ROGER-MICLOS TO PLAY. 
ARIS advices received at this office are to the effect 
that Madame Roger-Miclos, the eminent pianist, is 
to be the soloist at the Colonne concert in Paris on No- 
vember 30. As is already known, Madame Roger-Miclos 
is to appear in concerts and recitals in the United States 
in the spring of next year. 








GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
goq West 720 Street, New York. 





BERTHA FORCE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
m——Oratorio and Concert———« 











Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 








GL RR RK POOLE ~KING,"” Donea Contraite. 


Scientific Woice Instruction. 


The rebuilding of wora and imperfect voices a special feature, 


STUDIO: 1 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK. 
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CHARLOTTE MACONDA'S 
POPULARITY. 


a — 


O have boys hired to stand in line from 6 o’clock 
in the morning until the sale of seats opens for 
a song recital is a compliment paid so seldom 
to any except the greatest foreign artists that 
it is worthy of mention when it happens to an 

American. That is the record, however, which must go 

to the credit of the distinguished young coloratura soprano, 

Mme. Charlotte Maconda, who gave a recital in Minneap- 

olis last week, and the incident is strong testimony of her 

popularity as a woman and her high rank as an artist. 
Madame Maconda’s season opened November 2 with her 

appearance at Daniel Frohman’s Sunday evening concert, 

at the Metropolitan Opera House, when she was the only 








off the Delibes song with sureness and success.—New York Com- 


mercial Advertiser, November 3. 





Madame Maconda sang delightfully. I know of no American col- 
oratura soprano, save Blauvelt, who can equal her. The voice itself 
is of first quality, velvety and round, and discreetly used. She 
phrased her Mozart with excellent attention to tradition.—New York 


Evening Telegram, November 3, 1902. 





Charlotte Maconda was the heroine of the stage show last night, 
and mighty well she looked in white and spangles. The singer was 
nervous, but she was also plucky and much applauded.—New York 
Evening Sun, November 3, 1902. 





Madame Maconda in the Bell Song from “Lakmé” achieved the 
lofty coloratura passages with brilliant facility—New York Evening 


World, November 3, 1902. 





Charlotte Maconda was the song soloist. She was heard 
in two coloratura arias, in which she displayed considerable technic 
method. Madame Maconda’s voice is beautiful in 


Mme. 


and an artistic 





CHARLOTTE 


assisting vocalist for Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s first New York 
appearance this season. Madame Maconda already 
booked for engagements that will take her South as well 
as West. She will have a very busy season until April 
30. After that she will go abroad to fill important engage- 
ments in England and on the Continent, remaining during 
the entire season of 1903-4. 

Here are some notices from New York dailies after 
Madame Maconda’s appearance at the Frohman concert: 

Madame Maconda and 
steady growth. In the last two or three years she has been heard 
rarely in New York, but she has not been idle. Her voice is larger 
than it was and her control of it is better. Little to be 
found with her singing of the difficult Mozart air, and she carried 


is 


is another artist who has shown a sure 


fault was 





MACONDA. 


quality. She received generous applause.—Staats-Zeitung, Novem 


ber 3, 1902, 

Mme. Charlotte Maconda sang in beautiful voice and with finished 
art; in the air from Mozart's with an admir- 
able cantabile, and in the Bell Song from “Lakmé” with 
New York Times, November 3, 1902. 


opera, “I! Re Pastore,” 
brilliant 


and accurate coloratura. 





of a 
sang 


vocalist—a welcome 
to sing in New York. 


appearance 
She 
with delightful simplicity, and 
New York 


Charlotte Maconda was the 
superior artist who is seldom free 
an air from Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore” 
the Bell Song from “Lakmé” with delicious daintiness 


World, November 3, 1902 





There were interesting vocal pieces by Madame Maconda and bri! 


liant piano performances by Mr, Gabrilowitsch. There was also an 


Good Night... 


Am Rheim und beim Wein 
L’ Attente 
Menuet 


fine in respect of numbers. It was, in short, a high class 
New York Tribune, November 


audience 
and thoroughly enjoyable concert. 
3 1902. 


Madame Maconda sang a Mozart aria from “Il Re Pastore,” to 
which Max Bendix played the violin obligato. Later the 
played her agile voice in Delibes’ Bell Song.—New York 
November 3, 1902. 


singer dis 
Journal, 


HEATHE-GREGORY WITH GRAU. 


HE following letter received by Mr. Heathe-Gregory 
will best explain the situation: 


Mr. Heathe-Gregory, The St. James 


Dear Sir—In consideration of the Maurice Grau Opera Company's 
paying you the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars ($150), you un 
dertake to sing the role of Vulcan in the opera of “Philemon et 


Baucis,”’ to be given by us at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of 


January 27, 1903. Very sincerely yours, 
Maurice Grav, President. 


The cast is to be as follows: 


ee Mme. Camille Seygard 
Philemon. sepveconnsavese «seve» M. Salignac 
Jupiter cree — Journet 
Vulcain. Mr. Heathe-Gregory 
Conductor, M. Flon 

Mr. Heathe-Gregory has sung all his life. As a boy 
he sang in the choir at Old Trinity, and when his voice 
changed, it became a rich basso. At seventeen the young 


man sang at the Metropolitan Opera House, and at eighteen 
he began his vocal studies with that excellent teacher, J. 
Jerome Hayes, and is still a pupil of Mr At the 
present time Mr. Gregory is studying repertory with Mar- 
cel Journet, of the Grau Opera Company. 

Miss Annie Leary introduced Mr. Heathe-Gregory to 
the fashionable world, and since then the young singer has 
filled engagements in many fine houses in this country and 
England. Abroad the basso sang before royalty and many 
titled personages. The list is headed by King Edward, the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough, the Earl and Countess of Minto of Can 


Hayes. 


ada, Lady Kaye, Mrs. Ronalds and Mrs. Mackay. In New 
York, Newport and Washington, D. C., Mr. Heathe- 
Gregory has sung for Mrs. Astor, Mrs. O. H. P. Bel 
mont, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Mrs 
Burke-Roche, Sir Julian Pauncefote, and Senator and 
Mrs. Hansbrough. Mr. Heathe-Gregory has sung on the 


same program with Mesdames Sembrich, Fritzi Scheff 
Suzanne Adams, Bridewell, Nevada, Nordica, Edouard de 
Reszké, Journet and van Rooy, and he has given joint re- 
citals with Fritzi Scheff and Marcel Journet 


After singing for Mancinelli two years ago last spring 


Mr. Heathe-Gregory received the following letter of en- 
dorsement: 

The undersigned, having heard Mr. Heathe-Gregory sing, hereby 
testifies that he has a beautiful bass voice and good musical intelli 


brilliant future 
Luter 
Mr. Gregory is under the management of C 
Co., his managers 


ments after his appearance in opera before sailing for the 


gence, so that he gives promise of a 


MANCINELLI 
S. Graff & 


and will accept a few more engage 


other side to prepare himself for a grand opera career 


ROGERS SONG RECITAL. 
RANCIS ROGERS has arranged the following 
gram for his recital in Mendelssohn Hall, Tuesday 


pro- 


afternoon, December 2 


A l'Amour rendez les Armes.. Rameau 


Intorno all’ Idol mio Cesti 
Air from C£dipe 4 Colonne Sacchin 
Ja, du bist elend....... Franz 
Stille Sicherheit Franz 
Wanderer’s Nachtlied Schubert 
Todessehnen .... Brahms 


Rubinstein 
R. Strauss 


Ries 


Svendsen 


Traum durch die Dammrung 


Saint-Saéns 
Saint-Saéns 


Désir d’ Amour 

L’Heure exquise .Hahn 
Irish Battle Hymn Arranged by Villiers Stanford 
The Foggy Dew ..-Arranged by Villiers Stanford 
The Banks of the Daisies Arranged by Villiers Stanford 
One Fond Kiss (Highland Melody) om — -- 
Songs of Araby.. peesese Clay 
The Clown’s Serenade.. esecccovesccs Luckstone 
My Song Is of the Sturdy North.... E. German 


Isidore Luckstone will be at the piano 














SJOHN COC. 


WEBER'S 


MILITARY BAND. 
FAMOUS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——ADDRESS—— 


JOHN C. WEBER, *Cncrear om, 


“The Band That 


ROSA 
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Plays the Best.” 


CRITICISED AS 


LINDE 


ORATORIO 





“The King of Concert 
Bands.” 


Wenasctel 


CONTRALTO. 


~ r 4 
ADDRESS: ©. Lu. GRAPFP CO., Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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USIC IN 


Prooklyn. 


HAT cear soul who recently exclaimed while 
riding in a Manhattan trolley that “Things al- 
ways happen in Brooklyn,” may not have been 
thinking music. Nevertheless, something 
unusual in a musical way happened in the bor- 

the concert given in the 




















of 





ough last week at 
Academy of Music. 

The artists were Mrs. Alma Webster Powell, the col- 
oratura soprano, and Arthur Hochman, the young Rus- 
sian pianist. Rudolph Bullerjahn, whose successful début 
fue Musicat Courter chronicled a fortnight ago, 
wielded the baton over the same orchestra that played 
under him at his first appearance in Manhattan. Mrs. 
Powell belongs to Brooklyn, and as her return from her 
recent European triumphs and her singing were pre- 
viously heralded in these columns, no extended notice of 
her is required here. Mr. Hochman, who has played in 
Brooklyn before, arrived from Germany in time to fill an 
engagement earlier in the month in Philadelphia, and then 
he was unexpectedly called to Brooklyn to assist at the 
concert given at the Academy of Music. It is this gifted 
youth who is the innocent cause of the trouble. All the 
musicians who attended the concert are enjoying a good 
laugh at the expense of the gentlemen who write the mu- 
sical reviews for the Brooklyn papers. 

One of the orchestral numbers announced on the pro- 
gram was Liszt’s Third Hungarian Rhapsody, but instead 
of the third, the orchestra played the sixth, which is more 
familiar and more popular, but from their reports the 
critics did not recognize the difference. Then young Hoch- 
man, without as much as a smile, added to the gayety of the 
occasion by playing for one of his encores the same showy 
work, the Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody, by Franz Liszt. 
Pianists all over the house grinned, the members of the 
orchestra looked aghast, and some musicians, not exactly 
pianists, but who do know a Liszt Rhapsody when they 
hear one, laughed audibly. As not one of the reports in 
the Brooklyn papers referred to this unusual coincidence, 
what is one to infer? 

The Eagle's reviewer got nearer to it than any of his 
colieagues, for he wrote that the extra number played was 
a Liszt Grand Polonaise. The Times, Citizen and Freie 
Presse were suspiciously silent about the encores. 

Besides the Liszt Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody, Hochman 
played a lovely melody by Brahms after the Liszt Con 
certo in E flat major, performed as his first program 
number, and after the Sixth Rhapsody he was again called 
out and then added a winning little Berceuse by Iljinsky. 
For program number Hochman played an 
Schumann, and Tschaikowsky’s moving 
Variations. The young man’s predilection 
natural and he makes them 
interesting. His beautiful touch, his imagina- 


his second 


Arabesque by 
and 
Russian 


Theme 
tor composers 1S 


wonderfully 


tion, and, above all, his temperament all tend to get out 
what there is in the music of the melancholy Slav. 

Mrs. Powell sang the “Bell Song” from “Lakme,” an 
aria from the “Magic Flute” and one of the Pirani com- 
positions, which she sang at the Carnegie Hall concert, 
and two encores, “Annie Laurie” and Pirani’s setting to 
“John Anderson, My Jo.” The song from Delibes’ op- 
era she sang with the orchestra. For the Mozart Aria 
and the others she had Pirani’s assistance at the piano. 

Bullerjahn, the conductor, confirmed the impressions of 
his first appearance in New York. He is a leader of 
routine, and what is essentially more important, a magnetic 
and compelling figure as he stands directing the orchestra. 
Not since the days of Anton Seidl has a Brooklyn audience 
heard Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture so beautifully 
played. The other orchestral numbers were two of 
Pirani’s compositions, the “Lohengrin” Prelude and the 
“Tannhauser” Overture. 

The concert was not over until a late hour, but late 
as it was, reunions were held behind the stage and the 
universal inquiry was: 

“How did it happen that the orchestra played Liszt’s 
Sixth Rhapsody and that the piano soloist of the evening 
also played it?’ 

No one gave a satisfactory answer. But young Hoch- 
man explained that he had made up his mind to play it 
and play it he did. 

eS = 

Three interesting concerts were given Tuesday night 
of last week. At the Academy of Music a critical audi- 
ence assembled to hear the young violinist Richard C. 
Kay. The lad played the same works heard at his début 
in Manhattan, and again revealed remarkable talent and 
the best schooling. Max Liebling played the piano parts. 
Miss Maria Victoria Torrilhon, as the solo pianist, dis- 
tinguished herself in her performance of Joseffy’s ar- 
rangement of an air from Gluck’s “Alceste,” the Prelude 
by Rachmaninoff, a Study by MacDowell and one of her 
own compositions. The audience enjoyed her playing and 
applauded her as it did the star of the evening. 


= 


Miss Henrietta Weber’s concert the same evening at 
Wissner Hall was a great success, The pianist was well 
received, The assisting artists, Oley Speaks, basso; Lud- 
wig Laurier, violinist, and Jacob B. Fox, as second pian- 
ist, divided the horors with her. As solos Miss Weber 
played beautifully a Ballade, Intermezzo and Capriccio 
by Brahms, Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, a Noc- 
turne by Paderewski and the Gounod-Liszt Waltz from 
“Faust.” After the Brahms pieces Miss Weber was re- 
called and added the characteristic “Le Coucou,” by Da- 
quin. Mr. Speaks sang splendidly the aria, “Hear Me! 
Ye Winds and Waves,” from Handel’s opera “Julius 
Cxsar,” and three songs, “Mavourneen,” by Margaret 
Lang; “Had a Horse,” by Korbay, and “When Mabel 
Sings,” one of his own clever songs. He sang as an encore 
after his group of songs “The Quest,” by Smith. Miss 
Weber and Mr. Laurier gave a scholarly performance cf 
Beethoven's “Kreutzer Sonata.” Mr. Laurier as his solo 
number played the Ballade and Polonaise by Vieuxtemps. 
The concert closed with a sparkling performance of Men- 
delssohn’s “Allegro Brillante,” for two pianos, by Miss 
Weber and Mr. Fox 


= 


eS & 
The third musical event last Tuesday night was the re- 
cital by the Brooklyn soprano, Mrs. Florence Drake Le 
Roy, at Memorial Hall. Mrs. Le Roy sang an air from 














Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” the “Shadow Song” from “Di- 
norah” and songs by Massenet, Hadley, Arne, Chadwick 
and Bradsky. Mrs. Le Roy was assisted by Henry Clark, 
baritone, in songs by Schumann, Korbay and the Old 
English style, and Mrs. Clark in piano solos by Chopin, 
Schubert, Rubinstein, Sinding and Liszt. The piano ac- 
companiments for Mrs. Le Roy were played by Mrs. 
Florence Brown Shepard. The patrons for the concert 
included Mrs, Alexander S. Bacon, Mrs. W. R. Bishop, 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron A. Brooks, Mrs. John E. Bull 
winkel, Mrs. William G. Chapin, Mrs. W. L. Chapman, 
Mrs. Frederick V. Dare, Mr. and Mrs. C. Austin Dayton, 
Mrs. Luther R, Dyott, Mrs. R. Morrison Gray, Mrs 
Emma Richardson Kuster, Mrs. Miles, Alvah D. Miller. 
Mrs. S. H. Moore, Miss Marion W. Morton, Mrs. W. A 
O. Paul, Mrs. Daniel Simmons, Mrs. George H. Tread 
well. 


Se << 


Pupils and teachers in the school of musical art con 
nected with Adelphi College gave a musicale Tuesday at 
which an instructive program was contributed by Mrs 
Stuart Close, Miss Grace Dodge, Miss Sophie Kayser, 
Miss May Dayton, Mrs. James M. Murphy the 
Misses Taylor. 


and 


ese & 


Thursday evening members of the Brooklyn Institute 
enjoyed a fine concert in Association Hall given by Miss 
Mary Miinchhoff, soprano; Miss Elsa Ruegger, the ’cell 
ist, and Julian Walker, basso. Miss Miinchhoff 
very brilliantly an air from “La Sonnambula” 
by Veracini, Giordani, Schubert, Wagner, Behm and Ala 
bieff, in which she gave evidence of delightful art. Th 
impression made by Miss Miinchhoff must secure for her 
more engagements in Brooklyn. 
second appearance in Brooklyn this month, she having 
played at the first concert by the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra. In her most finished style the young ’cellist per 
formed two from Sonata in A 
major, and then salon pieces like “The Swan,” by Saint 
Saéns; “The Bee,” by Schubert, and, more interesting, a 
“Romance,” by Huber, and good arrangements of Schu 
bert’s “Du Bist die Ruh,” and that composer's “Moment 
Musicale.” 


Sang 


and songs 


It was Miss Ruegger’s 


movements Boccherini’s 


Mr. Walker was in excellent voice and sang marvel 
ously well the tragic “Todessehen,” by Brahms; Tscha: 
kowsky’s “Serenade”; “Winter Night,” by Hollaender, and 
songs by Root, Chadwick and Herbert “Chanson 
d'Amour,” by Hollman, as the closing number was sung 
by Miss Minchhoff, with ’cello obligato by Miss Rueg 
ger. Andre Benoit, the accompanist of the evening, af 


forded sympathetic support to the soloists 
eS & 

Monday afternoon of this week, Dr. Henry G. Hanchett 
course at Adelphi 
The con 
Steibelt and Pleyel, and Chopin and Liszt 


gave the closing lecture in the autumn 
College on “Pairs of Composers.” 
trasted were 


composers 


The compositions played as illustrations follow 


Rondo in F major, Les Papillons (The Butterflies) Steibelt 
Rondo favori, in E flat major. Pleyel 
Scherzo, No. 3, in C sharp minor, op. 39 Chopin 
Eglogue, Premiére Année de Pélerinage, No. 7 Liszt 
Second Ballade in B minor.. Liszt 
Gnomenreigen 

Se & 


Che Arion Singing Festival begins tomorrow, Thursday 
evening, and will be continued Friday and Saturday with 
concerts on both evenings and a matinee on the last day 
the 


At the third concert, Tuesday evening, December 2, 





DANIEL FROHMAN announces 


ossi? GABRILOWITSCH 


The Russian Pianist. 


Next Appearance, Carnegie Hall. Saturday Afternoon, November 29 
(Young People’s Symphony) 
First New York Recital, Thursday Afternoon, Dec. 4, Daly’s Theatre. 


For particulars address H. G. SNOW, Representative, Daly’s Theatre, New York. 


EVERETT PIANO USED. 





WILLIAM FISHER, — es 
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Kneisel Quartet will be assisted by Max Zach and J. Kel- 
ler in the appended program: 
Quartet in E flat major 


OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


The Kneisel Quartet. 
Reverie et Capriccio for violin with piano accompaniment 
Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Zach. 


Berlioz 


Sextet for two violins, two violas and two ’cellos, op. 70. Tschaikowsky Ecstasy. Song..............+- Miss Feilding Roselle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
as The Kneisel Quartet. Aare Det: DERE. oc jcctveseods Miss Feilding Roselle, Milwaukee, Wis 

Assisted by Mr. Zach and Mr. Kelier. Bethe, Dawe <c<cesesse cb tscanecd Miss Alice Trabue, Louisville, Ky 

Se €& | ER ee RET ee Miss Wilcox, Cleveland, Ohi 


From Three Browning Songs, op. 44— 
Ah, Love, But a Day......... Mrs, Sue H. Furbeck, Chicago, Ill 
Ah, Love, But a Day Miss Sylvia Elcock, New Haven, Conn 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee. $ — Elcock, New Haven 
The Year's at the Spring........... George Hamlin, ()maha, Neb 
The Year’s at the Spring...........George Hamlin, De Kalb, II! 
The Year's at the Spring. ...George Hamlin, Des Moines, la 
The Year's at the Spring...........George Hamlin, Lincoln, Neb 

The Year's at the Spring 


George W. Chadwick. 


Lyrics from Told in the Gate— 
Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are 
Touched With Flame....... 
Dear Love, When in Thine 


The faculty and pupils of the Klingenfeld College of 
Music on Hancock street held an informal reception last 


Friday evening. 


KREISLER IN LONDON. 
ERE are some criticisms of Fritz Kreisler’s recital in 
St. James Hall, London, June 13, 1902: 

Fritz Kreisler, the latest violin master from Vienna, where they 
seem to grow fiddlers as we grow hops, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon, and despite atrocious weather attracted a considerable 
audience. More than that, he stirred our public to enthusiasm, solo 
after solo being received with unbounded applause and many recalls. 
Was all this deserved? Most certainly it was. The young artist is 
simply a great violinist. If we do not style him a great virtuoso 
it is because he has proved himself to be that and very much more. 
He combines with mastery of the instrument a measure of feeling 
and intelligence which qualifies him for the highest honors, and we 


Miss Elcock, New Haven, Conn 


Dear Love, When in Thine Arms. Miss C. A. Yocum, Reading, Pa. 
The Roce Leans Over the | Mrs. S. C. Jones, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
j 





say emphatically that of all the gifted violinists who have lately POOL... .ccccecccccccccessoes 

come among us none excels Fritz Kreisler as an artist, while few Was I Not Thine?...... ceeeseeeee Mr. Bronson, Fargo, N. Dak 
can challenge him as an executant. This was abundantly demonstrated Nocturne. Song......... .-Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Milwaukee, Wis 
in the course of a long recital, which, beginning with Tartini’s Nocturne. Song............++++-++: Mrs. Retta J. Shank, Chicago, III. 
“Devil’s Trill,” continuing with Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in F sharp The Danza. Song............ Miss Feilding Roselle, Brooklyn, N. Y 
minor, Bach’s Prelude in E major (with Schumann’s accompani- The Danza. Song..........--.. Ellison van Hoose, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ment), and other works, ended with the Russian Airs of Wieniaw The Danza. Song Miss Caroline M. Polhamus, Brooklyn, N. Y 


sees ...Miss Kathleen Howard, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Egyptian song George Hamlin, Omaha, Neb 
....Walter B. Ball, Colurnbus, Ohio 
) Miss Suzanne Baker, Brooklyn, 


ic -:e 


Allah. Song. 

Were I a Prince? 

Bedouin Love Song...... ‘ 

The Maiden and the Butterfly 
Song.... 


There could have been no more complete test, nor any result 
and 


ski. 
less open to the charge 
neatness of Mr. Kreisler’s execution, the beauty of his tone and the 
sensitiveness of his expression were quite sufficient to explain and 


of lacking decisiveness. The fluency and Were la Prince? Egyptian song...... 


justify the cordial demonstrations of the public. Let him play again! 


London Daily Telegraph 


Arthur Foote. 


Herr Kreisler reminds one of nobody so strongly as Dr. Joachim , . » > 
The most illustrious of modern violinists himself could hardly have The Rose and the Gardener. Song --Mse. Borden-Low, How be = 
played the Prelude from Bach’s suite in E, with Schumann's accom Come Back to Me, Beloved. Song 4 Mrs. Borden Low, Mow York 
paniment, the Nardini Gavotte or the beautiful Goldmark air more Love Me if I Live. Song Miss Feilding Reoel ” ae we 
exquisitely than Herr Kreisler played them in St. James’ Hall yes The Roses Are Dead. Song — hr “ y - nyamne 
terday Vieuxtemps, as represented in his Concerto in F sharp Asken Moesicel Cla, Milwaches, Wis 


minor, and even Tartini in his “Devil's Trill,” is mere child’s play Irish Folksong. ... 


Herr Kreisler, to his extremely polished and 
technical has the of the 
London Times. 


t who, in addition 
complete accomplishment, temperament Margaret Ruthven Lang. 


real artist  Siiiees ven Boots, Milwecies, Wis. 


William Harper, Summit, N. J. 


Irish Lovesong 
Irish Lovesong 


MARIE DE LEVENOFF. 


ME. MARIE DE LEVENOFF, the solo pianist at 

the concert of the Manuscript Society, Monday 
night, studied at the Paris Conservatory and won the first 
In piano she was the pupil of the cele- 
master Georges Matthias, who was himself a 
pupil of the great Chopin. She studied singing with 
such well known maestros as Wartel, teacher to Nilsson; 
J. J. Masset, teacher to Nicolini, Bouhy, Rose Caron, 
and French and Italian opera with the eminent Duprez 
Still studying, she sings for two years at the “Harmonie 
Sacrée” and participates in all the concerts given under 


Frank Lynes. 
..Miss Swain, Indianapolis, Ind. 
i -seeeee++Miss Rees, Cynthiana, Ky 
ator. Song..F. M, Marston, Wellfleet, Mass. 
{ Misses Fitzwater and Smith, Cyn 
thiana, Ky 
.Miss Beatley, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Margarite Davenport, Car 
The Dancing Bear, from op. 2.. } 8 P 
Edward MacDowell. 
Piano....Miss Helen Bogart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piano..Miss Antoinette Ochler, Newark, N. J. 
Piano.....Lester Cook, Newark, N. J 
..Miss Spears, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sweetheart, Sigh No More. Song 
Spring Song 


Remember Now Thy Crez 


O, Wild Bird, Tell Me. 


Duet... 


medal one year 
{ 


brated Eight Fairy Tales, op. 28. Piano 


linville, Ill. 


Dance, op. 39 
Hunting Song, op. 39 
Dance of the Gnomes, op. 39- 
An Old Garden, op, 62. Piano 


Shadow 


the direction of Lamoureux and Cressonnois 


She went back to Paris in 1887 and settled there as 79 9 Water Lily, op. 51. Piano../ — 9 ~~ gna New 
“ et : ee ; . ” i aven, Conn. 
music teacher. Mme. de Levenoff gave concerts at the Deserted. Song.....Mrs. Benjamin Guckenberger, Springfield, Mass. 


Pleyel Hall, and played many times every winter in Paris 


as well as in the provinces. She made a tour in America John W. Metcalf. were vocal solos by Mrs. E. V. Lanning, contralto, and 
during the season of 1897. She is back now, and intends ett Tila cicsinetnntievel Mrs. Sue H. Furbeck, Chicago, Ill. mandolin solos by A. V. Bunker, of the faculty. Elaine 
to make New York her permanent home. Absent. Song.... P. J. Phin, Cambridge, Mass 3arton, a little girl, gave some clever recitations. 


CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 


-George Hamlin, St. Joseph, Mo, 


Edna Rosalind Park. 





























































A Memory. Song Mrs. Augustus, Cleveland, Ohio 

Love. Song........... Mrs. Augustus, Cleveland, Ohio 

A Thought. Song.............-..++++ Mrs. Augustus, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 

Longing. Song.............. Miss Feilding Roseile, Milwaukee, Wis 

: W. C. E. Seeboeck. 

; By the Frog Pond. Piano.....William H. Sherwood, Granvilie, Ohio 
By the Frog Pond. Piano William H. Sherwood, Knoxville, I)! 
By the Frog Pond. Piano......William H. Sherwood, Findlay, Ohi 

"By the Frog Pond. Piano William H. Sherwood, Wooster, Ohi 

"By the Frog Pond. Piano.............Mr. Seeboeck, Englewood, I/! 

* By the Frog Pond. Piano........... Mr. Seeboeck, Webster City, Ia 
By the Frog Pond. Piano .Mr. Seeboeck, Toulon, I! 

"By the Frog Pond. Piano. Mr. Seeboeck, Hastings, Neb 
By the Frog Pond. Piano. Mr. Seeboeck, St, Joseph, Mo 
By the Frog Pond. Piano.. Mr. Seeboeck, Lincoln, Neb. 

" By the Frog Pond. Piano Mr. Seeboeck, Des Moines, Ia 
By the Frog Pond. Piano Mr. Seeboeck, De Kalb, Ill 
By the Frog Pond. Piano Mr. Seeboeck, Omaha, Neb 
By the Frog Pond. Piano Mr. Seeboeck, Chicago, Il 
Menuet de la Cour, op. 61. Piano Mr. Seeboeck, Toulon, II! 
Sarabande, op. 118. Piano Mr. Seeboeck, Hastings, Neb 
Mazurka, op. 118 Piano... Mr. Seeboeck, Chicago, Ill 


Jan van Oordt, St. Joseph, Mo 

Jan van Oordt, Des Moines, la 
Violin and piano... Jan van Oordt, Chicago, Ill 
..Mrs. M. F. Bollman, Englewood, Ili 


Berceuse, op. 112. Violin and piano 
Berceuse, op. 112. 
Berceuse, op. 112. 


To Phyllis, op. 121. Song.. 


Violin and piano 


D. A. Blackman Public Lesson. 


T D. A, Blackman’s studio last Monday evening the fol- 

lowing pupils took part in the fortnightly public les- 
S. Bennett, Mrs. Mare Merrick, W. H. White, Miss 
Mary Lounsbury, Wm. Gergen, Mrs. Oscar Smith, Mrs 
Norma Neal, Miss Caroline Belcher, Mrs. M. E. Clark, 
Miss A. G. Eurelle and Mr. Schlobohm 

Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Neal, W. H. White and Wm. Gergen 
made a marvelous gain, demonstrating great mental con 
All the other Mrs. White gave 
demonstration of fully developed voice on high C, at 
‘It was the happiest night of my 

As h most 


son : 


trol students did well 


a ‘ 
which all 
life a 


were amazed 
Mr. Blackman 
teacher this means much 


said eis a conscientious 


Miss Minnie Tracey. 
ISS MINNIE TRACEY 


in Copenhagen, where she sang with the orchestra 


achieved success recently 


of Joachim Andersen. Her arias were from “Don Gio 
vanni” and “Dich Theure Halle,” “Tannhaiiser.” She 
has sung with great success all through Norway and 
Sweden. 

“Another American, Arthur Shattuck, pupil of Lesche 
tizky, only twenty-one years old.” Miss Tracey writes 


‘found success the previous Sunday playing a Rubinstein 


concerto.” 


Klingenfeld College of Music. 


t 
t 


GERMAN program was given last Friday evening 
at the second informal reception at the Klingenfeld 
Music, 108 Hancock street, Brooklyn. Mrs 
Klingenfeld, the acting principal of the college, gave two 


selections, “The German in Pathos” and “The German in 


College of 


Humor.” For the first she read the farewell of “Joan of 
Arc,” from Schiller’s romantic tragedy, and to illustrate 
the humorous part, “Max and Moritz,” by Busch. There 











New York “Tribune.”—In Mendelssohn Hall last 
night Theodor Bjérksten gave a recital, in which he showed 
that he is splendidly equipped intellectually and emotion- 
ally as a singer of songs. * * * The songs in his pro- 
gram which had real heart in them were sung with fine 
and truthful expression, and one of them, Bungert’s 
‘*Sandtriiger.” which marked the climax of the evening, 


New York “Evening Post.’’—Theodor Bjérk- 
sten, one of our great apostles of Bach, knows how to make 
an attractive program. * * * Mr. Bjérksten has a voice 
of genuine tenor quality, with not a baritonal in- 
gredient. * * * He was at his best in ‘‘ Ah, fuyez,” from 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon,” which he sang dramatically, and in 
Schubert's Serenade (‘‘ Leiseflehen”), which evoked such a 
storm of applause that it had to be repeated. Several of 


the other numbers received applause enough to justify an 

encore 

CONCERTS, 
ORATORIO, 


THRBDOYDOH 


sent a thrill through the audience, so dramatically was it 


conceived and uttered. 
INSTRUCTION IN SING NG. 
2 West 39th Street, New York. 


anagement HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


s BIOREKSTEN, : 
‘Triumphant New York and Boston Successes ! 


KOCIAN 


BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


Recitals already booked in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Brooklyn, Washington, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Toronto, St. Louis, Newark, Lafayette, Springfield, etc. 


SONG RECITAL 














Direction RUDOLPH ARONSON, 
1128 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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SPEAKS : 


Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
Residence, (23 West 80th St. (3i East i7th St. 


Twenty-first Semi-Annual Tour. I 902 
SOUSA 
AND 
HIS 
BAND. 











Sixth Transcontinental and 















Nov (Organized September, 1892.) 

Thur.. 27, Baltimore, Md., Mat. & Eve., Fifth Reg’t Armory. 
Fri., 28, Washington, D.C., Evening, Convention Hall 
Sat., 2, Elizabeth, N. J., Matinee, Lyceum Theatre 
Sat., 2, Orange, N. J., Evening, Music Hall 

Sun., 30, New York, N. Y., Matinee, West End Theatre, 
— 30, New York, N. Y., Evening, Herald Sq. Theatre 
dec. 

Mon 1, Paterson, N. J., Evening, Armory ? 
Tues, 2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Matinee, Opera House. 
Tues., 2, Troy, N. Y., Evening, Music Hall 

Wed., 3, Pittsfield. Mass., ‘ atinee, Casino. 

Wed., 3, Springfield, Mass., Evening, City Hall 

Thur., 4, Athol, Mass. atinee, Opera House 

Thur., 4, Fitchburg, Mass., Evening, Cumings’ Op. House 
Fri. 6, Providence, R.I., Mat.@ Eive., Infantry Hall, 

Sat., 6, Worcester, Mass., Mat. & Eve., Mechanics’ Hall. 
Sun., 7, Boston, Mass., Evening, Symphony Hall. 
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Cuicaco, November 24, 1902. 


S many people as could comfortably 
get into Steinway Hall listened 
to a pretty concert on Tuesday 
evening of last week. It was 
the first of this season’s series, un- 
der the auspices of The Cable 
Piano Company. Mme. Anna 
Weiss and Signor Antonio 
Frosolono opened the entertain- 
ment with the first movement 

of the Grieg C minor Sonata. 
Arthur Vogelsang sang a group 





of tuneful songs, Signor Frosolono played Wieniawski’s 
Legende for violin, and Madame Weiss gave the Liszt 
“Faust” fantaisie. But the part most enjoyed by the audi 


ence was the singing by the composer, Mrs. Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond, of the melodious little songs which have won 
for that lady more than a local reputation. Mrs. Bond takes 
and her melodies arouse 
was a success in many 


and did it 


into her confidence, 
The 


Tracy was the 


the listeners 
the real emotions. concert 


ways. Miss Mary accompanist, 
well. 
ce << 


Mme. Eleanora Petrelli has introduced some talented 


pupils. One of them is Miss Beula West, who appeared 
in Steinway Hali last Friday evening. Considering the 
rather highly colored advance announcement, by which 


marvelous things were expected, the beautiful young singer 
rose to the occasion. The advance promise was of a young 
“just entering her sixteenth year, who is undoubtedly 
world, and is surely 


artist 
one of the marvels of the 
destined to become one _of the most famous vocalists of 


musical 


the twentieth century. She is possessed of a voice of extra- 
ordinary range, reaching from low F to A above, yet not 

It is a question how much that sort of thing does to 
retard the attainments of very young singers. A much 
more modest claim might have answered as well and les- 
sened the risk of disappointment. The young singer gave 
the familiar Waltz Song by Venzano, Campana’s “Asleep 
in the Deep,” the “Faust” “Spinning Wheel” and “Jewel” 
songs and several others. She has a large contralto voice of 
only is the range of her voice phenomenal, but its power, 
tone quality and technique are superb.” 
pleasing quality and talent. 
Mme. Petrelli took part, and they were assisted by organist 
H. G. Bernson and Miss Elsa Luebke, 


possesses Other pupils of 


soprano. 


The Critic’s Hard Luck. 

Chicago critics have a pretty hard time of it, especially 
on election nights, but not so hard as their contempo- 
raries in San Francisco. There we are told how “Rich- 
ard A. Lucchesi, the well known musical critic of San 
Francisco, has begun suit to recover $33,600 damages 
from the Tivoli Opera Company and its manager, W. H 
Leahy, because certain of the Tivoli people used force in 
preventing him from entering the theatre and refused to 
allow him to enter the place, after he had bought nine 
different tickets.” 

In Chicago the critics can usually get in on one ticket, 
unless, as in the case of a distinguished war correspond- 
ent, he finds it more convenient to “trun de tic’ in de 
waste basket.” 

Glenn Hall's Engagements. 

Glenn Hall is receiving a bountiful share of the season’s 
work, Beginning with a song recital at Ashland, Wis., 
the last of September, he has been heard at Grand Rapids, 


lege); Cedar Rapids, Ia.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Hutchinson, 
Kan.; Pueblo, Col. (Orchestral Society); Denver, Col., 
and Fort Worth, Tex. 

Last week Mr. Hall was in Manitoba, where he sang 
in two successive performances of “The Creation” with 
the Choral Society of Winnipeg. On December 21 Mr. 
Hall will sing the same work with the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. It will be Mr. Hall’s fourth appear- 
ance with that society in the space of a year and a half. 





CHICAGO 


NOTES. 


Curcaco, November 24, 1902. 


N November 25 the Schumann Club will give a 
concert to Miss Marie Josefa, violinist, who has 
recently returned from study under Sauret, César 


Thomson and Ysaye. The young artist will be assisted by 
Mrs. Clara Henley Bussing, soprano, and Mrs. Mark T. 


Leonard, accompanist, both of whom are well known to 
Chicago concertgoers. 
ee 


George Crampton, the baritone, will assist Mr. Dolmetsch 
in his forthcoming concerts of old music, to be given at 
Daly’s Theatre, New York. Mr. Crampton frequently ap- 


peared at Mr. Dolmetsch’s entertainments in London 
Ct << 


The Philharmonic, a monthly magazine hitherto pub 
lished here by the Ziegfelds, has been sold to Arthur B 
McCoid. Charles R. Nixon will be retained as the editor 
of the paper. 

ae & 

Howard Wells have inaugurated with their 
“How to Listen to Music,” 
abused field. Their entertainment is 
on musical forms, 
It consists of a musical program 


Mr. and Mrs 
lecture recital, 
in a much 
not a technical treatise 
on the art of listening. 
made up of selections from the 
which will be treated in such a way that the 
less, inexperienced listener will be able to closely follow the 
music, noticing details of the composition and points of in 
terpretation which had always escaped him before. In this 
way he will be enabled to gain more than a general im- 
pression of a musical work, and will know the whys and 
wherefores of his liking for certain interpretations. 


a new departure 
needed 
or a discourse 


representative composers 
most care 


es 
Kirk Towns, the new baritone at the Chicago Musical 
College, who has so rapidly won his way to favor here, 


was the recipient of some exceedingly flattering press no 
tices after his recent appearance with the Thomas Orches- 
tra, at the first concert given by the college faculty. Ap- 
pended are a few confirmatory excerpts: 


The first was Kirk Towns, a young baritone, possessed of a voice 


of much smoothness and evenness, very agreeable in quality, healthy 


and schooled sufficiently well to bring it under good con 


October 22 


and firm 


trol.—Chicago Tribune, 





agreeable 


(“Héro 


baritone very 


Kirk 


voice 


possessing a 
“Vision Fugitive” 


Towns, the young 


and finished manner, sang the aria 
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received by the audience. In response to an encore a portion of the 
aria was repeated.—Evening Post, October 22. 











Kirk Towns, the new baritone, displayed a voice of very lovely 
quality and sang most expressively Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive.”— 
Evening News, October 23. 








The other newcomer was Kirk Towns, baritone, an American by 
birth and inclination, but one who has been abroad a number of 
years. He sang an aria from “Hérodiade” (Massenet) well enough 
to merit an enthusiastic encore.—Chicago Inter Ocean, October 22. 





Kirk Towns, 
the first time here in public. He possesses a baritone voice of very 
agreeable quality and sang well the “Vision Fugitive,’”’ from Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade.""—Chicago Journal, 


es << 
William H. Sherwood has been engaged to play the 
Liszt E flat Concerto for piano at one of the Popular 
Winter Concerts in Cleveland, Ohio. The date is Jan- 
uary 4. 


another recent accession of the college, sang for 


October 22. 


J €& 
Simon Hartmann, the baritone, will soon leave for New 
York for a series of engagements. 
se & 
Miss Virginia Listemann will leave shortly for Boston, 
where she is to give a song recital. 


st & 
Dr. Ziegfeld has abandoned his projected tour to In- 
dia. Instead he will go to Europe later in the winter. 


eS <= 


The Savage season of opera in English, at the Stude- 
baker Theatre, promises to be the most successful in the 
career of this enterprise. The opening night will be on 
December 1. 

Ss & 

Miss Carrie Bridewell was in town en route for Peoria, 

where she will give a recital at the Coliseum. 


eS = 


Mabel Geneva Sharp, 
season. 


the soprano, is having a busy 
She was the first artist engaged mtn hen the new Ger- 
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mania Maennerchor for their opening concert. She has 
also been secured for three Nebraska recitals and for one 
at Kewanee, Iil., December 5. 

ese & 


William A. Willett, the popular baritone, appeared re- 
cently with the Minneapolis Philharmonic Society. The 
consensus of critical opinion is that Mr. Willett has a 
splendid voice and is a musician of taste and knowledge. 
A few of Mr. Willett’s early engagements are Chicago 
Commons Concert, Chicago, November 30; Belden Ave- 
nue Choral Society, Chicago, December 4; Waukegan, 
Ill, December 9, and Arion Society, Milwaukee, Wis., 
February 10, Recent dates for Mr. Willett have been: 
Musicale, Hotel Hayden, Chicago, October 31; Minne- 
apolis, “Samson and Delilah,” November 11; Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, November 14; Auditorium, Chicago, No- 
vember 23. 

Se = 

Miss Carrie Bridewell, the contralto, gave a song re- 
cital in Peoria, Monday evening, November 17, beiore a 
large audience. It was a return engagement, Miss Bride- 
well having sung at the great Saengeriest last spring. 
Here are a iew words oi praise from the columns de- 
voted by the press to the recent concert: 

An elegant and modish audience responded rapturously, and ap- 
plauded cach number again and yet again.—Star. 


Miss Bridewell came, saw and conquered. Her personality is so 


winning that she captured her audience before she began to sing.— 
Journal. 





From the very start the audience was captivated by the full, mel- 


low tones of her voice, and as each number was given in that flaw 


less style the became more and more general until she 


was forced to respond to three encores.—Herald-Transcript. 


= = 


applause 


In December William H. Sherwood will 
of recitals throughout Kansas and Nebraska. 


= = 


give a series 


This was the program at the sixth Thomas concert: 


Overture, The Marriage of Figaro Mozart 
Symphony, G minor (Kochel 550)........-..0-csceceeeecceeeeee Mozart 
Allegro molto, andante, menuetto, finale 
Concerto for piano, No. g, E flat............+eeeeeees «.++++-Mozart 
Overture, Leonore, No. 1.... oveccsoeseces Beethoven 
Symphonic Variations, op. 78 Dvorak 
Symphonic poem, Korsholm (new) Jarnefelt 
= <= 


Great interest was manifested in Josef Weiss’ recital on 
Thursday evening, in Music Hall. He is a pianist of solid 
musical and technical attainments, who has thoroughly an- 
chastened it through the sieve of 


alyzed his material, and 


a cultured mind and a large artistic experience. 


= <= 
Arthur Hochman assisted at George Hamlin’s concert 
last Sunday. The young pianist was very successiul. 
= <= E 
Elizabeth Fenno-Adler sings in Valparaiso, Ind., on 


the 27th of this month, and in the early part of December 
for the Political Equity Club in the Fine Arts Building, 
this city. 
= = 
The Schumann Club gave a very 
25 at University Hall. 


interesting concert 


on November The assisting artists 
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Clara Henly Bussing, 
accompanist. 


were Miss Marie Josefa, violinist; 


soprano, and Mrs. Mark 1. Leonard, 


A WORD FOR TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
Editors The Musical Courver: 
kowsky, signed by Algernon Ashton 


i this gentleman, but one thing I make out from the let- 
ter is that he does not know Tschaikowsky’s compositions. 
Neither did he understand the notice of the English critic 
from which he quoted. The article of the English critic 
“Could anyone imagine that the Tschai 
kowsky of the piano would become the 
T'schaikowsky of the ‘Pathetic Symphony?’ On the other 
hand, Schumann, Mendelssohn and Chopin can hardly be 
said to have made similar progress in their art. Turning 
see the same 
This 
and 


last week a letter on Tschai- 
I do not know 


READ in your paper 


in question reads: 


little pieces 


to these compositions we do not seem to 


but often a decadence. 


genius 


steady progress of thought, 


would appear to be the difference between 
talent.” 

Then Mr. 
above quotation, 
mann, Chopin and Mendelssohn were not. 

First of all, I do not see how Mr. Ashton made out of 
the article his statement when the critic simply made a 
supposition and not a statement. The critic did not men 
that Tschaikowsky was a genius and that Chopin, 


Schumann and Mendelssohn were not. 


Ashton goes on to say that, according to the 


I'schaikowsky was a genius, while Schu 


tion 


Second, we will leave the critic, and talk about Mr. 
Ashton’s statement that “Tschaikowsky was certainly a 
great musician, but not a great composer, and least of 


all a genius, reason that he completely 
lacked a distinctive style of his own.” Mr. Ashton also 
states that “indeed it is grossly foolish to mention Tschai- 


kowsky in the same breath with the illustrious composers 


for the simple 


just named, so vastly superior are they.’ 

Being a Russian, a pupil of Rubinstein and of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, it is a little ticklish for me to defend Tschai- 
kowsky, but I cannot help asking the question, “Where did 
Mr. to have a mu- 
sical right to say that Tschaikowsky is not a genius?” He 
individual, most original 
orchestration ; he 
“Eugen Onegin 

the ballets, 
minor Piano 
or Ch 
beautiful 


Ashton receive his musical education, 
who wrote six symphonies, most 
of perfect workmanship, 
most original operas, 
“Opritschnik,” “Mazeppa”; 
“Nutcracker”; B 
Brahms’ 
many 


music, pertect 
who wrote the 
“Dame 
“The 


Ce ncerto, 


Pique,” 
Sleeping Beauty,” 
which can safely rival ypin’s 


concertos; numerous piano pieces, and 
Ashton take 
“The Pilgrir 
too, can at any time be suc- 
Schumann's or Schubert’s. Let 
piano, orchestral and oper 


and he 


original songs. Let Mr Tschaikows ky 's songs, 
“Die Nacht,” op. 60, No. 9 


and see for himself that these, 


n’s Song,” op. 47, 
cessfully compared with 
him take Tschaikowsky’s vocal 
study 


will undoubtedly come to 


atic compositions, and them conscientiously, 
Tschaikowsky 
can stand independently on the with Chopin, 


and even with Wagner and Bee 


the conclusion that 
same level 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
thoven. 

Tschaikowsky’s works are but litt 
Russia, but the time will and it 
Tschaikowsky and his Russian contemporaries will have 
to be recognized as equals of the German leaders of musical 
thought. PLaTON BrRoUNOFF 


le known outside of 


come, is coming fast, when 


New York, November 9, 1902 ° 
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MENDELSSOHN’S “ ST. PAUL.” 


ORATORIO SOCIETY. 


HE “St. Paul” Oratorio is one of the few works of 
prominence that are heard here occasionally. It 
was produced on evening of November 
18 by the Oratorio Society, which is somewhat 
moribund. People have not become sufficiently 

nterested as volunteer chorus singers to attend rehearsals 
and give any vitality to such work. Therefore there are 
unbalanced and uneven choruses that are not in such con- 
dition as to do justice to a great work like “St. Paul.” It 
is not our province to make any comparisons between 
“St. Paul” and “Elijah” any more than we would make 
a comparison between those two great figures. Each had 
his own mission and each of these oratorios has its own 
But they must be 
not merely a 


the 


mission; both are profound works. 
produced under the baton of a great man, 
choral drill conductor but some man who has the force of 
musical prowess, and who has done some work which will 
justify on his part the handling of a great composition of 
Besides, even if he be a good 
must have an 


such mass and strength 


man and an accomplished conductor, he 
orchestra which has been rehearsed and which has been 
trained; not merely an accidental and incidental mass of 
players brought together for this one purpose. 

a few bright spots in this dim mass of 
Miss Shan- 


here were only 
soloists. 


dense, dark color, and they were the 
na Cumming sang with feeling and with musical instinct 
and with a splendid control of her voice. Miss Pelton, 


the contralto, disposed of her work with equal intelligence 
thorough knowledge of her role or part as we 
call it. Mr. van singing better all the 
time and is developing into a splendid tenor, and Mr. 
Janpolski and Mr. Hosea, with the small parts assigned 
to them, did the best under the circumstances. Both are 


and with a 


may Hoose is 


intelligent singers. Mr. van Rooy sang in German, so 
that we could have in New York the usual Volapuk. 
There is no reason why Mr. van Rooy should sing in 
English when he can get all the engagements he needs 

the polyglot, but then when an oratorio like “St. Paul” 
is sung, or any other oratorio, even an oratorio of an 
\merican composer, it should be in one language at least. 

The house was not crowded. Carnegie Hall had many 
vacant seats, and so it will continue with the Oratorio 
Society until life and energy and good management as- 
sume control of this necessary institution, which, if it 


desires to live and exercise its functions as they should be 


performed in New York, will secure some bright, big 
conductor who understands the fulfillment of such a mis 
sion as the working up and working out of the oratorio 
under large auspices in a metropolitan community. For 
the work assigned him the present conductor is well 
fitted, but that is not what we want in New York. We 
want bigger work than the Oratorio Society is doing 


good chorus master that we need but we need a man of 
breadth and culture who can show, through precedent and 
education and experience, that he has learned this thing 
thoroughly and then can teach it to us. 








STRAUSS’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


Boston, Mass., November 21, 1902. 


EAR MR. BLUMENBERG—Leonard Liebling in 

his entertaining letter from Chicago published in 

Tue Musicat Courier of November 19 said, apropos of 
George Hamlin’s Strauss song recital: 

Philip Hale’s program notes describe Richard Strauss as a man 
slight, with a large, finely developed head, and long, spidery 
No description was ever more inexact. The famous com 
broad shouldered and of generous weight, with a head 
He is blonde 
and speaks 
As a leader 


small, 
arms. 
poser is tall, 
and arms in average ratio to his other proportions. 
and blue eyed, is sharp and decisive in his movements, 
with the peculiar, drawling accent of South Germans. 

he is more forceful than elegant, more earnest than poetical. 


I am glad that Mr. Liebling called attention to this error, 
for accuracy is a virtue—even in program books. 
But I did not give this description of Strauss on my 


own authority. 1 wrote “Strauss is described,” &c. Fur- 
thermore I wrote no “program notes” for this or any 
other recital of Mr. Hamlin. I contributed merely a 


short biographical sketch. 

I have never had the pleasure of seeing Richard Strauss. 
In September, 1898, Mr. Hamlin invited me to write for 
his program a sketch of this remarkable composer. I then 
described Strauss’ personal appearance as he was then 
described both by German and French writers who were 
most friendly to him. 

About a year ago I was told by a friend of Strauss that 
this description was wholly inaccurate. I at once wrote 
Mr. Hamlin and asked him to strike out the misleading 
sentence. 

I am glad that Strauss is tall, not small and slight; that 
his arms are not spidery; that he has “a head and arms 
in average ratio to his other proportions.” He has every 
excuse for having a big head. Yours truly, 

Puiuip HALe. 


Ludovic Breitner. 


W* are glad to announce the recovery of Ludovic 
Breitner from his recent severe illness. Mr. Breit- 


ner has been operated upon for appendicitis and will soon 


FIRST WETZLER CONCERT. 





RMANN HANS WETZLER on last Wednes 

day evening introduced himself to New York 

as a serious symphony conductor come to stay. 

His concert attracted the largest and most fash 

ionable audience that has been seen for some 

time in Carnegie Hall. A glance at Mr. Wetz 
ler’s program will at once afford a key to his musical tastes 
and ideals. He is versatile and yet conservative; a 
tuoso and yet a student. 


Symphony No. 5, C minor...............000: ; 
Concerto for Piano, G major............... 


vir 


.. Beethoven 
Beethoven 


Prelude and Finale, from Tristan und Isolde.. . Wagner 
Concerto for ’Cello, D minor.................0..0eeeeee0eese- Rubinstein 
PUURRI,, ROBIE iso ccinccctecccccvssccesetess .. Wagner 


The Beethoven Symphony was given an untquivocaiiy 
impressive performance. The skeleton of the structure was 
laid bare with keen analytical power, but the organism as 
a whole lost none of its cohesiveness, nor was it marred 
in sweep.and power. From the first incisive announcement 
of the theme in the last brilliant 
climax of the finale the young conductor was 
sure of his task, and he neither weakened nor 
He introduced no effects into the work, 
forgot none of the old. It was Wetzler’s intense 
ness and his intellectual grip that forced 


first movement to the 
absolutely 
wavered 
new but also he 
earnest 


us to follow so 


closely a work that is one of the most familiar in all sym 
phonic literature. Players and listeners alike were dom 
inated; of that there could be no question. It was ap 


for his 
the 


parent, too, that Wetzler worked under difficulties, 
string department was rough and unrhythmical, 
brass was quite impossible. Making all due 
the difficulty of stopping and overblowing on the 
was, nevertheless, no excuse for such 
last Wednesday. It redounds 
that he 


away from 


and 
allowances for 
French 
horn, there very 
ragged work as was given 
but the more to the conductors credit 
to focus the attention of the 
technical shortcomings, and upon the work and of his own 


was able 


audience these 
individual performance 

The Andante and Scherzo have rarely been better done 
here than by Wetzler. His faculty 
nicety of phrasing and his thorough appreciation of tonal 
balances, made the middle movements of the symphony a 
The Scherzo was taken with a trifle mor 
but in the 


refinement, his for 


musical delight. 
deliberation that we 
process the piece lost-nothing in sprightliness 
considerably in clearness. 


have been accustomed to, 


and gained 








be able to appear in public again. Mr. and Mrs. Breit- The “Tristan” music might have been made to yield 
ner are now at home at the Florence ¢ apartments. © more passion. The true tragic note was not touched 
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the pathos of Isolde’s lament did not reach across the 
footlights. The climaxes and power were implied rather 
than actual. There was a slight air of constraint in the 
whole. Here we should have liked to see intellect tri- 
umph over temperament. But that is all a matter of per 
sonal preference and jndividual interpretation. The “Meis- 
tersinger” prelude was broad and brilliant. 

As an accompanist with orchestra Wetzler displayed in- 
timate knowledge of the solo parts, unusual tact and firm 
rhythm. 

Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, performed his exacting task 
with ease and authority. He, too, is something of a mu- 
sical thinker, and he accentuated the structural points of 
the Beethoven Concerto without missing any of its poetry. 
His scales were crisp and clear, his double notes accurate 
and rapid, and his tone was sympathetic and multicol- 
ored 

Elsa Ruegger had not chosen a very grateful medium 
for the display of her exceptional ability. The Rubinstein 
Concerto in D minor 1s a work barren of more than 
merely conventional content. The themes seem artificial, 
and the passage work does not show the solo instrument 
at its best. The last movement is rendered lively by the 
introduction of a Russian peasant dance, but even this bit 
could not efiectively relieve the deadly dullness of the 
Miss Ruegger played with splendid 


command of tonal and technical resource. She is clean 


work as a whole 


fingered, possesses a tone of good quality and has admir- 
able repose and confidence 

It was encouraging to see three such young persons as 
Wetzler, Gabrilowitsch and Ruegger form the chief fig- 
ures at this symphony concert. It speaks well for New 


York 


MUSICAL NEWS FROM BERLIN. 
ERLIN, November 22.—Paderewski, who said he would 
never appear again in Berlin after his concert of seven 
years ago, because of unfair treatment, is disposed to set 
aside his resolution and take part in the International 
Musical Festival of October next. Dr. Carlotta, secretary 
of the festival, will probably go to the United States in 
January in its interests. Emperor William has accepted 
the protectorship of the enterprise, and the Foreign Office 
will invite the rulers of the principal states, including 
President Roosevelt, to lend their names as members of 
the honorary board 
Arthur Nikisch, formerly conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and now conductor of the Gewandhaus 
concerts at Leipzic, has gone to Russia, where he will 
direct Beethoven's two masses, to be played before the 
Czar and the Czarina 
Meyer Helmund, whose songs are known in the United 
States, has written an opera, “Trishka,” which has been 
accepted by the management of the Royal Opera for 
production this season.—N. Y. Evening Post, November 
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MONTREAL. 


- 
MONTREAL, NOVEMBER 22, 1902. 

AOUL PUGNO, the eminent French pianist, 

made his appearance in the Windsor Hall on 

Monday evening last. The program was by 

all odds the best one ever offered by any pian- 

ist, as far as I can remember. It represented 

Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Beethoven; the latter 
with “The Moonlight Sonata’; Schumann with ‘“Fasch 
ingsschwank”; a group of Chopin's compositions; We- 
ber, Grieg, Pugno and Liszt. It is just five years since 
I heard M. Pugno in New York. He then impressed me 
as being a matured artist of high attainment; he, however, 
seems now to be broader, more sincere, but ever the same 
great artist equipped with artistic conception. His reading 
of the “Moonlight Sonata” was a scholarly one. His in- 
terpretation of “Faschingsschwank” by Schumann was 
beyond criticism, while the B minor Scherzo by Chopin, 
as well as the Eleventh Rhapsody by Liszt, he let .loose 
and played with amazing technical facility and flaming 
temperament. Seldom have I ever seen an audience kept 
so spellbound by a pianist as Mr. Pugno kept them that 
night. He was applauded after each composition, and as 
I informed you by wire, he was called out ten times 
during the performance. He likewise succeeded as a com 
poser, as his own “Serenade a la Lune” was received with 
every mark of appreciation by the audience, who insisted 
on a repetition and got it. He could only give one encore 
(although there were several demanded), as he had to 
leave immediately after the performance for the West 
Ihe audience was a most fashionable and appreciative one 


Se & 


On the following evening David Baxter, the Scotch 
basso, gave a song recital in the same hall, and was as 
sisted by Mrs. Josephine Jennings Percy, soprano, and 
Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist, both of New York 
Mr. Baxter made a most favorable impression. His voice 
is of a most agreeable quality, and has an excellent method ; 
his delivery all through was faultless. Mrs. J. J. Percy 
likewise scored a success, singing with admirable breadth 
and clearness of intonation. Miss Heyman played the first 
movement of the Tschaikowsky Sonata, op. 37, a Prelude 
by Arthur Foote, the ballade “Edward,” by Brahms, and 


“Dance of the Gnomes,” by Liszt with a great degree of 


technical facility and profound understanding. She was 
generously applauded. The hall was comfortably filled. 
Ss & 

The first concert of the Goulet Symphony Orchestra, 
which was the opening of the sixth season, took place 
yesterday afternoon at Windsor Hall. The program com 
prised Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night's Dream” 
Overture, Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, Grieg’s Piano 
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Concerto in A minor, and Henry Litolff's symphonic poem 
“The Last Day of the Terror.” Miss Eva Plouff was the 
soloist. The overture as well as the symphony were nicely 
performed, while the reading of the symphonic poem left 
nothing to be desired. Miss Eva Plouff will have to study 
for many years to come before she will be able to do full 
justice to that concerto. She, however, went through the 
entire work with considerable success. Mr. Goulet con 
ducted with his usual energy and enthusiasm The 
audience was well disposed and a friendly one, and was 
generous in applause. The next concert will take place 
on December 5 Harry B. Coun 


KAY’S BROOKLYN CONCERT. 


ICHARD C. KAY, the young violinist, found ap 
preciation and fair treatment in Brooklyn. The local 
critics said of his playing: 
He is not of those prematurely ripened prodigies and his evident 
immaturity, mental as well as physical, is in his favor That he is 
not now a finished artist is not to say that he is without promise 


of being so in time. He succeeded in drawing some very sweet and 





pure tones from his instrument, and in less intricate passages dis 


played both feeling and tast« * * *—Brooklyn Eagle 

* * * That he is gifted is quite apparem, but that he is still 
mmature is also quite apparent. * * * To his credit it should be 
said, however, that while his playing of pretentious things is super 
ficial and uncertain in intonation, he produces a beautiful tone and 
reveals a control of s instrument that justifies expectations of im 
portant artistic work in the future Brooklyn Times 

* * © He played with the same big, clear tone and with the same 
boyish immaturity which characterized his first performance. * * * 
The boy unquestionably has talent, and musicians agree that with a 

ntinuance of hard work under such masters as Ysaye he may one 
day be known as a great artist. At present it car nly be said that 
he possesses an unusual mastery of the v n for a lad of sixteen 
and a correct ear.—Brooklyn Standard-Unior 

Best of all, there was evidence of the inborn talent and musical 

which, under conditions, must develop int al artist 


soul of one’s 





For quality of tone that appeals, and thus the 
steners, the andante of Max Bruch’s Scotch Fantaisie as young 
Kay played it was deserving of much praise, and, in fact, his entire 
rendering of the Fantaisie was convincing f his possibilities 
Brooklyn Citizen 


Miss Frieda Stender Convalescent. 
HEN the many friends of the talented young singer 
Miss Frieda Stender, learned that she was laid up 
with typhoid fever, just at the beginning of the season, 
when she had already booked a number of profitable en 
gagements, there was a general expression of regret. We 
are happy to state that she has improved so much that she 
will be able to appear in public again by the middle of 

December. 

Miss Stender’s voice is in excellent condition, and its 
brilliant quality, so often admired by her hearers, did not 
suffer in the least, but has gained in breadth and fullness 


by her enforced rest 
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Philip Hale, in Boston “ Journal,” 
‘*Mr. Hamlin sang superbly and 
easily bore away the honors. * * * 
Mr. Hamlin is one of the most bril- 
liant singers now before the pub- 
lic.” 
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HAMLIN 
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or principal New York Managers. 


H. E. Krehbiel, in New York“ Tribune”’ 
**Mr. Hamlin has been so eloquent 
a champion of artistic dignity, no- 
bility and sincerity that he deserves 
to be singled out for a special word 
of praise. ** * He was, as always, 
an artist in all he did.” 
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LATE LONDON NOTES. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, 
November 15, 1902. 

ig is really time that some protest be made against the 

practice of obliging late arrivals at concerts to stand 
about in cold stone passages for an unlimited time. The 
practice was, of course, derived from Bayreuth, but it by 
no means follows that a plan which is successful and even 
desirabie in the German theatre will be equally successful 
and equally desirable in an English concert room. At Bay- 
reuth music is the business of the day, and if one is late 
for a performance one has only oneself to blame. In Lon- 
don music is to most concertgoers a recreation, and it has 
to be fitted into the day as best it can. Bayreuth is a 
sleepy, little country town, whose streets are never over- 
crowded with traffic. London is a busy city whose streets 
are generally blocked with carriages and carts, and are in 
a chronic state of being under repair. Consequently, even 
though one starts with the best intentions in the world, it 
is net only possible but even probable that one’s cab will 
get into a block half way down Piccadilly, or that one will 
find oneself stranded on the wrong side of the street with 
an apparently endless stream of traffic between oneself and 
the hall. In circumstances such as these it is ridiculous to 
behave as if London were Bayreuth. If one arrives a 
minute late at St. James’ Hall, it means that he is obliged 
to stand in a cold and draughty passage till the piece that 
is being played comes to an end, and if the piece happens 
to be a movement of a sonata the ordeal is not particularly 
pleasant. On Friday last quite a crowd collected in the 
passage while Dettmar Dressel and Miss Gertrude Pepper- 
corn played the “Kreutzer Sonata,” and many of those 
who had paid to hear it were debarred from listening to a 
single note. If any useful purpose were served the practice 
could be excused, but no useful purpose is served. It 
would interfere with no one’s enjoyment if the late ar- 
rivals were to be allowed to stand inside the door, instead 
of outside, while the constant clatter of tongues which 
goes on at present in the passages and generally succeeds 
in reaching the ears of those inside the hall would cease. 
On Friday many were prevented from hearing the per- 
formance which Dettmar Dressel and Miss Peppercorn 
gave of the “Kreutzer Sonata” by this ridiculous rule. 
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that Emil Paur was not allowed to choose 
the Queen’s Hall symphony concert which 
It has been con- 
is possible the 
In 


It was a pity 
the program of 
he came over to 
sidered advisable to preserve so far 
scheme which Henry Wood evolved before his illness. 
consequence, Paur was given a rather dull program, and 
only in Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” did he have an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his talent. No conductor can make 
very much of Mendelssohn’s “Scotch Symphony,” and at 
this time of the day there are not very many who can 
find intense pleasure in the music. I should hazard a guess 
that even Paur himself does not care very much for it, 
and so, excellent though his reading of it was, it would 
have been better had the symphony been changed. Again, 


conduct on Saturday last. 
as 








courage the Queen’s Hall authorities from playing English 
music, or from engaging native composers to conduct their 
own works, it is a fact that we have Dr. Elgar always 
with us, and that he might just as well have played his 
delightful and brilliant orchestral variations at the next 
concert, which he is conducting. Under the circumstances, 
too, Ysaye might have been induced to content himself 
with one solo, to have abandoned the Vieuxtemps Bal- 
lade, which we have heard often enough, and to have 
played only the Bach Concerto, of which he gave a fine 
reading. Had the program been remodeled, Paur would 
have had a better opportunity of giving us a taste of his 
skill, which is an unknown quantity. Strauss’ fascinating jeu 
d’esprit was so admirably played that one was inclined all 
the more to regret the very small part which was given to 
the conductor in the program. Every point was brought 
out with such clearness that he presented the music in quite 
a new light, and certain members of the audience whom 
I overheard complaining before the concert that they found 
Strauss totally incomprehensible must have left the hall 
with new ideas upon the subject. 
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Constancy to one’s old friends is, of course, a virtue 
which commands respect, but it is a virtue of which Dr. 
Richter possesses more than his share. In my last letter 
I had to admit that I could find nothing that was new to 
say about the first Richter concert, and there is really very 
little more to be said about the second. It is possible that 
a few musical students who have only just come to Lon- 
don, or a few country cousins up for the day, have not 
heard Richter play the *Meistersinger” Overture, the “Sieg- 
fried Idyll” and Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, but nearly 
every music lover who lives in the metropolis must have 
heard his readings of these works over and over again. 
No one denies that they are very fine readings, but it is a 
fact that Richter is losing subscribers every year by the 
undue preponderance of old favorites in his programs. His 
concert on Monday was only saved from being absolutely 
commonplace by the magnificent performance which Fritz 
Kreisler gave of the Mendelssohn Concerto. For a long 
time there has been an empty place for a thoroughly class- 
ical violinist. We are tired to death of virtuosi who seem 
to be as plentiful as asparagus in May. Ysaye can give 
us all the romance that we want, and we have ample op- 
portunity to hear him. But, since Joachim’s visits to 
London became so few and far between, there has been 
no great violinist before the public here whom one could 
depend upon to give thoroughly satisfactory readings of 
the classical masters. Kreisler, however, seems to be in a 
fair way toward filling that void. He made a big success 
when he first appeared here, and every subsequent per- 
formance has increased his fame. The more that we hear 
of him the better. 
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Since Paderewski has taken to writing opera his visits 
to London have been few and far between. St. James’ 
Hall was crowded on Tuesday afternoon when he gave 
his single recital of the present season. There is, indeed, 
no pianist who is made so heartily welcome or who de- 





serves his welcome more. Paderewski is one of those ex- 
ceedingly rare players who are not only perfect virtuosi 
but are also perfect artists. I observe that one critic has 
described his program as conventional, though I should 
hardly have chosen that term myself. It was familiar, it is 
true, but it was none the worse for that, for it was ad- 
mirably designed with a view to displaying Paderewski’s 
varied talents at their best. He could have afforded no 
more convincing proofs of his remarkable virtuosity than 
his performances of a selection from Brahms’ Variations 
on a Theme by Paganini, Schumann’s difficult Toccata and 
the celebrated passage at the end of the second movement 
of the Fantasia in C. But while there are several pianists 
who could play the notes themselves as accurately as he 
played them, there are few, if any, who could infuse such 
personality into the music. His readings are always le- 
gitimate readings, and one is never tempted to ask, as one 
is in some cases, whether this is exactly what Brahms 
meant, or whether Schumann would have cared for that 
interpretation. But Paderewski has the soul of a poet 
and there is no mistaking his personality. The Brahms 
Variations were not merely difficult technical exercises 
which only too many pianists make them. They were 
seen with the eye of a poet and were instinct with life 
and color, It was not the appalling difficulty of the Toc- 
cata which struck one most forcibly, but the wonderful 
beauty of the work as Paderewski revealed it. He was 
even more in his element in Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata. Critics may cavil at the impertinence of the pub- 
lisher who gave this sonata its name, but the title, un- 
authorized though it may have been, by no means fits it 
badly. Of all Beethoven’s sonatas this would most ap- 
peal to a man of Paderewski’s temperament, and his 
reading of it. was full of beauty without a touch of senti- 
mentality. The lights in the hall were not raised till after 
the sonata was over, and the effect of the gathering dark- 
ness was by no means ill suited to the music. On his in- 
terpretations of five preludes, the first Ballade and the 
Vaise in A flat of Chopin it is hardly necessary to dilate. 
It is as an interpreter of Chopin that he is at his best and 
no one who has ever heard his readings of the master’s 
works is ever likely to forget them. He has the three 
great characteristics which every player of Chopin must 
possess—a perfect technic, a beautiful touch and the soul 
of a poet. What more can be said? The recital ended 
in the usual clamor for encores, and Paderewski, who was 
in a very obliging mood, gave four extra pieces—the Cho- 
pin Valse, which I have already mentioned; Liszt’s “Cam 
panella”; one of the Chopin transcriptions and a Mendels- 
sohn Song Without Words. To prevent the concert from 
being continued ad infinitum it was ultimately found nec- 
essary to forcibly eject the grand piano. 
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Much interest was excited in ladies’ schools by a con- 
cert which was given at St. James’ Hall on Wednesday 
by Miss Marie Tempest and Madame Cha- 
minade, but the recital hardly calls for serious criticism 
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In the evening a performance by the Royal Society of 
Musicians of a rather unnecessary edition of Handel's 


afternoon 
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“Messiah” took place at Queen’s Hall. The edition has 
been prepared by Professor Prout, and it seems to me 
unnecessary for these reasons. In the first place an ex- 
cellent edition of the music as Handel wrote it was re- 
cently made by Mr. Bourne, the well known authority on 
Handel’s music. This edition was carefully prepared from 
the original manuscripts, and is always used at Albert 
Hall, where they have abandoned the Mozart accompani- 





ments. In the second place it is neither one thing nor 
the other, In some places Professor Prout has kept Mo- 


zart’s accompaniments and in others he has taken them 
out, and his score consequently represents nothing but 
his own personal taste, I do not for a moment call Pro- 
fessor Prout’s taste in question, but jt seems to me that 
there are only two things wanted, either the score as Han- 
del wrote it or the score as Mozart improved it. There 
is no room for anything between the two. On Wednes- 
day evening an attempt was made to restore the balance 
between chorus and orchestra which existed in Handel's 
time when the latter was also placed behind the former, 
but it is impossible to say that very much was gained 
thereby, and the energies of the society might, on the 
whole, have been devoted to a more worthy object. 
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A concert was given on Friday afternoon by Miss Evelyn 
a clever and brilliant young violinist, who has 
however, that there is something required 
besides technic. She had the valuable assistance of 
two of the artistic singers of the day, Miss Ada 
Crossley and Plunket Greene. The former in Schubert's 
“Mignon’s Lied” and “Der Tod und das Madchen” and 
“Wiegenlied” and the latter in the first three 
songs of the “Dichterliebe” and Schubert’s “Abscheid” 
scored very notable successes. 


Amethe, 
still to learn, 
very 
most 


Mozart's 


Concerts were given on Tuesday by Miss Violet Simpson, 
Frederic Norton and Miss Iona Robertson, on Wednesday 
by Miss Louise Ormsby, and Gordon Tanner, and on 
Thursday by Miss Delano and Mr. Eylau, by Miss Fraser 
and Edward Iles and by the Misses Stone and Humphries, 

ZARATHUSTRA. 


RUTSON MEMORIAL PRIZES. 
[CABLEGRAM.] 


MUSICAL COURIER OFFICE, 
LONDON, NOVEMBER 22, 1902. ; 
Musical Courier, New York: 
DA CROSSLEY adjudicates Rutson memorial prizes, 


Royal Music here, December 8. Cc. 


Academy of 





The Conservatory of Stuttgart. 
ROF. EDMUND SINGER, formerly of the Royal 


Theatre at Stuttgart, is one of the important teachers 
of the Royal Conservatory of Music in Stuttgart, where 
he has just accepted a position which will enable him to 
devote a great deal of attention to his special branches. 
He was recently decorated by the Czar. 
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(45% HE Austrian Minister of Public Instruction 
ah courages the publication of an edition of all the 

popular songs in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
The songs will be published in their original languages, 
with a German translation, 
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en- 


Berthrand Roth, 
ing the coming winter, 
zart and Beethoven. 


the pianist, will play at Dresden dur- 
“all” the sonatas of Haydn, Mo- 
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A new operetta, “Der Liebe Schatz,” by H. Reinhardt, 
has had great success at the Karl Theatre, Vienna. A 
waltz song, “A Woman’s Eye,” especially aroused the 
enthusiasm of the audience. 
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Another competitor for the honor of composing music 
for Horace’s “Carmens Seculare” is announced. He is a 
Netherlands musician, Diepenbrock, who has composed 
several important works, of which a Te Deum had great 
success, 
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Jean de Reszké was announced to sing Siegfried in 
Paris on November 17, and at some unfixed date here- 
aiter in Reyer’s “Sigurd.” He is busy rehearsing for Le- 
oncavallo’s “I Pagliacci,” which is to be sandwiched in 
a ballet. 
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A bust of Lortzing, mostly widely known as the author 
of “Zar und Zimmermann,” has been placed in a new 
square of the Sechshaus suburb of Vienna, which 
bears his name. His daughter, now in her seventy- 
fifth year, was present at the ceremony of inauguration 
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also 


General Wouwermans, who died lately at Antwerp, was 
a nephew by marriage of Malibran. He possessed a good 
oil portrait of her, and an album filled with sketches by 
her in water colors and pastel, many of them charming, 
and many letters. It is to be hoped that they will not 
be dispersed. 
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Teresina Stoltz, who died a few weeks ago, left 30,000 
francs to adorn the crypt in which the remains of Verdi 
repose. Professor Pagliaghi has been commissioned to 
do the work. Verdi will be represented on a medallion in 
bronze on a background of porphyry. The 
on 1a Basin erro of laurels, 


is 


medallion 


supported by genii, while 
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another allegorical figure in mourning robes, symbolizing 
Music, descends to pay him homage. On the other side 
Song and Harmony scatter flowers on the grave of Verdi's 
wile. The side walls are filled by groups of figures rep- 
resenting human passions immortalized by the composer. 
Near the tomb stand side Grief, Terror, Patrio- 
tism, on the other Love, Joy, Sacred Music. Above all 
are festoons of symbolic branches interspersed with black 
which renders perfectly the transparency 
and lightness of the veils, the whole 
gold, which is the fundamental note of the composition 


fe 


on one 


veils in mosaic, 
in a tone of pale 


According to reports from St. Petersburg, the popular 
tenor Youchene has insured his voice for the sum of 25,000 
If we can judge from the weekly salary that he is 


There 


rubles. 
said to receive this is far too small an amount. is 
unfortunately no report as to the amount of premium paid 
or other conditions embodied policy. Will the 
policy be void if he sings Wagner roles, or consumes too 
fluid t Russians 


voices—or sings in German? 


in the 


owe 


Then 


much vodka—to which he 
their magnificent bass 


“expectancy” 


potent 


what is the of a tenor voice? 


Cecil Clementi Smiths is about to publish a large col- 


lection of letters of Muzio Clementi, whom the inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey describes as the Father of the Pianoforte.” Lle 
menti lived in England from 1780 till his death in 1832 


As Clementi was not only a composer but a teacher and 
he 
most illustrious artists of the 
zart, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, 
Moscheles, Albrechtsberger, 

spondence will be oi high interest 
title of ‘Father of the Piano” from being the first 
troduce the proper treatment of 


close relations with the 
such as Haydn, Mo- 


John Field, 


and his corre 


a piano manuflacturer, had 
time, 
Pacchiarotti, 

Klenzel, &c., 

Clementi obtained his 

to in 

as distinguished 


the pian 


from the obsolete harpsichord. The piano manufacturing 


firm is still carried on under the name of Collard, 
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Berlioz has had a 
chequered career. Paris (1838) 
and in London fifteen years later it failed Ber- 
in his “Memoirs” speaks oi the difficulties against 
it had to contend, it finally 
cumbed, but he adds: “A 
with 


Benvenuto Cellini” of Hector 
At its first production in 


The “ 


miserably 
lioz 
which suc- 


and to 


fter a series of years I have again 


which 


attention and 
a 
splendor of 


the utmost possible 
of 


musical 


reau my poor score 
and I 


feeling and a 


thought, 
ring 


impartiality, meet in it wealth a 


warmth of col 


such as I shall with difficulty find again. They deserved 
a better fate.” Liszt and Bulow were of the same opinion, 
for the former produced it in Weimar (1853), the latter in 


Hanover (1879), and saved it from oblivion. Since then 
the work has been produced on the stages of Leipsic, 
Karlsruhe, Mannheim, Dresden and Berlin, and there is 
no doubt that these examples will be followed by other 


great opera houses in Germany and elsewhere 
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LATON BROUNOFF is an_ indefatigable 
worker, no matter what enlists his efforts; his 
motto is “get there,” and those who know him 
know he lives up to it. This week he played 
at the concert of the Press Club, and at an- 
other concert, both at the Educational Al 

liance, November 23 and 25, and tonight he directs a 

lhanksgiving concert at the Seventh Street M. E. Church, 

the choir of which is under his direction. At this his 
piano pupil, Miss Fish, plays a brace of pieces, and Miss 

Gorn, a soprano singer, his pupil, sings a “Carmen” aria 

and Arditi’s “Spring” waltz. Tenor Lavin sings a song 

by Buck, and Brounoff himself will sing his own “Arab 
to the Palm,” and will read his latest literary effort, “Only 

One Day.” The choir will take part, and Violinist S. 

Lieberman, a pupil of Fonaroff, will play. 
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Violinist Ruby Gerard Braun and Mrs. Mabel Barton, 
soprano (pupil of Mrs. Stocker), shared the honors of a 
mutual recital at the apartment of Mrs. Stocker, which 
was attended by a large throng of interested listeners, 
November 19. 

Miss Braun presents a pretty, youthful appearance, and 
plays very well indeed; she shows feeling and musical 
nature, and in Hauser’s “Hungarian Rhapsody” played 
with especial brilliance. Altogether she is a most inter- 
esting violinist, and with further concentrated study 
should climb to Powell-like heights. As for Mrs. Barton, 
ne can but sing her praises; she is blest with a voice af 
weet quality and high soprano range, sings with taste and 
expression and excellent enunciation; so her voice, 
though not large, gives much pleasure. The recital givers 
were assisted by Mrs. Stocker and Sidney A. Baldwin at 
the piano 
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lr. Arthur.Miller gives the first of a series of organ re- 
citals at the Scotch Presbyterian Church, Ninety-sixth 
treet and Central Park West, this (Wednesday) evening. 
He will be assisted by Violinist Alfred Baron. Mr. Miller 
s the organist of the church, and is a young man of much 
lity as singer, composer and organist. He has made 
up a program of popular organ classics. A setting of 
Now the Day Is Over” and “Lead, Kindly Light” in- 
ted the writer greatly, for they are out of the ordi- 


ry 
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RIEGER, ™ 


Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
STUDIO: 157 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


“The. Pirates of Penzance” was given last Thursday and 
Friday evenings, the eighth annual entertainment by 
members of Grace P. E Church, on East 116th street, 
with this cast: 


Richard, 6 pirdte Wigs ocesii..ccscccpecccccccecccees Eugene H. Olbert 
RE, SEs PE cbeiwectevcsnsrs ves os Vbpocaceus Charles F. Minor 
Frederick, a pirate apprentice...............000005 John H. Byrnes, Jr. 
Major General Stanley, of the British Army...... Elmont W. Somers 
Edward, a sergeant of police............+-ssessseees William E. Smith 
Kate, | .......Miss Paula Martin 
Edith, yeneral Stanley’s daughters....< ....... Miss Annie Smith 


Isabel, ... -.Miss Sadie Ottiwel 


Ruth, piratical maid of all work..... ....Mrs. Gustave von Rehm 


Mabel, General Stanley’s youngest...............Miss Sadie J. Gregg 
Chorus of General Stanley’s Daughters. 

Miss Fanny J. Burney, Miss Grace Ireland, Mrs, Mark Moustaki, 
Miss Hattie Rodgers, Miss Bella Eckhardt, Miss Lottie M. Long, 
Miss Anna Mulforth, Miss Alice E. Sanderson, Miss Lizzie 
Kuestner, Miss Lulu Eckhardt, Miss Eleanor Maplethorpe, Miss 
Hattie Revell, Miss Mamie Tully. 

Sadie J. Gregg was the special star of the cast; as 
Mabel she sang well, having a most pleasing voice and 
personality. She received much applause and had to sing 
encores. Julian Norman, her teacher, was evidently much 
pleased with her work. 

John H. Byrnes, Jr., as Frederick, sang well and acted 
better, while the chorus, especialiy the eight policemen, 
with William E. Smith as the sergeant, caught attention. 
Mrs. Gustav von Rehm acted well and sang music much 
too low for her, With piano, organ and a small orches- 
tra of competent players, the performance moved along 
nicely, and Mr. Meding directed skillfully. 
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Dwight L. Elmendorf is ex-organist of the Fourth Ave 
nue Presbyterian Church, devoting his time now to lectur 
ing, with lantern photographs and moving poe of 
scenes from his travels in foreign lands. His ‘London 
and the Coronation” found a large audience gathered to 
enjoy it in Carnegie Lyceum, and no doubt Mr. Elmen- 
dorf enjoys instructing and interesting the thousands he 
reaches in this manner. 
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W. B. Chamberlain, until recently of Cortland, has a 
voice of unusual beauty, and sang for a private audience 
Buck’s ““My Redeemer” and another sacred song, “The 
Angel’s Bell.” He is with Francis Stuart, and shows the 
results, for his voice has grown in power in the ability to 
express sentiment and in heart quality, so that at the 
annual scramble for church positions he will certainly give 
his rivals a hard tussle. He goes on a tour to Rochester, 
Scranton and other inland cities soon, and is decidedly on 
the way to metropolitan recognition. 
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The second matinee of the Empire Theatre Dramatic 
School found many interested singers and others present. 
Of the cast in “A Desperate Chance,” Aileen Goodwin 
showed much talent, and “The Serious Family” gave op- 
portunity to young Sydney Francis Rice to display his 
unusual ability and his fine clothes. The young chap 
has genuine stage talent, and was an interesting figure 
throughout; his enunciation is excellent and confidence 
is in all he does—indeed, he saved the situation in several 
instances. Margaret Etheridge and Elsa Payne were 
clever, and in many ways this school is bringing to public 
notice some talented young people. Gustav Saenger di- 
rected the music, which at this-theatre is always of a re- 
fined type. 
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Francis Archambault sang the Tschaikowsky “Don 
Juan’s Serenade” recently, uniting with Tenor Paul Du- 
fault in Faure’s “Come Unto Him,” for the writer, giv- 
ing him opportunity to admire the temperament and noble 
voice quality of the French-American. His range is big, 
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and when he has entire control of his voice, so that the 
finer nuances are at his command, he will make a stir. 
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Dorothy Harvey, the soprano, and Theodor Bjérksten, 
tenor, were the vocal soloists at Roseville Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church Sunday last. Mrs, Harvey sang “These 
Are They,” from Gaul’s “Holy City,” Mr. Bjérksten sang 
Dvorak’s ‘Twenty-third Psalm,” and together they sang 
Faure’s ‘Come Unto Him” and Phelps* “O Morning 
Lands.” Dr. Haley, the pastor was present for the first 
time at last Sunday’s service, after his illness, and ex- 
pects to officiate next Sunday. 
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Rusling Wood is baritone at the Washington Avenue 
Baptist Church, of Brooklyn, succeeding Baernstein, and 
he recently sang for some prominent connoisseurs of 
New York, singing a Nevin song with warm expression 
and the “Two Grenadiers” nobly. A voice of power and 
under control, united with musical temperament, makes 
his singing most enjoyable. 
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Erskine Allen Gay, baritone of the Main Street Baptist 
Church, of Meriden, Conn., who has studied with J. Harry 
Wheeler and Van Yorx, spent a part of this week in New 
York and its vicinity. This is from the Corry, Pa., Daily 
“At the Presbyterian Church, Erskjne Allen Gay, a son 
of the Rev. William Alfred Gay, D. D., former pastor of 
the church, was present and rendered a delightful solo at 
each service. Mr. Gay has a rich baritone voice of un 
usual quality.” 
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Ira B. Arenstein has established the Harlem Choral 
Society, a chorus organized for the purpose of giving 
cantatas and oratorios. He also teaches piano and voice. 
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The choir of the Broadway Tabernacle, now worship- 
ing at Mendelssohn Hall, is preparing to give West's 
“Seed Time and Harvest” on next Sunday evening, un 
der the direction of Sumner Salter, organist 
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Edwin Lockhart gives his second musical reception at 
his studio the coming Saturday afternoon. Good singing 
is always to be heard at these affairs. He recently sang 
“Elijah” at a Plainfield concert. 


Christine Adler, the contralto, well known in New 
York, gave a musicale at her Brooklyn home studio last 
week. A dozen pupils sang, Mrs. Adler also contributing 
two solos. 
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Abbie Clarkson Totten, soprano, gives a concert at Y 
M. C. A. Hall Thursday evening, December 4, assisted 
by Harriet Andruss, reader; Agnes Geer, child imperson- 
ator; John F. Gilder, pianist, and Charles K. Davis, violin- 
ist. She will sing at Trinity Church, West Brighton, and 
at Mr. Davis’ recital later on. 


Giacomo Minkowsky. 


ISS ADELAIDE WELKER, a lyric soprano, and 
Mrs. Gertrude Worden, of Troy, N. Y:, who has a 
dramatic soprano voice, are two of Giacomo Minkowsky’s 
pupils who are going to Europe with him in the spring 
to make their début in Italy. Other well known singers 
who are studying opera with Mr. Minkowsky are Miss 
Frances Kohler, mezzo soprano; Miss Katherine Murphy, 
mezzo’ soprano, and the Misses Brickenstein 
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SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


BY SIR E. MILLAIS. 


WHIS is a portrait of Sir Arthur Sullivan, one of 
the world’s few real composers of real comic 
opera, one of the rare masters that can be ranked 
geniuses of Offenbach, 
and Lecocq. “Mikado” is 
an imperishable comic opera, because it is both comic and 
works in this form are 
Their composers 


with such melody as 


Milloecker, Strauss 





an opera. Some of our later day 
certainly comic, but they are not opera 
rightly call them “burlesques hey are burlesques of 
music and of humor. 

Sullivan was no plagiarist because he didn’t have to be 
His melodic fund contained themes to fit every rhythm 
In his method there was no suggestion 


there no other 


and every mood 


of the artificial, and in his melodies are 
man’s ideas rehashed, transposed and varnished over with 
Sullivan did 


the 


not write his works for 
musical taste of the 
and cake walks. 


new phrasing bows. 

i did he 
groundlings by interpolating 
In “Mikado” there is no whistling, and a search of the 
score fails to reveal parts for bones, popguns or sandpaper. 
Ko-ko, the comedian, does not constantly fall violently 
on his forehead, or on any other part of his anatomy. 
Also he emerges from the ordeal of several exciting ad- 
ventures, without having his hat knocked off by a slap 


nor cater to 


two steps 


stick. Of course, for this, the librettist, Gilbert, is in a 
great measure responsible, but it is safe to say that Sullivan 
never would have forgotten his dignity so far as to set 
music to a vaudeville performance 


If comic opera is dead today, Sullivan was certainly 


not the executioner. Revivals of “Mikado” are always 
successful. The men who have killed this art form by 
degrading it are our American composers who with 


fleeting pens have snatched a few melodies from the rich 
store left by Sullivan, Offenbach, and the others mentioned 
above, and have fitted these with some slight changes to 
Why 
should people hear a paraphrase of “Mikado,” “Gypsy 
“Giroflé-Girofla,” and similar standard 
when we still possess the originals? Managers were forced 
Since the 


inane topical verses and trivial apologies for plots 


Baron,” operas 


to degrade modern comic opera. music would 


not attract, ] 


recourse was had to legs and limelights 
The “comic opera” that we get here is a series of variety 
turns, flavored with horse play and hosiery, and occasion 


ally interrupted by music 






An English paper asks pathetically, “Why do we not 


another ‘Mikado’? Because we have no one to 


write it. 


have 





GABRILOWITSCH IN CHICAGO. 


HE young Russian pianist continues to meet witl 


His two weeks in the West were 
































enormous success 
marked by individual triumphs wherever he appear and 
he is now back in New Yorl 
In Chicago week before last, with the 1 Orchestra 
his success was equal to that achieved by any artist of lat 
years, receiving five or six recalls at each conce playing 
several encores, as the audience I i I ng 
He drew one of the best door sales it ry of 
concerts Appended are sever { cag 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch sat at t piar nt Audit 
ifternoon, backed by the Chicago Orchestra, and face 
ence that was larger by several hundred thar at 
tended any previous concert this season Pe So 7a 
brilowitsch played—played for a good half hour—as ing 
men of his age can play; with a noticeable appreciation of the 
subtle, mystcrious, frequently misunderstood 1 ul digt 
Chopin, and some little appreciatior f the ve 
hush which followed him The concert n three ements, was 
finely illustrated—illustrated in the sense that € tr ment 
allegro maestoso, was given expresively; the romar wit delicacy 
md the rondo with brilliancy, « ng it t f te 1ica 
skill and musical power so dear to the heart of t e 
orchestra has. And then he combined all three qua es in the 
encores whicl the ¢ f Co I Rut 
stein G minor € 
The apy se car elling 
burst whenever the young gnified t f playing 
again And it was not an adoratior ndeser j Fev [ 
tively young pianists cor ne s muc te r . wit heir 
youthful enthusiasm and the musical tet r 
lept nt the executior Gabr witsch’s earance the piar 
y tT ress the tr ug t t first tl at 
sically, superficial, but 
formance, which is strong, mature nd nvincing His tou 
certain and the resultant tones are ear a ging 
se nm tact, that a mere ggest r t iTring « ment 
of the concerto was eas i ated tl whict 
the remainder was taken, while in the piar 1 trains the sh 
ng was delicate, to the point of being exquisitic ased I 
young man’s success was complete Inter-Oce N 
The combination of a novelty by Beetl en, af g R 
sian pianist and ideal weather, proved to be so att ve t C 
Auditorium was filled to the standing rt t at the Chicag 
Orchestra’s concert yesterday afternoor And we we 
r being in attendance, the entire program pr ng ghly ttra 
but the Beethoven number and Ossip Gabr ‘ were 
he special features. Ossip Gabrilowitsch ret 
tl have been developed to a point that puts | 
position among the noted pianists of today. He | nif te 
nical attainments and is well poised 
which in the soft passages is mark r I | 
fingers with a beautiful tone Record-Herald, Nove 
By far the largest afterr n audience f c t 
n the Auditorium yesterday afterr n to hear the fourth gi 
of the Chicago Orchestra The large attendance was pr 
great measure due to a desire to again he 
n, the brilliant young Russian pianist, O Gal " ‘ 
playing two seasons ago left a strong re i pr 
even finer things in his future He played ( f N 
E minor Concerto, beautifu ke for piar 
was evidence of both broadening and refining { ta und exy 
sion, and the final n t 
tion left little to be desired, certainly in tech: In res} t 
most insistent applause he, apparently with reluctance, played tw 
dainty little compositions very < rmingly f somewhat lily 
Chronicle, November 8, 10 
After the intermission the first soloist of the season, Ossip Gabri 
witsch, appeared. The young Russian pian was pleasantly remem 
bered from his appearances hefe two years ago, and was given hearty 
welcome. A suggestion more mature in appearance, he came on 
the stage with no assumption of either hesitancy or dness ated 
himself at the piano, and devoted himself to the task in hand 
He had chosen the Chopin E minor Concer d before he had 
finished he had demonstrated that his maturing has been not « 
physical but musical as well. He is a bet : an whe ¢ 
played here two years ag« His mastery of the m« f 
art is not only fuller but has come to include command of the softer, 
gentler qualities in touch and tone. He can lend Chopin the de 
cacy and the lyric treatment it demands, and sucl as been the ex 
panding his interpretative powers have known that he can now make 
clear the poetic content of the great Pole’s musi« we 
He read the concerto yesterday with admiral r f it 
romantic spirit and with a sentiment whicl “ not wanting 
warmth, yet never became sertimentality It was an enjoyable pe 
formance, and the audience was not slow in expre g va 
lribune, November 8, 1902. 
MANHATTAN THEATRE. 
HE elaborate production Mary Mag a” by 
Mrs. Fiske at the Manhattan Theatre is appropriately 
enhanced by the incidental music under the direction of 
Chas. Puerner The musical program contains the Vor 


W ag 


hubert, and Gou 


“Parsifal” and the overture of 


Issohn, S: 


spiel of 
ner, besides numbers of Mende 
nod; also a work of Puerner. It is matter for congratula 
tion in the 


these days when average theatre 


plays chiefly ragtime. 
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HE employees of the J. C. Ayer Company gave 
a musical recital at Lowell, Mass., on November 
7. Every one of those who took part was in 
the direct employ of the J. C. Ayer Company 
and the result reflected great credit upon all con- 

cerned. Those who took part were Harry 

Bellamy, A. L. Favor, John Buckley, Mrs. Jeanie Rodger, 

Miss Emma Coote, Miss L. Gertrude Tetley, Miss Maude 

Mountford, Miss Isabel Ramsey, Miss Julia Stearns, Miss 

Marion Spencer, Miss Helen M. McQuaid, E. A. Robinson, 

Cornelius Calnan, Miss Lillian McKewin and J. A. Bailey. 

Chas. C. Hard was the accompanist. 

At Crawfordsville, Ind., the pupils of Miss May Watson 
gave a recital November 10. 

Miss Minnie Reiber is the organist of the First German 
Methodist Church at Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Johnson, Miss Holm and Miss Solverson took part 
in a recent concert at Anaconda, Mon. 

Miss Giltinan, of St. Paul, Minn., gave a concert at 
Butte, Mon., recently, assisted by local talent. 

Miss Florence Dingley, of Auburn, Me., gave a recital 
before Augusta music lovers on November 20. 

Miss Helen Rosenthal, pupil of Miss Mary E. Bruce, 
gave a piano recital November 8 at Lafayette, Ind. 

A song recital was given by Miss Esther White at the 
house of Mrs. John King, Malone, N. Y., November 6. 

A piano recital was given by the pupils of Prof. James 
E. Specht at the home of Mrs. Mamie T. Chillson, Read- 
ing, Pa., recently. 

Walter de Prefontaine, assisted by Frank N. Oglesby, 
gave an organ recital at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Norristown, Pa., November 13. 

Charles Holstein, of the Dayton (Ohio) Conservatory 
of Music, has been selected as one of the first violins in 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

A musical was recently given at Miss Amy Koffler’s 
studio in Dayton, Ohio, November 6, when Hans Seitz, 
of Cincinnati, gave a number of songs. 

The eighteenth season of organ recitals by William C. 
Hammond in the Second Congregational Church, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., was inaugurated November 5. 

A musical was held at the home of Charles Muddle, 
Gloversville, N. Y., November 7. Solos were given by 
Albert Hatton, Wm. C. Lehman, Mr. Nordau and Miss 
Edith Wood. 

At Westchester, Pa., November 6, Miss Rachael Brown, 
Miss A. Anderson, William Baker, David Luff, Miss 
3essie Spence and Dr. C. C. Fry, of Washington, D. C., 
gave a musical. 

A piano recital by Miss Marguerite Colwell’s pupils 
was given at Grand Rapids, Mich., recently. The pupils 
who played were Miss Louise Wilcox, Miss Mona Rermen 
and Willoughby Boughton. 

A musical was given November 6 at the home of Mrs. 
L. Shoemaker, Bradford, Pa. Miss Josie O’Neil, Miss 
Eva Harvey, Miss Lottie Sloan, Miss Evelyn Flaherty and 
Miss Madeline Slattery took part. 





A quartet choir has been organized at the Universalist 
Church of Gardiner, Me., consisting of Mrs. Maud Went- 
worth Martin, Mrs. Ina Cobb, W. R. Partridge, Arthur 
Lander; Miss Lizzie Church, organist. 

The return of Edwin H. Lemare has caused a great 
revival in the interest shown in the organ recitals at Car- 


negie Music Hall, Pittsburg, Pa. Last Sunday afternoon 
hundreds of people could not get into the hall. 

At Meadville, Pa., November 7, a musical evening was 
given at the home of Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Elliott. The 
musical selections were given by Mrs. Elliott, soprano, 
and Mrs. Knudson, pianist. 

Among those who took part in a recent musical at 
Greenville, S. C., were Miss Susie Williams, Mrs. Willie 
Williams, Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. Macpherson, Geo. E. Jordan, 
Hugh C. Haynsworth, Julian Cox and Clarence R. Jordan. 

A concert was given in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Rowayton, Conn., November 12, by Mrs. W. F. Ambler, 
assisted by Miss Millie Wilcox, Mrs. Edward Sims, John 
W. Wehle, W. F. Ambler, Frank Sturtevant and Edward 
Sims. 

A piano recital was given by the pupils of Miss Carrie 
Anderson at Saginaw, Mich, November 9. Those 
who took part were John Forgie, Lisette Henderson, Ed- 
wina Stone, Ruth Brady, Elizabeth Van Brunt and Mary 
Green. 

Prof. Alexander Bachman gave his fiftieth organ recital 
at Atlantic City, N. J.. November 9. He was assisted by 
Miss Elsa Meyer, Miss Anna Tomlinson, Miss Reba Cran- 
mer, Miss Angelene Ostrander, Miss Maud Bozeth and 
Charles Kugler. 

A program was given at Austin, Tex., November 5, by 
Miss Gardina Matejaka, Nelsonville, Tex.; Miss Bessie 
Calloway, Miss Lulu Muschamp, L. Will Welker, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Miss Alberta Askew and Wm. Brueggerhoff, 
pupils of Mrs. Ida Hagerty. 

A concert was given in Caldwell, N. J., on November 
20, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society. The 
following took part: Baroness Minnie de Packh, Miss 
Agnes Peck and Miss Helen Provost; Henry de Packh, 
Victor Kuzdo and Maurice Gould. 

The choir of the First Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
Mich., consisting of Mrs. Winifred Scripps-Ellis, Miss 
Emma Beyer, Harold Jarvis, Samuel I. Slade and G. Ar- 
thur Depew, organist and director, gave concerts in Big 
Rapids and Grand Rapids, November 19 and 20. 

The twenty-ninth complimentary organ recital, given 
by Prof. S. B. Belding to the faculty and students of the 
State Normal College, was given November 15 at the 
First Reformed Church, Albany, N. Y., assisted by Mrs. 
E. Douglas Winne, soprano, and Morse Wemple, baritone. 

A musical was given by Mrs. C. L. Cole recently, at her 
home, Atlantic City, N. J. Miss Margaret Evans, Miss 
Myra Cole, Clarence Cole, Leonard Willets, Miss Nitita 
Winters, Miss Anna Tomlinson, Miss Pauline Carter, Miss 
Jessie Carter and Miss Mayme Tompkins gave the pro- 
gram. 

At Albany, N. Y., the choir of the First Reformed 
Church, quartet and chorus, S. B. Belding organist and 
choirmaster, are rehearsing Buck’s cantata, “The Coming 
of the King,” to be sung the Sunday after Christmas. This 
choir has the reputation of being one of the best in that 
part of the State. 

At Binghamton, November 11, a musical was given by 
Mrs. Herman W. Doughty and Mrs. Elfred H. Bartoo. 
Those taking part in the program were Mrs. C. A. La 
Due, Mrs. L. H. Quackenbush, Miss Kate Hotchkin, Miss 
Helen Lee Hotchkin, Miss Mary Gutman, Mrs. Doughty, 
Mrs. Bartoo, Mr. Bartoo and Mrs. Annie H. Hills. 

Prof. Chas. Davis, organist of Prytania Street Pres- 
byterian Church, New Orleans, La., has been heard at 
many recitals in the South during the past six or seven 
years. He was organist at a leading church for a number 
of years and often gave recitals there. Madisonville, Ky., 
and Natchez, Miss., are other places where Professor Davis 
has played. 

At Oshkosh, Wis., November 13, William Herbert Dale, 
of Minneapolis, formerly of Oshkosh, gave a_ concert. 
Assisting Mr. Dale in the concert was a sextette consisting 
of Miss Lulu Runkel, Miss Addie Schmid, of Neenah; 
John Laabs, Albert Goodell, 0 of . Rogieom, and Montie 
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Jones. There was also a chorus consisting of Miss Lulu 
Runkel, Miss Frances Atwood, Miss Clara Johnson, of 
Neenah; Miss Beth Wright, Miss Anna Weber, Miss Ad- 
die Schmid, William Meyer, George Arnold, William N. 
Jones and William Ryan. 

Piano pupils of Miss Lotta Brewbaker gave a recital at 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 15. The pupils gave groups of 
two and three short numbers instead of but one contribution. 
Those who participated were Regina Kauth, Frances Fra- 
ser, Estelle Stearns, Ruth Radcliffe, Ruth Dix, Grace Dix, 
Miss Kurtz and Harley Barnett. 

Mrs. Sherman Stanley, recently of New York, has taken 
up her residence in Pittsburg, Pa., and is now solo soprano 
of the Eighth Street Temple. She gave a song recital at 
the Pittsburg Conservatory of Music last week, assisted 
by Harold Stuart Briggs, of New York. The program 
included Ad. M. Foerster’s “Love Unceasing” (the first 
local presentation of this work). 

The pupils of Miss Gertrude M. Leary who took part 
in a recent concert at Fall River, Mass., were Elizabeth 
J. Leary, Mamie Fienberg, Mary Guiney, Bessie Car 
roll, May Tierney, Annie Kelly, Edgar Hughes, of 
Providence; Ria Welch, Emma and Ella Sullivan, Mar- 
garet Reagan, Helen Mello, Elia Hanrahan, Josie Ken- 
nedy, Emma and Lizzie Shea, Mary Augustus, Mamie 
Greaney, Mattie J. Kelley and Joe Kelley, May Norton, 
Alberta Tripp, Margaret Shea, Mary McCale, and Bessie 
C. Leary. 








OLEY SPEAKS. 
HE song recital given by Oley Speaks, the basso, on 
Tuesday evening, November 11, at the Collingwood, 
in Toledo, Ohio, was a distinct artistic success. His pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Recitative and air, Julius Cesar, Hear Me! Ye Winds and 


WENGER ciccccccececies sco dkccvedsesees deunsecsaitedosausertes Handel 
ONE \icduccayeithedeess00vessgbangesesvacteeantbvenabaebere Franz 
Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur...........scsececceeecsensees Beethoven 
A Barque at Midnight............ : rs cibeneetemmiowa Frank Lambert 
Bosnase FT Lave WeG. .cccccscccccescccccecescvvcsccsoce Ella May Smith 
SOG BE I cncktes csucegnntnccdesccnssuaseoveqcousaenente Ed. German 
Ethiopia Saluting the Colors...........-.scseesseeeeess Dr. C. B. Wood 
cv ccadbenstbndeVantassocbe vees canst rebounds setiasens Cc. B, Hawley 
Bigaedd When Wem e cccoccccccckeccvvcccssavescsvessesse Liza Lehmann 
If You Become a Nun, aie eee sctvtbadbimetsheeseoud Oley Speaks 
SD OR UNG cecceccrvetncasdeetaddesscienconerentbawcsion Oley Speaks 
Little Ome 8 Cryin’ ..ccccccccccccsccccscccccccccccevescvesss Oley Speaks 
es SE... ccadoicnvcsidadat puuesscteeesasette Oley Speaks 
Wham Mabel Sings... ..ccccsccccceccccesevccccoccsoscccvces Oley Speaks 

IV. 
The Cuckoo Madrigal.........cccccccscccscscccccscoccccseccsces Old Irish 
EO Bad aidunte<cocceperccutcstonseasetersatacsed Old Hungarian 
Quaff With Me the Purple Wime..........+0ecceeeesreeee Old English 


The criticisms of the recital which appeared in the two 
principal papers in Toledo are appended: 

Oley Speaks, of New York, made his first appearance before a 
Toledo audience last evening at the second artist recital given by 
the Toledo Conservatory of Music. The auditorium was filled to 
the doors, the audience being the largest of the season. Mr, Speaks 
has a big voice, the resonant, full, sonorous quality of tone that 
perfectly handled makes it the greatest joy. He used his voice 
with excellent effect, and made many friends who will welcome him 
warmly should he ever return to Toledo. The most enjoyable 
group of songs was one of his own compositions, Mr. Speaks 
being an exception to the general impression that an artist is not 
always at his best in his own compositions. He gave his program 
form beginning to end and answered recalls with much graciousness. 
—Toledo Times. 

The second artist recital of the fall term was given at the Colling- 
wood last evening by Oley Speaks, basso, of New York city. At the 
outset it must frankly be admitted that the recital was up to the 
standard we have been brought to expect from the promoters of 
these concerts. Mr. Speaks’ interpretations show genuine musical 
taste, and he sings with all the feeling one could desire.—Toledo 
Blade. 





Miss Gilbert Engaged. 
HE engagement is announced of Miss Edith L. Gil- 
bert, the pianist, to Ray Malcolm Bacon, a promi- 
nent young lawyer of this city. Miss Gilbert lives at the 
Clinton, 253 West Forty-second street. 
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MEETING of the Oratorio Society, of Atlantic 
City, N. J., 
a concert which is to be given after the first 

W. W. Gilchrist’s composition, 

has been selected for rendition 

John S. Ingram will direct 

new members who were elected 

were Miss Cora Raith, Miss Lena Stadler, Miss Latimer, 

Mr. Alcorn and Mr. Generotzky. The organization gave 
concert in the Pleasantville Presbyterian Church No 

vember 18. 

Mrs. L. Jonas entertained the 
November 12, at Nashville, Tenn. 

The members of the Woman’s Club, Media, Pa., 
gave a musical tea November 14, in charge of Mrs. Trim- 
ble Pratt, with Miss Halchon Mohr as soloist. 

Mrs. Carrie Brown Dexter, of San Francisco, Cal., met 
with much favor in Portland where she sang recently at 
a concert given by the Portland Symphony Orchestra 

The first of a series of Sunday afternoon concerts to 
be given at Rockford, Ill., by the Rockford Orchestral 
Club, under the direction of Claude Kilburn, took place 
November 9 

The Musical Literary Club, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., met 
November 13, when Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. Sutherland, Mrs. 
Mrs. Ingram, Mrs. Morrison and Mabel Alexan- 
der gave the program 


has just been held to practice for 
of the year. 
“The Rose,’ 


on that occasion 
the rehearsals. Some 


Amateur Musical Club, 


of 


Esgate, 


Tuesday, November 18, the Fortnightly Musical Club, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, gave its second afternoon concert 
The club had the assistance of Harry P. Cole, tenor, and 
Francis J. Sadlier, baritone 

The Reading (Pa.) Catholic Chorus gave a concert in 
the Auditorium November 18. The chorus was assisted 


by Miss Anna Lee, of New York; 
Edwin A. Stringer and George D. Haag 

At Aurora, IIl., November 10, the 
members of the Aurora Musical Club listened to the 
“musical evening program” Mr. Schults, Mrs 
Miss Doty, Miss Pace and Arthur Burton 

The Rubinstein Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, 


George F. Eisenhower, 


active and associate 
first 
by Cutter, 


is now one of 


the largest women’s choruses in the country. It has 
added several new members this season. The club is 
under the continued direction of Mrs. Royce Day Fry 
At the meeting of the Monday Musicale in St Joseph, 
Mo., with Mrs. K. D. Cross, November 9, the program 
was rendered by Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Cross, Miss Bannie 
Allison, Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Pickett, Miss Bennett, Mrs 


Morgan and Mrs. Wakefield 
The regular meeting of the Davenport (Ta.) Music Stu 


Club was held at the home Mrs. R. H. Nott 


dents’ 


early in November. Mrs. Nott, Mrs. Lafferty, Mrs. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Whitaker and Miss Branigan gave the 
program. 

A concert which drew a crowded house to Association 
Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, recently was that of the Amphion 
Trio Club, assisted by Edwin H. Douglass, the tenor. 
The three young players consisted of Miss Mary Muckley, 
soprano; Miss Sadie L. Walker, violinist, and Ivan Fran- 
cesci, ‘cello, 

On December g, at Allentown, Pa., the Euterpe Club 
Oratorio Society will give their annual popular concert 
The entire chorus of 200 voices will be heard under the 
direction of C. A. Marks, the conductor of the society 
Ihe Dannreuther Quartet have been specially engaged 
for this concert. 

A fall musical festival Me 
on December 4. The choruses and singers who will par- 
ticipate will number forty-five. The committee is Mrs. 
C. Holmes, Mrs. M. Mrs. E. Woods, Mrs. H. 
Walker, Mrs. L. Brent, K. Stephens, Mrs. S. Smith, 
Mrs. B. Walker, Mrs. J and Mrs. B. Ellis. 

The executive committee of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Cho- 
ral Society met last week to further arrangements for the 
work of the society in the Dr. Gilchrist 
feels that the work to be sung, Verdi’s Requiem, will re- 
These 


will be given at Steelton, 


Lewis, 
Mrs 


Frazier 


coming season 
quire more than the usual number of rehearsals 
will in all probability be added at this end of the term. 
The Music Club held its 140th meeting at the residence 
of Prof. H. R. Fling, Oshke Wis., November 7 
Among those who took part were Professor Fling, Miss 


sh, 


Grace Heward, Mrs. Frank Clark, Prof. Clarence E 
Shepard, Miss Emma Murdock, Mrs. H. N. Goddard, 
Mrs. Edward Richard Smith, Heman H. Powers and 


H. N. Goddard. 

rhe concert given by the 
beth, N. J., early in November delighted an audience that 
filled every part of the hall. The chorus was 
Miss Fannie Levine, of New York; Emil 
Newark; Matthew Wieler, of Bridgeport, 
Dalter’s Orchestra. The chorus of eighty men was under 
the leadership of Carl Hein 

The Houlton (Me.) Festival 
for the winter with a large membership. The following 
officers were elected: President, Prof. J. O. Wellman; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Daisy Eastman; conductors, 
FE. L. Cleveland and Miss Mabel Harris; Miss 
Mary Ingraham, Miss Lena Lord; Mar- 
garet Burnham, Mathew Gray 

The Cecilia Club, of Waterville, Me., 
annual concert for November 24 at the Congregational 


Liederkranz Society at Eliza- 


assisted by 
Muench, of 
Conn., and 


Chorus has reorganized 


pianists, 


librarians, Miss 


announces its third 


church. The program will consist of music for the organ, 
violin, harp and voice. The artists will be Arthur S 
Hyde, the Boston organist, formerly of Bath; Miss Edith 
Jewell, violinist; Miss Harriet Shaw, harpist of the Maine 
Symphony Orchestra, and the boy soprano from Im 
manuel Church, Boston 

A number of the young women of Uxbridge, Mass., 


met recently and formed a club which will be called the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club 
and the enjoyment of music 


The object of the 


club is to promote sociability 


Following is the list of thos se + whe ) were present and who 


contributed to the entertainment: Ruth Everett, Ethyl 
Angell, Alice Macdonald, Genevieve Gray, Grace White, 
Mildred Gray, Esther Macdonald, Amy Sumner, Sylvia 
Seagrave and Mabel Kinnecome 

One of the musical events of the winter at Colorado 
Springs, Col., will be the concert to be given by the 
Orpheus Society, the male chorus that was organized 
last winter. They announce a concert for December 10 
and have engaged as a soloist Mme. Clara Murray, of 


Chicago. The chorus of over twenty selected voices has 


been under the training of Mr. Bowers, formerly conduc- 
tor of the College Glee Clubs 

Members of the Muncie (Ind.) May Festival Chorus 
held their regular meeting last week. Preceding the re 
hearsal the Philharmonic Society, composed of nearly 
fiity members, gave several concerted numbers. During 
the business session the bylaws and constitution we 
voted upon and accepted by the association. The follow 


ing officers were elected: J. B. Shick, president; 5S. L 
Potter, vice president; R. Cameron Drummond, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Burt H. Whiteley, treasurer; Miss Nannie C 
Love, music director; music committee, Miss K. K 
Koons, L. H. Colvin, Arthur Green and F. W. Prothero 

The Tuesday Musical Club, composed of society people 
of Akron, Ohio, and whose annual series of concerts have 
always been the event of the various seasons, has decided 
to disband. The club has been in existence about fifteen 
years, and was always successful in a financial way until 


last year, when it ran behind. The sale of seats for this 


season’s concerts has been discouragingly small, and the 
club will give up its work. Mrs. J. H. Andrews is at the 
head of the organization, and Prof. Charles E. Clemens 
of Cleveland, has been in charge of the chorus of the club 

The program arranged for the opening of the Woman's 
Club this season in the Carroll Club Auditorium, Wheel 
ing. W. Va., November 14, was given by Miss Gertrude 
Riester, Miss Bessie Emily Tarr, Miss Evea Egert 
Miss Laura Hipkins, Mrs, Frank Le Moyne Hupp, Mrs 
Cyrus P. Flick, Mrs. Flora Williams; chorus director, 
Mrs. Flora Williams; accompanists, Miss Gertrude M 
Connaughy and Mrs, Emily Pollock-Stifel 


Francis Walker's Studio Reception. 

of musical recep 
November 18, 
Walker’s next day 


third of Francis. Walker's series 
afternoon 
Mr 


and it is t 


HE 

tions took place on the of 
with a large gathering of guests 
to include a 


Tuesday of this week, 0 late 


but the program as arranged will 


was 


report of it in this issue, 


consist of two trios for piano, violin, and ‘cello, and solos 
for the respective instruments, the artists being C. Bruch 
hausen, Mr. Bernard and Mr. Muenczner 

Mr. Walker sang on November 20 at a concert given 
by the “Daughters of 1812,” his numbers being the scena 
“Giuoco di Rea Fortuna” from “Don Sebastiane.” and songs 
by Homer Norris and Herman Lohr. On November 22 


he gave a recital of varied songs at Roslyn. This widely 


artist is much more in demand than he expected 


to be when he began a year since to establish himself in 
New York as a teacher of singing, constantly 
to 


known 


and could be 


engaged if he choose re-enter the field as a concert, 


recital, and oratorio singer 
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Branc#arp Art BvuILpDING, t 
Los Anceves, Cal., November 17, 1902. 

mae) RRANGEMENTS have been completed for a 
7 series of Saturday evening popular concerts. 
the plan being to give concerts by the very 

| best talent available at a very nominal sum. At 
the first event the soloists will be Edward Bax- 

ter Perry, pianist; Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, so- 
and Charles A. Bowes, baritone, this event taking 
Saturday evening, December 6. The second con- 


prano, 


place on 


cert will be given by Ludwig Opid, violoncellist; A. Lo- 
winsky, violinist; Mrs. A. Lowinsky, pianist; Miss Jennie 
Winston, soprano, and Miss Estelle C. Heartt, contralto. 


rhe concerts will be under the management of Blanchard 
& Venter, and will be given in Blanchard Hall, which is 
delightfully situated for events of that kind, being in the 
very heart of the city and close to all theatres, 

=e <= 

Miss Blanche Rogers very suceessfully essayed the dual 
role of manager and pianist at Simpson Auditorium, 
Wednesday evening, November 12, and gave a concert of 
exceptional merit. The program was composed mostly 
from the modern classics and was cordially received by a 
large audience. Miss Rogers had the assistance of Arnold 
Krauss, violinist, and Ludwig Opid, ’cellist, with whom 
he gave a well presented performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
A minor Trio, op. 50. The instruments were weil bal- 
anced, the piano never obtrusive, yet adequate, and the 
players were thoroughly en rapport. 

Mr. Krauss and Miss Rogers gave a finished perform- 
ince of César Franck’s Sonata in A for piano and violin, 
and Mr. Opid’s excellent work on his instrument was 
shown advantageously in transcriptions from Godard and 
ind in a pleasing and original composition. Miss 
Joy, contralto, made her first concert appear- 
here on this occasion after an absence of several 

Though suffering somewhat from hoarseness Miss 


} 
Beresfore 


nce 


years 
Joy’s singing was, as ever, most artistic and furnished 
genuine pleasure to the listener. She sang a group of 
Brahms’ songs, irreproachably beautiful in themselves, 
but offering little in the way of contrast. 

Se & 


Phe s’ recital at Simpson Auditorium was 
successful was novel. Los Angeles boasts not a 
few writers of note and musicians whose work has been ac- 
and these, or a part 


recent author 


as it 


than local recognition, 


reading original poems and prose and the latter perform- 
ing their own compositions or compositions of other resi- 
dent composers. Among the authors who graced the 
platform were: Miss Gertrude E. Darrow, Mrs. H. G. 
Otis, Charles F. Lummis, S. T. Clover, S. W. Gillilan, 
James Barton Adams and Robert McIntyre. Among the 
composers represented were: Morton F. Mason, Frank 
H. Colby, Oscar Werner, Edwin Clark and Owen Foster. 
The vocalists and instrumentalists participating in the 
program were: Mrs. Frank H. Colby, soprano; Miss 
Mary Chapman, contralto; Mrs. Antoinette Ross, so- 
prano; Wheaton Leonard, baritone; Miss Blanche Rogers, 
pianist; Frank H. Colby, organist, and Oscar Werner, 
violinist. 
ese & 

Blanchard & Venter have fifty-eight attractions which 
they are pushing on the Pacific Coast this season and 
have contracts with most of the leading cities from Butte, 
Mon., to El Paso, Tex., inclusive. They have forty-two 
courses of entertainments in Southern California, three 
courses of ten events each being in Los Angeles. All the 
musical attractions they are handling are doing better 
than ever before in the history of the concert business on 
the Pacific Coast. 

eS << 

On the Friday morning succeeding Thanksgiving the 
Friday Morning Club will entertain its members and in- 
vited guests with a concert to be given by a quartet con- 
sisting of Mrs. Frank Colby, soprano; Mrs. Alfred 1.. 
Glassell, contralto; John Haae Zinck, tenor, and Charles 
A. Bowes, bass, and Frank H. Colby, pianist. The pro- 
gram will include Fanning’s “Miller’s Wooing,” operatic 
selections from “Faust” and “Carmen” and vocal and 
piano solos. 

ese = 

Miss Marion Gordon’s first ballad concert is announced 
for Thanksgiving night at Cumnock Hall. Five concerts 
will be given and will be participated in by a large num- 
ber of prominent local vocalists. 


este & 


As Eugene Cowles’ concert comes in the Imperial 
course, for which the house has been sold out, a second 
concert has been arranged by Messrs. Blanchard & 
Venter, to be given the latter part of January by this pop- 
ular singer. 

Se & 

Edward Baxter Perry, pianist, will give a number of 
recitals in Los Angeles and other Southern California 
cities this month. This will be Mr. Perry’s fourth visit to 
the Pacific Coast and sixth concert in Los Angeles. 


es << 


Oscar Werner, violinist, assisted by Miss Dorothy Do- 
lores Darsh, of Chicago, will give a recital December 2. 


oe = 


Miss Alice Coleman has planned to give a series of 
analytical lectures on the symphonies to be played during 
the season by the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, each 
lecture.to be given on the morning of the day of the con- 
cert. 


ec 


The first concert by the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra will be given at the Los Angeles Theatre next 
Friday afternoon with Franz Wilczek, the Austrian violin- 
ist, as soloist. The latter’s numbers will include Sara- 
sate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” Bruch’s “Romanza.” Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony, Sullivan’s “Di Ballo” Overture 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slave” will constitute the or- 
chestral numbers. Miss Alice Coleman, who was to have 
been soloist at this concert, will appear with the Sym- 


MAUD MacCARTHY. 


AUD MacCARTHY has ‘scored enormous success 
with the Boston Symphony in Brahms Concerto. 
Here are some press notices: 

After the overture was placed the great, serious and dignified D 
major Violin Concerto of Brahms, the solo player being a most 
personable Irish girl of eighteen years, Miss Maud MacCarthy. 
What her calibre and her courage might be was intimated by her 
choosing this work, so long reserved, as one might say, for Joachim, 
and only undertaken in Boston heretofore by a few men of estab- 
lished command as violinists. But her confidence and her true aim- 
ing ambition were justified by the performance of this slight girl, 
unaffected, gentle and quiet almost to reserve in manner, soft and 
serene, but certain and strong in feeling. She was soon recognized 
as one who needs no minor commendations, but whose self, with 
her instrument and her art, would win her acceptance and establish 
her position. She evidently has not merely a disposition toward 
musical art; she has talent for it and can exercise power through it. 

How the world moves! Today, young folk who half a century ago 
would have been still bound to technical tutelage in music are 
executants and interpreters of the great classics. How comes it 
about? Has there been a change in human fibre and temperament, 
or does modern study develop them better and vacilitate earlier 
their exercise? Miss MacCarthy has ample technical equipment in 
ease, breadth and elasticity of bowing, and swiftness, clearness and 
of fingering. Her tone is pellucid but warm, and not 
She has force, too, although her absolute strength has 
She makes no apparent effort, she resorts to no trick- 
ish display, and she seems bent upon devoting herself and her 
acquirements to their best uses. There are scores of honorable and 
beautiful violin writings, every one of which is worth a symphony 
place, and would have been far more favorable to virtuosity, but 
she was ready to waive all their opportunities and to ask considera 
for her artistry, subordinating herself—as Brahms meant 
to the service of the concerto as a unified whole 


accuracy 
coldly clear. 
yet to grow. 


tion only 
his player should 
This she did, showing in every page that the music had a meaning 
for her and making that warm to all 
It was spiritual, interpre- 
elegant and polished. 
recalled her five 
in praise 
Boston 


meaning clear, strong and 
good listeners. no less than intellectual, 
tation, and the form was shapely, 
The audience was captivated and gratified 
while the orchestra, who had been most earnest 
applauded with unanimous enthusiasm. 


symmetrical, 
and 
times, 
after the rehearsal, 
Herald. 





her first 
who evidently 
played his concerto as though it 
blood, and not cryptic, not some 
thing that is only for the She played with an individual 
warmth that was soon contagious; she played with power, beauty 
of tone and phrasing, and with a mixture of mature judgment and 
youthful enthusiasm. If it be true that lost souls who in this world 
found an unhallowed joy in the music of Richard Strauss, Tschai 
kowsky and the ultra modern French and Russian composers will 
be forced in the next to hear endless repetitions of the Violin Con 
then Miss MacCarthy well be the 


appearance in Boston 
has not the fear of 


Miss Maud MacCarthy made 
She is a talented young violinist 
Brahms before her eyes, for she 
were really music of flesh and 


elect 


certo of Johannes Brahms, may 





compassionate spirit who will make the punishment as light as 
possible Last night she was recalled again and again.—Boston 
Journal. 

Interest centred in the new violinist. Miss Maud MacCarthy is 


certainly a great artist, although yet very young. One might deem 
it impossible for a girl not yet twenty years to play such a broad 
work as Brahms’ Concerto. But Miss MacCarthy played the 
work with something more than mere correctness. She gave breadth 
and meaning to some of its abstruse point; there was artistic intelli 
gence back of her phenomenal technic. The cadenza of the first 
part was full of quaint surprises. At the close of the work the wild 
est enthusiasm burst forth, and the young artist was called and re 
called over and over again. She deserved the tribute. 


3oston Advertiser 


certainly 


‘*FLORA’S HOLIDAY.”’ 


HIS cycle of Old English melodies, by H. Lane Wil- 
son, was sung at Sherry’s last Thursday afternoon 

for the benefit of the College Women’s Scholarship Fund, 
under the direction of pianist Bruno Huhn, and with these 
Mesdames Mary H. de Moss, soprano; Isabelle 
John Young, tenor, and _ Francis 
Rogers, bass. The work has its pleasant moments, is full 
of “lads and lasses,” “Trip it on the green,” “Ho fa-la-dees” 
kerchiefs, kirtles, half-crowns and other supposedly Eng- 
large gathering of women who 
sang a song about shepherdesses 


singers : 
Bouton, alto; 


lishisms and pleased the 


heard it. Mrs. de Moss 








represented on this occasion, the former phony Orchestra later in the season. R. U. Baro. with particular charm, and tenor Young’s high B flat, sung 
Miss ADELE MARGULIES,|“"\az Edward MacDowell 
Piano Instruction, WALKE R af acvowe 


SHERWOOD STUDIOS, 





58 West 57th Street, NEW YORK. 
& A T » ¥ PA aay WILSON, Manager 
Circle Auditorium, New Yo rk. 





Mr. Satte sang ‘Walther’ 8 Prize Song’ and was Pp 
and recalled five times ""—New York Evening Journal. 

Mr. Satte was recalled five times and his r 
dial."—New York American and Journal, 





was pti lly cor- 








E. PRESSON 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


601-602 Carnegie Hall, New - 
Telephone: 1350 COLUMBUS. 








BASSO. 


150 WEST NINETY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


Piano and Composition. 
STUDIO: ss FIFTH AVENUE. 
Applications Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2 to 3. 
RESIDENCE: 126 EAST 83d STREET, NEW YORK. 


MUSIN 


THE CELEBRATED BELGIAN VIOLINIST. 
In New York the entire season 1902—1903. 











RESIDENCE AND STUDIO: 
120 E. 26th Street, between Fourth and Lexington Avenues. 





PIANO RECITALS. 


Address Columbia University, New York. 


Musical Novelty Instruments, Bells, Ete. 


INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


J.C. DEAGAN, 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Do you play? Doyousing? If so, with the addition of a few 
of our instruments you can give an entire evening’s entertain- 
ment wi great success. Not bear but finest musical 
instruments ever invented. All great hits, y to learn. 
Illustrated catalogue and list of leading artists, . 








FREDERIG MARTIN, csv 
ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Address: 205 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., and care of 
Musical Courier, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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pianissimo in his solo, was of beautiful quality. 
Rogers raised many smiles with his “Let Us All Be Un- 
and the canonic “The Pedlar” 


happy Together,” 


ly done. Altogether, it is pleasing music, the work evidently 


of a skillful voice writer, and Mr. 
for avoiding “Persian Gardens” 
stuff. a 

In the first part of the program Mr. 


sic ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the principa) bassos 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Voice Cultivation. 

OLD ITALIAN METHOD only for the profession. 
SPECIALTIES: Equalizing the Voice, Curing 
Tremo'os and Break in the Voice. 

Studio: _ Room 16, 3 East 14th St, New York. 


hours ys and Saturdays from 10 to 2. 





HJALMAR von DAMECK 


VIOLINIST, 


Solo and Ensemble. 
Pupils Accepted. 
NEW YORK. 


~ FAO = 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
339 West 23d Street, “<wNew York. 





158 East 65th St., 





+ L 


BRUCE G. 


Mus. Bac., A.R.C. 
* 
| ORGAN RECITALS 
and INSTRUCTION. 
* 
Lecture Kecitals on Harmony, Musicai Form, 
Instrumentation, The Wagner Operas 





6 West 66th Street, NEW YORK. 


Kronold played a 


couple of movements from a 'cello suite with its remarkable 








41 Tomkins Pi. 
Harmony, Ensemble a ing Mme BertaGrosse, 
upil of Franz Kullak in 
Berlin, and for many Bn 4 Ae. his academy) 
and assistants. 


Mr. 





Harmony, Counterpoiat, Fugue, 





Free Composition and Orchestration. 


ADDRESS: 


BERLIN, W., Gleditsch Strasse 49. 


KAUN 





KATHARINE PELTON, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 


10 West Twenty-eighth Street. 


*Phone: 3149 Madison Square. 





The International Hit! 


“The Warbler’s | 
Serenade. 


By L PERRY. 


FREQUENTLY PROGRAMMED BY SOUSA. 


JOS. W STERN & CO., Publishers, 


34 Bast 2ist Street, New York. 
Chicago London. 


San Francisco. 





ihe Bertha Grosse-Thomason School for Piano, 
near Court St., Brooklyn. 


Thomason, Principal. 


Piano- | 





RUBY GERARD BRAUN, 
SOLO VIOLINSTE, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 


101 W. 106th St., New York, or 
27 Waverly Avenue, Newark, N J. 





Madame HELEN L. ROBINSON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 


Combined styles of Delle Sedie’s celebrated Ite!- 
ian Method and the Modern German School. 
New York 


123 East Twenty-eighth 8t., 





BEATRICE F INE, Soprano, 


*Phone: 656 Morningside. 








Clara Winsten, 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORK. 


SOPRANO. 


NEW YORK. 


353 West 118th Street, 





HELEN 
AND 
MABEL 

’Phone.: 3419 18th St. 


REYNOLDS, 


** The Criterion,’’ 60 West 10th St., New York. 


CONCERTS 


VIOLIN AND ’CELLO. 


AND INSTRUCTION, 





DO ROTHY HARVEY, Soprano, 


*Phone : 2081— 


117 East a Street, NEW YORK. 





Francis Motley, 


DOUGLAS LANE 


A LIMITED NUYVBER OP PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


BASSYU, 


‘Phone : 1814 38th. 


Opera, Oratorio and Concert 
315 W. 40th St., New York. 





BASSO. 


Studios 5 and 6. 


CONS ERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
10 East 17th St., New York 





hinge. 
pensable. 
apply. 











po a MUSICIANS’ DIFFICULTIES SOLVED. 


\ E have solved the problem that for fifty years has been 
vexing users of sheet music. 
all, but “it’s what it does’’—that's the trick. Binds ai 
securely together, yet each leaf has @ separate, flexible, thread 
Opers and turns easily. Once used, it becomes indis- 
Made for any number of leaves. 
For 28 cents we mail an assortment of two, three, 
and five leaf—will bind fifteen copies. 
throvgh us and-we will furnish it bound with Gamble’s 
Thread Hinge. 


GAMBLE MUSIC CO. 
195 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


It’s only a bindin 


Gummed read 


, that’s 
‘leaves 


our 
Order your sheet music 





Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS 
through second grade 


four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 
**BRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” 


IN MUSIC-LAND. 
Price 75c. 
““BRAINARD’S @USICAL COMPANIONS.’’ 


Carefully graded from the first step 


A book of Marches, for use in schools, 
which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat: 
ters. Price $1.00. Catalogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Discounts. 


The S. Brainard’s Sone Co., 


20 East 17th St., New York. 





298 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A collection of carefully graded, easy 


in Henschel’s canon, “O That We Two Were Maying.” 
Huhn played with utmost sympathy, 





engagement fc 


and an un- 


“Consecration of Arts.” 


PRIZE CANTATA. \ 


By Dr. N. J. ELSENHEIMER. 
Suitable for Musical Associations, Clubs and Music 
Festivais. 


W. H. WILLIS & CO., Publishers, | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





MME. ANNA WERNER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. 

Voice Cu!ture and Artistic Singing. Thorough | 
training for opera and oratorio. German, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home | 
studio, 70 West Eighty-eighth Street. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, | 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ANNA JEWELL 


Concert Pianist. 





KNABE HALL, Fifth Ave. and 20th St., New York. | 


Mme, MARYA BLAZEJEWICZ 


Composer-Pianiste. 


Drawing Room Recitals and Instruction in 
Piano and Composition. 


aDDRESE ; 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 





Baritone suggestion of the Moszkowski “Serenade,” and later Van _ usually enjoyable concert was heard by an unusual au 
Goen’s “Scherzo,” making a pronounced hit. Mrs. de Moss dience 
was bright- sang Tosti’s “Spring” most gracefully, finishing with a - 
high C; the fair singer was never in better voice than e 
Huhn is to be thanked she is this season. She was a charming picture in mauve. LAMOND FOR RUSSIA. 
and other serio catchy Mr. Young sang with finish, dainty style and astonishing REDERIC LAMOND, the pianist, who is in this 
breath control, and Mrs. Bouton and Mr. Rogers united country at the present time, has just accepted an 


yr an extended tour in Russia. This was ar 


ranged during his stay here 





Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
itching at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites. 

Hydrosone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 


cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FRE to any one eating we 10e., t wer actual 
pe yas ttle aining s 
cient to proveto y« sfaction th laims here 


re satisf 
Address 


ed thetrtantos 


made Pam phuet sent oon 




















185 West 79th St., New York City. 59-J Prince St., New York. 
Private Residence : 136 West 9ith St. 
Contralto. 
BETH D. LEONARD, =": 
e + NEW YORK. 
Lewis w. Baritone. 
ARMSTRONG, 
57 East 129th Street, NEW YORK. 





A.A. PATTOU 


The sole teacher of Yvonne de Treville’s voice product 


Trains the voice strictly according to the 
unerring laws of our nature, thereby de 
velopi: g most advantageously al! vocal 
and Bealth promoting possibilities 


ion. Studio: St. Bare Lyceum, 1 W. 88th St., NewYork. 








The most important s 
masterpieces of song and 


THE 


USICIANS JIBRARY 
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Worthy matter in worthy form 


eries of volumes of the 
plano music ever issued. 


Each volume will be independent, complete in itself, 
and sold by itself; and will have portrait, elaborate 


introduction, 
editorship, and most artist 


bibliography, 


the ablest obtainable 
ic book-making. 





THE INITIAL VOLUMES JUST ISSUED ARE: 


FIFTY MASTERSONGS 


Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 


Issued in Two Editions. 
Bound in paper, each, $1.50; 


The fifty best songs of the world’s t 


in chronologic order from Mozart to MacDowell ; 


introduction by the editor. 


For High Voice. 


For Low Voice. 
cloth, gilt top, each, $2.50. 
wenty greatest song composers, arranged 
portraits and an elaborate 





FREDERIC CHOPIN 
FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Edited by JAMES HUNEKER. 

Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Contains a portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay by the editor, and the com- 


poser’s forty most beautiful numbers. Mr 


Huneker is the recognized authority 


on Chopin, and the volume is the most satisfying ever issued. 





Send for booklet giving full details 


and list of volumes preparing 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
NEW YORK 


J. E. DITSON & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de Il’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 








LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Renoued, 2 Madame wreesnaes. 
Assortment of rooms. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
a. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
“Es. ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 





ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 
FRIDA EISSLER, 

Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROF. L HETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 

6 Rue Faustin-Helle, - Passy, Paris. 





FRENCH SCHOOL. 


M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 


(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
From May until October. 
Odensegade 4‘, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rém 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin_and y 7 
paniment. to rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


yaorEneTs DE CHANT 
rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education, SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave. Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 


MISS MARTINI 


(of the Opéra, Paris), 
and Preparation for the Stage. 
Pupils before the public twice monthly. 
Nouvelle, Paris. 























Professor of Singing 
Performances of 
3 Rue 





Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placin 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville ( 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées. 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


- THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, eoatty, wi coment eguiced by 
N’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM, 
— pt post free.) 
Private lessons by M . Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


and Mend- 
onceau). 

















ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio, 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


In FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 
Signora VITTORIA BALDISSERI 
Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 


MATILDE MARCHESI, ot rari. 


CONCERT. ORATORIO. OPERA. 








DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 
WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 


Addrese care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corse 


London, England. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private poy As for Voice Training 
and School for O 

Complete Traimog. 
and the poy 





for Voice, Style, 
—_--" on each 


Monday and Thasods from 5 to 7. 
Madame Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from 


if ist to October on the 
Continent, = i 
French Di ng 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
ul terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
Madame Morztani’s School, St. Ermin’s Ho 
RN London, England. 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 

Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London, 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method 


which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD” 











Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French pe, 

7 Dorset Square N. London. 

Near Beker Street station.) 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Bond Street, London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

a Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 

















CALIFORNIA. 


H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGERS. 
Pianoforte, Organ. a 
ieee 1105 yo) Street, om Cn Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1329 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


e se 
To Thrill an Audience. 
PRACTICAL METAPHYSICS FOR 
SINGERS AND ACTORS. 
By Mary Fairweather. 
(Lecturer—Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 


Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
correspondence work on requested interpretation 
or translation. 

8614 Twenty-fourth 8t., Sen ne 














PE WNSYL VANIA. 


FREDERICK MAXSOR, 

s Os, nee | 17th Street, Philadelphia F Pa. ‘ 
pecialt nstruction in Or, lor 
Church | Concert. = ving 


OR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 
WHAT TO DO pe HOW TO DO IT, to secure the 


ffects desired in singi 
SCHOOL OF Vocat ‘Philedelpht 101 — "fieventh Street, 
fla 
Send for boeklet, “ The MMeking of a Singer.” 
Mrs. PHILLIPS-JENKINS, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Style. épertoire. ish. 
Endorsed by Madame Patti and other wddbested 
artists. 
1520-22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
_ Pupil of Marchesi, De Lagrange ‘and Ciam Ciampi. __ 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 














peg PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
ch ll PHONETICS and 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. BE. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorchester Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
NEAR MOUNTAIN. 


Nn 








my Tel. Up 961 of 
Terms: Strictly as in European Conservatories. 


Senocteaten hours, 4 to 5 daily. For prospectus apply to 


NEW YORK. 


= LIEBERMAN 


THENorR;, 
Opera, Oraterio, Concert. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, OF 
35 West i33d St., NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 2 West 88th St., NEW YORK. 


Se HOFFMANN, soprane 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


amy ROBIE 


NEW YORK. 


BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 East 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CANTANTE.) 

Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
vVocaL INSTRUCTION, 
(Pure Italian Method). 

STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
Residence-Studio: 138 West 9ist St., New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 


Mu. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and — singers 
now meeting with marked public feerrel 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central 





Signor 





























VIOLINISTE. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, Leipzig. 
snthietelais Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 
PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York. 
Winter address: 


66 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 27.PUS34% 


LIPE AND MUSIC. 
Vecal Sole, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


EMIL FISCHER, sss 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera Co., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
A few hours reserved daily for pupils in Vocal 
Culture and Operatic Work. 

772 Park Ave.,S. W. cor. E. 73d St., NEW YORK. 


Summer address: 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad *Cello Departmcat, Paal Morgan, 
914 CARNEGIB HALL, New York. 











Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Now touring Scotland, will return by Nov. 7th. 
Address MISS DOANE, 
Astor Court Building, New York City. 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
6oo Springdale Ave., Kost Orange, N. J. 


Mme, CORNELIE MEYSENHEYN. % 
DAHM-PETERSEN, 


The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 











VOICE CULTURE. 
Court Singer at the Royal Theatre 
in Munich (Bavaria), and Amster- 
dam (Holland). jan le 
Art of Singing in Italian, French, 
Englishand German. /6/ W. 93d St. 


BARITONE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART, 
128 East 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 








MARY MANAGEMENT 
= HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
RESIDENCE: 
106 West 90th St., 
SOPRANO. NEW YORK. 








Dr. 


| HENRY G. HANCH ETT 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
LECTURE RECITALS. PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


GhAwY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


356 West 57th St. 
TWENTY-NINTH SEASON. 


The only Music School empowered by Act of Legislature to confer the 
ne seed University Degrees. 
Courses for Beginners, Courses for Advanced Students, 
Courses for Finistin Students and for Artists 
for the Study of Repertoire. 
E. EBERHARD, President. 








356 West 57th St. 


Mme. TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 
Miss AVICE BOXAL 


Clifford Wiley, 


FRANK L, SEALY 





Vocal Instruction. 
839 CARNBGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


SOLO HARPIST. 
Church, Coacerts, Recitals. 
8 East 47th. Street. 
b Management: Wolfeohn Bureau. 


BARITONE, 


Oratorio, Recitals,,|Concert s 
36 E. 23d St., New York. 


PIANO and VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
y ORGAN RECITALS. 
9 East 17th St., New York. 




















a. 








Venezia 6, Milan, Italy. 


Cc. E. SEIFERT, Direct 


ist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and the New York Oratorio Society. 
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BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 





PAK 








PRIX. sue eee 








D. oH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


1900. 








- CHICAGO, ILL. 

















STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - NEW YORK. 


EASE 
IANOS soe 


PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices 


a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 

Sole Representative of most ofthe leading artists, 
viz. : Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, "stn. Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are 
er-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fabrmann, Fr Falkenberg, I 


ENTIRELY NEW. 

With 
Chemically 
Prepared 
Pad. 


Preserves gut strings in their original oily 
condition. Will fit in pocket of any violin case. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


MANUPACTURER, 
205 South Ninth St., Philadelphia. 




















E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 





CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC —_ DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training fe the cm ORCHESTRAL &S¢ sHOOL (comprising a solo and al chestral 
instruments) SEMINARY Special training for teache CHORUS Schoo. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
Reiter, Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIAN(—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
ner, Prof, Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy 
Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO— a Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR 
GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Dire 

Charges From 125 marks ($30) ap t 500. m _" $120) Annually 

— ctuses may be ag r _ vuuigh the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time, Consultation 


vurs from 11 a. m. te 





Klindworth- Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


BERLIN W,, STEGLITZERSTRASSE io. 

Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. Scoarwenxa, C. Ansorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoiz, Mayer- 
Maur (Piano): Gotpscumipt, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zayic, GRUENBERG, VAN BreEN- 
NERBERG (Violin) ; VAN Lier (Cello); KNuprer (Opera). 


Pupils received at any time. 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS GLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists , Day and boarding pupils ooo at any time. 
and Musicians of America. For catalogue, address 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with — — CLARA BAUR, 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
surroundings, is ideal. Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.5.A. 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANO 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the concert. 


the student, the conservatory, 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE The Editor-in-Chief of THz Musica, Courier 


ME Gabler Piano. 


BSTABLISHED 1854. 


An Artistic Instrument for Artistic Purposes. 
Best Musical Effects Obtained. 
ERNST GABLER & BRO., 24-21 East 22d St, NEW YORK. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


LONDON, W. 








38 Old Bond 8St., 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highoesses Priace and Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 
Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


Charles Fi 
Xl 5's 
312 Regent Street, London, W. 
Telegraphic Address; ‘* ARTISTLIKE, LONDON." 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 
WRITE 


TOURS ARRANGED. AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 





THE ‘* Undertakes Good Asticte Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. wo oe R says Mr. Nor rde is the most 
rege date 8 profes 
ONCERT Music says  « s t ced solely by artist merit. 
ONTROL The L- Courier says His « e has be 1 guarantee of 
The Zeitschrit ft fur Musik Leipzig) says: Herrn Concorde’s pene 
and Orchestra, Entertain- tn £ verspr und ha 


The ‘Court Cire me says str ble bur in Londen 


mentand Lecture Bureau. 


e 310 Re e Ss 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams tO! pest Be 4 


Add 
“CONCORDIST, LONDON Cable e Code 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


ido 
THE. Cc ONCORDE CODE, 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 








THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAG O. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHFIER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


ees appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 
Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








